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OUT OF LONDON.' 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


CHAPTER I. 
IN LONDON. 
I. 

HOEVER wishes to get an adequate idea of 
the Babylon of modern times should spread 
open on the table a small, roughly-printed railway- 
map of England, and contemplate attentively that 
huge black blot, low down on the right-hand cor- 
ner; the nucleus whereunto all the crooked worldly 
ways of man seem to converge, and in which they 
end. I have been careful to specify railway-maps, 
because those published by the ordnance survey, 
though they pretend to be accurate, never succeed in 
making that blot anything like big or black enough. 
As for photographs and descriptions, they are good 
for nothing. Nothing sets the fact of London’s 
murky immensity so bluntly and memorably before 
the imagination as does a railway-map. You see Eng- 
land in faint outline—a little, insignificant island, 
swallowed up in the vast sable continent of London. 
London is the only place on the face of the earth 
whose name can be supposed known to the man in 
the moon ; and it is the mark whereby the astrono- 
mers of other planets first established the fact that 
this one is inhabited. Even the sun has heard about 
London, and would like to make its acquaintance ; 
but it has so happened that hardly once during the 
last two thousand years has he been able to get a 
clear view of it. And yet the cockneys, true to 
their well-known snobbish proclivities, always speak 
of him as of an acquaintance whom they daily ex- 

pect to-meet. 

Next to studying the map, perhaps the best 
means of arriving at a conception of London would 
be to live there. But there are objections to this 
course. No man—unless he were in a balloon, on a 
remarkably clear day—ever saw so much as a twen- 
tieth part of London at a single view ; and ordinary 
observers not the thousandth part of a twentieth. 
Moreover, the very magnitude of the task of com- 
prehension, when you are fairly face to face with it, 
incapacitates you for its accomplishment. You may 
gaze and strain, but nobody can digest London; 
whereas London may easily digest you, and, unless 
, you mount guard upon yourself pretty carefully, will 
one day make away with your individuality. A 
residence in London will improve your knowledge 
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of details, while straitening your general idea ; the 
map, on the other hand, sinks the particular in the 
general. The best plan, therefore, should be to cor- 
rect one by the other: retire to your map when the 
multiplicity’ of streets and houses overpowers you; 
reverting to them so soonas your faculties have been 
braced and concentrated by the map. But be your 
faculties what they may, I repeat that London will 
be too much for them; and it will be well if you 
recognize this truth before it is too late. 

The city lies low, as if—after such an unconscion- 
able number of lazy centuries—that portion of the 
crust of the earth on which she rests had begun to 
give way a little. Doubtless London is a compacter 
world, and, when the present universe has dissolved, 
will remain to form the starting-point of a new one. 
Or, otherwise, she might roll herself up in a ball, 
and start off on a distinct orbit of her own. She 
certainly possesses stone.and dirt enough, and vastly 
more than sufficient human material, to begin life as 
an independent planet of no mean pretensions. 
She is ready provided, too, with her own peculiar 
atmosphere, which, though a good deal more earthy 
and tangible than the breathing-stuff heretofore es- 
teemed desirable, may be admirably adapted-to the 
truth-seeking lungs of the materialistic philosophers 
who would cast in their lot with her. In short, so 
lively is my confidence in London’s ability to main- 
tain herself, that I could sometimes almost wish she 
would bid us farewell to-night, and launch forth on 
her voyage into infinite space without loss of another 
day. Fortunately or not, however, London is fast 
moored to each and every town and city in the 
world by cables of gold and iron, which can be 
neither broken nor cast off ; and, wherever she goes, 
must we go with her. 

And, on the whole, I am inclined to consider her 
detention fortunate. She could get on without us, 
very likely ; but could we prosper without her ? 
Deprived of London, we should be anomalous, fla- 
vorless, ordinary, and no better than any other 
world. London is dirty, ugly, vile of climate, gross 
of character; but she is the seal set by time upon 
this globe, and, were she removed, all our pith and 
meaning would ooze out of us. We love her very 
much as we love humanity, because essentially she 
is rather below than above our ideal, while neverthe- 
less she reflects pretty nearly all the solid elements 
that make us what we are. She is universal—the 
world’s city, not England’s or any other country’s. 
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The world has made her, and she exists because she 
must, not because we choose she shall. She is like 
bread, homely and commonplace, and yet there is 
nothing like her, and she does not pall on the pal- 
ate, as do Paris and other highly-seasoned cates of 
cities If it were desirable to multiply similes, 
none of which are quite true, though owning some 
truthful traits, I might compare her to ballast, which 
keeps the vessel upright so long as the vessel floats, 
but would pull her under the water if a certain 
divine buoyancy did not react against it. The 
buoyancy is not, of course, more essential than the 
ballast to the general welfare and prosperity. But 
enough of this unsubstantial persiflage about a sub- 
ject so far from trifling or laughable. In order to 
get out of London, we must pass through her. 


Il. 


A SENSE of the whole of London’s immensity is 
somehow impressed upon each one of its component 
fractions ; we are not deceived by the widest super- 
ficial variations in the aspect or condition of streets 
and houses in or around the great metropolis ; this is 
a part of it, we say, being mystically conscious of a 
subtile, informing spirit, which is unmistakably Lon- 
don’s. In the same way do we assert of a great 
writer, such as Shakespeare, for instance, that any 
passage taken from his works is immediately recog- 
nizable as his and not another’s ; and, though we 
may not find it easy to explain why this is so, we are 
confident, nevertheless, that so it is. The London 
stamp and style are no less ingrained than the Shake- 
spearean ; and the traveler who should be set down 
by enchantment anywhere within the city limits 
would be able at the first glance to affirm: “I am 
not in Liverpool, or Glasgow, or Birmingham, or 
Manchester, but in London ; though which way St. 
Paul's lies, or how far off it is, I know not.” For even 
the cabmen do not know their way about London ; 
and to ordinary visitors it is a Dedalian labyrinth 
outside of the four or five principal thorough- 
fares. 

Human beings are less susceptible than brick 
and mortar of local stamps and styles, and London 
contains representatives of all nations; yet I think 
a good observer, as he walks along the streets, would 
be able to distinguish between the native Londoner 
and the transient visitor ; or, to put it more defensi- 
bly, he might pick out the strangers. It would be 
too much to say that any inhabitant of London could 
be recognized as such (barring the cockney accent) 
otherwhere than on his native pavements. But, meet- 
ing him there, you feel that he belongs there. His 
gait and bearing show it, and something indefinable 
in the expression of his face. Perhaps it is only 
that particular look that people wear when they are 
at home ; but a man who feels at home in London 
must feel more intensely and immeasurably at home 
than even a New-Yorker on Manhattan Island, or 
an Arab in the desert. The Londoner has a cool, 
skeptical, bold eye, which can fix you with a stony 
stare, or twinkle humorously, as occasion may de- 
mand. The rest of his physiognomy denotes, stur- 





diness, self-possession, and energy. Not the ambi- 
tious, restless, nervous energy of Broadway and Wall 
Street, but a more deliberate and steadier kind. 
An American calls the English slow and stupid when 
he first comes into contact with them. But the 
English are not stupid in the long-run; they are 
cautious, obstinate, and wearisomely rational. 
However, I am to avoid generalities, for the pres- 
ent at any rate: yet what is London itself but gen- 
eralities? It isa satisfaction to be there for this reason 
if for no other—that you feel you are got to a legiti- 
mate stopping-place on the earth, whereof it may be 
said; There is nothing else of the kind so good; sit 
down, therefore, and enjoy it. To look upon a great 
unique thing, one of the seven wonders of the world, 
should be enough to give a man quiet sleep o’ nights. 
And so, perhaps, it would, were the best that is also 
the best conceivable. But so soon as we have fairly 
digested the fact of London’s peerlessness—there is 
no help for it but we must begin reviling. This the 
greatest city ?—yes, in mere brute extent of streets ; 
but in other respects how is it not insignificant ? 
There is no great thing init. St. Paul’s might take 
lodgings beneath the dome of St. Peter's. What 
is the National Gallery to a world which sees the 
Vatican, the Pitti, the Uffizzi, and the Louvre? 
Westminster Abbey is dwarfed by the Houses of 
Parliament, which are themselves mechanical, soul- 
less, and disappointing. The British Museum cov- 
ers many acres and departments, and is surrounded 
with a fine gilded railing; but Agassiz, in Cam- 
bridge, began a museum of natural history alone 
which will be nearly as large as the whole of this 
colossus of Russell Square, and is arranged on a 
truer system. The Crystal Palace is a failure; it 
should extend from Sydenham to London Bridge, 
and contain all countries and climates from the 
equator to the pole. The Mansion House is shabby 
and commonplace ; the Bank of England is but a 
vast strong box. Some of the West-End clubs are 
good, or used to be so; but no London cabman can 
drive you to the best hotel you ever put up at. 
There is not a theatre in the city fit to hold a foot- 
light to “ Booth’s ” or the Boston “ Globe ;” nor an 
actor or actress worthy to appear outside the “ Bow- 
ery.” The Thames and Aibert Embankments are 
of no use, and they look wretchedly uncomfortable 
eleven months out of the year. London Bridge was 
broken down two hifndred years ago, and has grown 
up again houseless and unpicturesque. The Tower 
is huddled away where nobody can find it ; the Tun- 
nel—! Trafalgar Square is wickedly inadequate. 
What has Nelson done ¢o be mast-headed in that 
fashion? was he not more a man than Cheops, whose 
coffin could not be squeezed into the square endwise ? 
The Zodlogical Gardens are a yard for children to 
play in, with a few birds and beasts thrown in ; they 
ought to cover Regent’s Park, at least, and give 
every created animal such lodgings as should make it 
fancy itself safe back at home. What are the Streets, 
even? Are Pall Nall and Piccadilly equal to the 
boulevards of Paris? Oxford Street, with all its 


continuations, is not so long as Broadway, nor so @ 
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wide, nor so imposing, nor straight at all. I am 
grossly understating the truth. The pavement prob- 
lem has not been solved. The underground rail- 
way isa nightmare. The telegraph-wires, instead of 
being carried.safely underneath the sidewalks, form 
a network overhead, and break down and cut peo- 


- ple’s throats. Wherever we look, nothing is as it 


should be, or even as it might be. The Albert 
Memorial is an outrage. The mighty river Thames, 
instead of being the Amazon, is a rivulet. Or turn, 
if you will, to the famous London press, and hear, 
not what I say, but what it says about itself. The 
Times is timeserving, snobbish, fallible. The Sat- 
urday Review is stale, labored, insincere. The 
Atheneum has become an asylum for decayed old 
ladies. The Spectator gushes. The grim Zxaminer 
starves in the effort to achieve impossibilities. Punch 
is dull and timid. The later-born newspapers are 
confused echoes of their elders, with an addition of 
flippancy and vulgarity gratis. Really, it is high 
time these complacent Englishmen should under- 
stand that they and their belongings are anything 
but perfec 


lll. 


But your Englishman, if he stops to hear you 
out at all, replies with a grin of contempt, not at 
himself, but at you. He knows all these things that 
you tell him, and more ; and they weigh not a feath- 
er in the balance. There stands London, enormous, 
unequaled, renowned, and caring rather less for your 
criticisms than for one of her own fogs. She is a 
sovereign who can afford to wear indifferent gar- 
ments, and otherwise do what she pleases. She 
keeps house for a formidable fraction of the human 
race, and all the giants of modern history have lived 
in her or visited her, and confessed her majesty and 
magnetism. Her overgrown bulk does not much 
concern her—she accounts that but a subordinate 
form of greatness: for she is big with the past ; 
despite her materialism, it is her immaterial part 
that imports. A bit of pavement on which Shake- 
speare has trod, a post which Johnson has touched, 
a tavern in which Moore has sung songs, a chamber 
in which Raleigh has been confined, a suburb where 
Bacon lived—there is no pooh-poohing such digni- 
ties as these. London’s body is great only because 
her spirit is greater. The thing did not happen dis- 
connectedly and by accident. Familiarity with her 
does not breed contempt ; we learn that her paving- 
stones are not of gold, but meanwhile we have 
stumbled upon something richer and better. Her 
shortcomings seem but to enhance her incorrigible 
worth. Chicago and St. Louis may by-and-by come 
to measure miles with her, and compare buildings, 
and methods of transit, and parks ; but the less they 
say about any other kind of competition the better. 
The world is twice as large and valuable since Lon- 
don came into it: there has never before been such 
a city, and perhaps it is well to pray that there may 
never be such another ; for, though this splendor of 
concentration is so powerful and so fascinating, the 
opposite policy seems destined to obtain in time to 





come. The physical and metaphysical wealth of 
the earth must not again be heaped so sumptuously 
together. It would not do to have left the experi- 
ment of London untried : it has showed what serried 
humanity can be and cannot be. The ends gained 
are huge, but unprecise ; ordinary individuality gets 
its wind knocked out of it. If you join in with the 
throng, you exchange yourself for it ; if you stick to 
yourself and refuse to be drawn in, the effort of 
holding back distorts you into eccentricity: in short, 
you cannot keep your proper countenance in the 
neighborhood of such an overbearing loadstone ; 
and if you are not possessed of an exceptionally 
sturdy set of features, defiant of any power that can 
be brought to bear upon them, you had better get 
out of the way altogether. It is true that great men 
and geniuses seem to thrive on the rich diet and 
strong wine that upset their lesser brethren ; but so 
few people come under their category that the gen- 
eral conclusion is not invalidated. 

But it is a fine illustration of great men—that de- 
light they have in plunging into the densest turmoil 
of their fellow-creatures, and growing greater, An- 
teeus-like, by the contact. And, conversely, you may 
find your surest way to the capital of the world by 
hunting up the bearers of mighty names. They carry 
London—that is, the intensest, broadest, most varied 
life—in their hearts; and they naturally seek the 
physical environment which best corresponds with 
their spiritual furniture. Perhaps, therefore, we 
should let London continue for the behoof of the 
best men. Instead of the greatest good of the great- 
est number, we ought to consider the gratification of 
the few foremost. Yet our concern for them is fussy 
and officious. That they can thrive in the imperial 
city is proof-that they can do without her, They are 
free and independent, if anybody is ; and if the sense 
of mankind condemns London as a dangerous luxury 
for the race at large, they will lend their aid to over- 
turn her. 


Iv. 


In fact, London has already become a sort of 
white elephant, putting its possessors to their wits’ 
end. The irregularity and amazement of its streets 
infinitely exaggerate the virtual area of the city, 
and it was a lucky day for postmen that saw invent- 
ed the contrivance of dividing up the unwieldy mu- 
nicipal carcass into fore-quarter, hind-quarter, rib, 
and sirloin, clumsy and arbitrary though the division 
was. And the chief aim of Londoners is, having 
got the biggest town in the world, to make it as 
practically small again as possible. I do not refer 
merely to their underground railways, their cabs, 
’buses, and tramways, their ferry-boats, messengers, 
and telegraphs, but to the tendency and reason of 
all their ways of living. The London of the dwell- 
ers in Cheapside and Lombard Street is a place of 
very narrow dimensions ; many an American village 
is larger. The crowd with and past which they dai- 
ly hurry to their business is but part of the ordinary 
furniture of the streets—they never think of moral- 
izing about it. Their mind holds the idea of their 
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cab or ’bus, of their office, of their restaurant, of 
their club, and that is all, so far as London is con- 
cerned. Add the houses at which they dine out 
once a week or month, and there remains nothing. 
Mayfair is equally limited within itself. They ride 
in the Row, they stare out of Pall Mall windows, 
they show themselves at one another's parties, and 
at the theatre, the shops in Regent and Bond Streets. 
Of Pentonville and Whitechapel they know nothing. 
There are London clique and style, as pronounced 
and provincial as any of Beacon Street or Pumpkin- 
ville. The typical cockney is not a great but a small 
man, The very pressure of the immensities around 
him crams him into a certain narrow groove, whence 
to budge would be explosion. I cannot walk Lon- 
don streets in a turban, or in a long-tailed blue coat 
with brass buttons, without exciting general remark, 
and the hostility of the police. This is not what we 
would expect; a Kaffre naked from the Zambezi 
should be able to dine at the Athenzeum and dawdle 
in the Park without causing so much as a butcher's 
boy to turn his head. London, from this point of 
view, is a petty affair enough ; a set of baby features 
imbedded in broad acres of meaningless flesh. It 
does not all mean one thing; if you pick it up it 
will fall in twenty pieces. It is cosmopolitan on the 
surface, but only so. It is not an immeasurable unit, 
with St. Paul’s for a centre, as it is made out to be 
in the title-picture of the ///ustrated London News. 
It is a bundle of sticks, not a single giant bole. Were 
it otherwise, what a Tree Yggdrasil it would be! 
whose terrible roots would drain all the sap out of 
the rest of the world in another generation. But, 
by a wise decree of Providence, giants of body have 
seldom been giants of soul, and London does not 
prove the rule by being the exception to it. The 
Tower of Babel could ascend only so far, and Lon- 
don, spread how much it will, reached long ago the 
limits of its greatness. Perhaps it was formerly 
greater than now, both comparatively—because there 
are other giants abroad in these days ; and intrinsi- 
cally—because the increase of its skirts has dimin- 
ished its central vitality. Yet, after all subtractions 
and detractions, there stands London, unrivaled, in- 
conceivable, invincible. It is as an anvil, on which 
all men may hammer out their reflections without 
fear of cracking it. 


Vv. 


THAT same amazing street -arrangement just 
alluded to makes London indefinitely more attrac- 
tive to me, and the attraction is of a kind that wears 
better than has been the case with far fairer and 
more classic cities. She is a kind of second nature ; 
the laws of her being are as intricate as those of the 
world, perhaps more so. Were she laid out in Ameri- 
can parallelograms or Parisian boulevards, I should 
be captivated for a time, but should as soon think 
of falling definitely in love with her as of marrying 
a statue instead of a variable woman of flesh and 
blood. I have been acquainted with London, off 
and on, for four or five years, but there are ten thou- 
sand places in it of which I have not even heard, 





though doubtless they have often lain immediately 
on the right and left of my line of march. Every 
district, every block of houses, has a distinct set of 
features and twang of its own, though all, as has 
been said, are mystically subordinate to the whole. 
London will be the last country to be fully explored ; 
regions will remain unknown there long after South 
Africa has become an island, and the north- pole 
been covered ten feet high with the names of tour- 
ists. A family might take up their abode there, and 
each member of it, for generation after generation, 
take a new walk every day, and at the end ofa hun- 
dred years discover that their knowledge of the 
place was really very limited. 

I always respect an actor who has in him great- 
ness enough to deliver his best passages with an 
unpremeditated air—not as if they had already be- 
come part of the language. So in London, I like to 
happen upon spots, tucked away amid the most un- 
promising surroundings, which are yet so famous in 
the world’s history that it seems a marvel they were 
not framed in gold and hung up conspicuously in the 
City-Hall. What wealth, we say, must that be which 
can afford to keep such a jewel as this in the back- 
ground! If ever I set up a museum of curiosities, 
one of the first things I shall secure for it will be a 
London city "bus, incrusted over with all these in- 
valuable names. How composedly that driver whips 
up his horses; and mark the nonchalant manner 
in which the conductor shouts out those immortal 
words! They would be great men indeed were they 
anything but pitiably ignorant of their advantages. 

I am still in doubt, however, whether this curi- 
osity about historic spots be not morbid rather than 
legitimate. Is it not somewhat akin to the lacka- 
daisical sentiment which prompts us to weep over 
the tombs of our friends? Our friends are not in 
the tomb, neither are the mighty men.of yore in these 
old haunts of theirs ; therefore, what are we after 
there? I suspect the truth to be, that we love such 
places because we feel in a large sense at home in 
them. The best part of us lives in great men, wheth- 
er past or present ; and when we stand where they 
have stood, or look at things with which they were 
familiar, we feel our roots in the world strengthen 
and our sympathy with the human race somehow 
enlarged. Those unfortunate people whose lot it 
has been to travel much, and more or less to lose the 
power of connecting the idea of home with the 
scenes of childhood, have reason to be thankful for 
Shakespeare’s cottage at Stratford, for Goethe’s house 
at Weimar, for Martin Luther’s ink-stained cham- 
ber, and for many a spot in the neighborhood of 
Temple Bar. Here is your home, poor traveler ; 
here you were builded better than you knew; here 
were brooded the thoughts and seen the visions of 
the immortal youth of your genius, For are they 
not your visions and your thoughts, since mankind 
are one, and the worthiest of us but the fullest and 
keenest perception and utterance of the lesser? 

In thus venturing to force my Pegasus to tran 
scend for a moment his customary safe and respect- 
able jog-trot, I am only bringing him the more 
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speedily toward a certain cozy and ancient chop- 
house, where I can invite the reader to some solid 
English refreshment, and where, perhaps, we may 
conclude our introductory moralizings upon the ab- 
solute London quite as comfortably as elsewhere. 
For it is probably needless to observe that any at- 
tempt to describe in detail, or even to summarize 
what are called the chief points of interest in Lon- 
don, is farthest both from my purpose and my desire. 
The reader, if he be also a traveler, has seen them 
all for himself; or, if he be but a reader pure and 
simple, then he is weary of perusing what thousands 
of more ambitious and conscientious pens than mine 
have already writ concerning them. I mean to con- 
fine myself, both here and hereafter, to the veri- 
est trifles, and to the legitimate vague and general 
reflections thence derived. It is not within my in- 
structions to give a picture of the London or Eng- 
land of to-day, whether in its physical, historical, 
literary, or social aspect. As for London, I shall 
take leave of it very shortly, and not visit it again, 
save for the briefest glimpses. Once out of the city, 
I shall cast my lines in a somewhat out-of-the-way 
spot, and direct my attention mainly to my immedi- 
ate surroundings, many of which, perhaps, would 
prove more or less of a novelty even to some Eng- 
lishmen—at least, from my point of view. Let those 
who are dissatisfied with this outlook go to M. 
Taine, or where they will. They can meet with 
nothing to detain them here, unless it be the pros- 
pect of something to be dissatisfied about. 


VI. 


PASSING from St. Paul’s down Ludgate Hill, and 
along ugly, populous Fleet Street, we presently come 
in sight of Temple Bar, which, having grown weak 
in the legs from so long bestriding this famous thor- 
oughfare, is now supported amidships by a massive 
wooden crutch, and further protected by a couple of 
policemen, who mount guard on each side of it, and 
enforce the warning to all vehicles to proceed at 
a snail's pace. Progress, in the shape of the new 
courts of justice, has partly undermined this time- 
honored structure ; and it has been gravely mooted 
by the city fathers whether they should pluck it up 
from its historic site and set it down somewhere 
else, where it might retain its traditional renown 
without interfering with the traffic of the street. 
Alas! a stone is but a stone when it is a corner- 
stone no longer; and who would care for Temple 
Bar after it has ceased to be the bar of the Temple? 
As a practical man, I think it ought to come down; 
as a sentimentalist, I would rather see all London 
come down first; but the practical sentimentality of 
taking it down here and putting it up again there is 
beyond me, and will, I believe, prove too much for 
the gravity even of the city fathers. 

We make these reflections standing before an 
unobtrusive doorway less than a hundred feet from 
the triple archway of the Bar. It is narrow and de- 
void of ornament, and might easily be passed unno- 
ticed. Above it stands a rusty, gilded cock, in the 
act of crowing; and the name of the tavern is the 


Old Cock. It belongs, I should say, to the upper 
middle class of taverns, or perhaps it ranks still 
higher ; it is difficult to gauge it by our American 
standards. At all events, the Old Cock pretends to 
a good wine-cellar, and refuses to permit its pa- 
trons a pipe of tobacco after their beer, as is the 
custom at other outwardly similar establishments. 
Probably it takes pride in concealing aristocratic 
qualities beneath a studiedly sober suit of feathers. 
Not that I am aware of having met any peers of 
the realm here; the customers seem generally to 
belong to the prosperous mercantile class. It has 
not been my fortune, either, to happen upon an 
eccentric knot of wits and humorists as I have once 
or twice done at sequestered chop-houses not far 
from this, where the cutty-pipe was allowed. But I 
take the Old Cock, such as it is, to be a very fair 
example of London houses of its class, as well as an 
agreeable sort of place intrinsically ; enter we, there- 
fore, without more ado, 

We pause yet a moment, however, to buy a copy 
of the Zcho for a halfpenny from the small, vocifer- 
ous newsboy, who, if it be about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, as it ought to be to insure a quiet dinner 
and elbow-room, is sure to be on stand at the door- 
post, with the latest edition of that blushing journal 
under his arm. Passing down a long, narrow pas- 
sage-way, and through some folding-doors, we find 
ourselves ina lengthy but otherwise contracted apart- 
ment, probably the result of throwing three or four 
small square rooms into one. The ceiling is low, the 
wainscot high, dark, and polished, and the little boxes 
or incipient rooms which line the sides of the main 
room like the roe of a fish are of the same deep- 
tinted wood. I took it for granted, on my first in- 
troduction here, that the wood was oak, blackened 
by time, and the immemorial rubbings of shoulders, 
elbows, and hands. But one day I found to my sur- 
prise that it is all fine, solid mahogany. I was not 
altogether pleased with my discovery ; but it is a trait 
of the English to like the sort of richness which is 
apparent only at a second or third glance, or at an 
interior view. They delight so much in ostentation, 
that they are ostentatious in concealing it. The 
palaces in May Fair are outwardly dingy and feat- 
ureless to the last degree ; built of the ugliest yel- 
low-black bricks, and on the plainest horizontals and 
perpendiculars. But inside they tell a different 
story ; they are rather sepulchred whitenesses than 
whited sepulchres. No doubt the latter form of de- 
ception is more unpleasant than the former; but 
perhaps truth and consistency throughout might be 
better than either. 

The floor of the Old Cock is sanded or sawdusted. 
This arrangement inspires a delightfully homelike 
feeling ; it is at once so cleanly and so primitive, 
inviting you to take your ease, and yet far removed 
from savagery. Nothing can surpass sawdusted 
floors for comfort and wholesome simplicity: The 
human race would be improved by living upon them 
for a generation ; they laugh to scorn all effeminate 
luxury and gaudiness, but never discountenance 





what is strong, efficient, and useful. They call up 
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memories of old-fashioned spinning-jennies, high- 
backed chairs, and antique costumes and customs. 
Waxed and polished floors of inlaid woods, which 
are beginning to take the place of carpets, are 
scarcely less a vanity than they, although certainly 
prettier and cleaner. As for marble, it belongs to 
paganism, and quite another form of civilization 
than ours. 

The head-waiter, who paces forever backward 
and forward between the rows of boxes, a refined, 
spare, elderly personage in full dress, assigns us an 
attendant, who brings us a pewter mug of ale on a 
small, round, china-bottomed holder, having a pict- 
ure of the Old Cock imprinted upon it: and then 
goes off to order our chop or steak. What chops 
these are! I once made the mistake of ordering 
two, on the strength of an exceptional appetite ; 
after finishing the first I looked at the second; it 
was the better of the two; but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it remains untasted to this day. 

I know not whether this be the same Cock cele- 
brated by Mr. Will Waterproof, in that lyrical mono- 
logue of his ; the head-waiter is not plump ; but on 





the other hand the port is not bad, and I am in the 
habit of calling for a sentimental pint thereof occa- 
sionally. It forms a pleasant bond of union be- 
tween the chop or steak and the Stilton cheese. 
All these things are brought from out a darksome 
doorway at the end of the apartment, beyond which 
I presume the kitchen lies, though I never explored 
it. In some restaurants the kitchen is partitioned 
off from the dining-room by glass, or even occupies 
the lower end of it without any partition ; a huge 
fire of glowing coals fills the broad grate, and the 
fat cook broils our dinner before our eyes on a silver 
gridiron. Such a plan is probably agreeable to most 
people of healthy stomachs, who thus doubly enjoy 
the feast ; but squeamish eaters must be cautious. 
The cook, of course, should be a person of refined 
tact ; not like those skillful but terrible Frenchmen, 
who take nameless liberties with saucepans, in order 
to see whether they are hot enough. Perhaps we 
ought to eat nothing which we would be afraid to 
see cooked ; but how many a seeming-innocent deli- 
cacy would that rule deduct from our bills-of-fare ! 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


-— 
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A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 
A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


, eo the many duties recognized by the an- 
cients I am not aware that there was one of 
the name, or possessed of the attributes, of what 
we call Chance. Destiny they acknowledged; but 
Destiny was altogether a different thing. Destiny 
watched over the lives of men, supplied their mo- 
tives, directed their actions, and either perfected or 
frustrated their designs. Destiny allowed nothing 
hap-hazard, but either for or for evil, and, un- 
der the agency of her handmaidens the Fates, influ- 
enced all that came to pass, 

But we in these days are so far in advance of the 
ancients that we refuse to place trust in the influence 
of Destiny any longer. We have no longer the con- 
fidence or the credulity to believe that our affairs 
are under other guidance than our own. Whether 
we have improved on the old faith is another matter, 
since when—as is often the case—we are compelled 
to admit that we cannot always manage our concerns 
for the best, those who have not sufficient piety to 
allow the direction of one overruling Power deify 
Chance. Coincidences we still confess to some belief 
in; presentiment we do not altogether deny the ex- 
istence of; and, whatever we cannot conveniently 
account for under either of these two heads, we at- 
tribute to Chance ; but a childlike faith we leave to 
children, and to those past times when we, in our 

resent wisdom, deem the world also to have been 
in its childhood. 

So much by way of preface. Now to begin. 

On the 14th of July, in a year which it is not 
necessary particularly to specify, two persons met in 
a narrow wood-path, face to face. Up to that mo- 
ment utter strangers to each other—parting as little 
known as they had met—either little guessed the in- 
fluence that single point of contact would have upon 





the lives of both. Little could they suppose how 
the few words spoken, the careless look and smile, 
nay, even the commonplace outward surroundings, 
would be by after-events so burned in upon their 
minds as never in years to come to be forgotten. It 
was, as we in our blindness should phrase it, a meet- 
ing of the purest chance ; but on that chance meet- 
ing hung afterward the life of one and the life’s hap- 
piness of the other. 

It was, as has been said, July, and one of the hot- 
test and most fervid days of that hot and fervid 
month. The earth lay parching and panting under 
the caresses of her fierce lover the sun; there was 
no coolness in the strong south breeze that rustled 
the leaves and bowed the fields of waving grain ; 
the crisp curl and sparkle of the blue waters of 
the lake dazzled but did not refresh; there was 
no tender haze nor softness in the bright noon air 
in which every object stood out clear, distinct, and 
plain ; the roads stretched pitilessly white and dusty 
and wearisome before the traveler; the shadows 
had retreated to the roots of the trees, as though 
they felt themselves out of place in so glaring a 
scene, and waited for their turn by-and-by, leaving 
the sun to have it all his own way for the present. 
Animal life also felt the influence of the atmosphere. 
The hum of the grasshopper and the ceaseless chirp 
of the cricket filled the air, but the birds were almost 
silent ; listless cattle had ceased to feed, and tried to 
find forgetfulness of heat and insects in sleep ; only 
man, whose toil is never-ending, pursued his labor 
as he best could under the burning sun, fulfilling 
literally the doom pronounced on Adam. 

In the wood-path of which I have spoken, it was 
something better, though even here the sun’s vertical 
rays left sacred but few spots. But the path was 
grassy, and the heavy summer foliage hung ripe on 
either hand, and curves and sharp angles in the road 
cast some shadows here and there. It was only a 
foot-track through coppices of underbrush and dense 
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young growth of bushes and tall weeds, and seldom 
used except, as now by the man, as a short-cut from 
station to station, and, as by the girl, as a road in the 

" fruit-season to those places where grew the spon- 
taneous gifts of the earth, 

What could have induced any man to walk on 
this melting morning across the ridges from White- 
chester to Bleekmans, which it afterward appeared 
was his destination, is a mystery which must ever re- 
main unsolved. True, the short distance is but five 
miles, while round by the road it is eleven, owing to 
the intervening marsh only passable on foot, and 
scarcely even so; but, when we consider how much 
more prone is human nature to sacrifice time to con- 
venience than comfort to time, we can only fall back 
on the theory that Chance (unless we change our 
phraseology and devoutly say the hand of Provi- 
dence) had directed our traveler on this occasion to 
the use of his own limbs. He had, however, more 
than repented of his rash resolve before half the dis- 
tance was passed; and while waiting for breath, 
seated on a prostrate tree at one of the shady curves 
aforesaid, he was startled by the sudden apparition 
of the girl. 

Only by the suddenness of her appearance in 
that unfrequented place, for in herself there was 
nothing terrible. A fair, fresh girl of seventeen or 
eighteen, with bright cheeks, smiling lips and eyes, 
and rippling auburn hair, is not an alarming object, 
even to a pursy man of more than middle age, with 
grizzled locks and lines that tell of hard experience 
on his weather-beaten face. So, after the first in- 
voluntary exclamation, he looked with a pleased ex- 
pression at the bright young vision that stood before 
him. 

I say stood, for at the sound of his voice she 
stopped. Fortunately for her, something even more 
attractive than her beauty arrested his attention as 
she passed him. Her pretty face ~~» have pleased 
him for a moment, received a kindly nod, gone by, 
and been forgotten ; but what was of far more im- 
portance in his sight was a tin pail hanging on her 
arm, in the bottom of which some water splashed 
about with a delicious gurgling sound. 

“Hold on!” he said, after giving her “ good- 
day.” “Give us a drink if you have it to spare. 
I’m pretty nigh choked.” 

“Tis warm, ain’t it?” the girl said, handing 
him the pail and taking off a pink sun-bonnet to 
fan her pinker face ; and he noticed as she did so 
that she drew carefully back into the shade of the 
bushes. 

“You're careful of your skin, I reckon,” he re- 
marked, with a laugh, looking at the delicate bloom 
which even that day's heat had scarcely marred. 
“ And I don’t know but what you're right to be so. 
How old are you ?” 

“ Eighteen next week.” 

“T thought about that. I'd a child .once of that 
age, and she didn’t look very unlike you either. Got 
a beau?” he added, somewhat suddenly. 

It seemed so absolutely certain that a girl with 
such a face must possess one, if not more than one, 
of those appendages, and take them as a matter of 
course, that he rather wondered at the scarlet flush 
which overspread her face and neck at his very com- 
monplace joke; and, instead of the laughing an- 
swer he expected, she stammered something quite 
inaudible. 

“TI didn’t mean to offend you,” he said. “I’m 
old enough to be your grandfather, so you needn’t 
mind what I say. Going to be married, per- 
haps?” 

“ Perhaps—when my time comes,” said the girl, 





with a mixture of carelessness and confusion ; but 
the carelessness was very evidently simulated, while 
the confusion was perceptibly real. 

“You're too young,” said the man, looking at 
her attentively. “If you’d take my advice—but you 
won't take it, so I'll keep it by me for the next one 
that will. What’s the use of talking to girls like 
you? Haven’t I done it before, and didn’t I do it 
in vain?” He grew suddenly grave, drew a deep 
sigh, and was silent. 

“’Tain’t good,” said the girl, as he took the pail 
again and raised it to his mouth for a second draught. 
“Tt’s only swale-water, but as it was pretty clear I 
took some for fear I’d be dry before I got home. 
It’s quite a little piece to walk.” 

“ Been berrying?” And he looked at some red 
stains on her fingers. 

“Yes, but berries is few and scattering this year. 
I started out to look for some, but I got none worth 
while. Don’t you know blood from berry-juice ? 
See here! what a scratch I got as I was climbing a 
fence.” 

She turned back her sleeve and showed a deep 
mark from which the blood still oozed a little ; and 
he now noticed that it had dripped and left broad 
blotches down the side of her faded light cotton 
dress, “Why, did that small scratch bleed all 
that?” he asked. 

“And more too, till I washed it off in the 
swale.” 

“You haven’t walked from Low’s swale this 
morning ?” 

“T guess no one carried me either there or back. 
But what do you know about Low’s swale? You're 
a stranger in these parts, ain’t you?” 

“T wasn’t always, if Iam now. I used to know 
the place well enough, and that’s why I undertook 
to walk across, instead of going round, as I ought. 
But either the road is longer than it was, or else my 
legs were younger then than they are now.” 

The girl laughed. 
<5 Well, it’s no longer now to go on than to go 
back,” she said. ‘I wonder what time it is ?—it 
must be near noon.” 

As she spoke the sound of a hoarse whistle came 
on the breeze to their ears. 

“ That's the eastern express coming into White- 
chester ; it’s a quarter to twelve.” 

“Well, I must go on,” said the traveler, slowly 
rising. “And when you catch me walking across 
this confounded ridge again you may tell me of it, 
that’s all. Much obliged for the water.” And he 
went his way. 

“Quite welcome,” was the stereotyped answer ; 
and the girl took her seat on the log he had just va- 
cated, and watched the retreating figure out of sight. 
—‘ I wonder who he is?” she thought. “I wish I’d 
found out his name. But what matter? I'll never 
see him again.” 

As the girl sat there in the bloom of young beau- 
ty and the flush of a happiness long strange to her, 
the recollection of the unknown traveler soon passed 
from her mind. Dreaming of happy days soon to 
come, the events of the present moment were little 
to her; in visions of a youth and beauty like her 
own she forgot the uninteresting age and ugliness 
from which she had just sane ; and foresaw not 
that the time was near at hand when all the world’s 
wealth, and almost all earthly hopes, would be freely 
bartered for the sight of that weather-beaten face 
and grizzled hair. 
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CHAPTER II. 
STRANGE GAME, 


THE same ridge of which the weary traveler ex- 
ager such unqualified disapproval extended for 
ve miles westward, It here, however, became the 
rocky shore of an arm of the lake, a narrow stri 
of water running inland for about a mile and a half ; 
the outer shore being bold and precipitous, clothed 
here and there with tufts of ragged evergreens and 
wild vines, the inner or bay-shore low and marshy, 
fringed with alders, iris, spikenard, and other deni- 
zens of a wet soil. The only house within some dis- 
tance was that of Mr. Vanvannick, which stood on 
the other side of the inlet on the main road, and, as 
the crow flies, about a mile from the high shore. 
The land on the ridge being quite worthless, it was 
only used as a pasture for sheep and young cattle, 
and was seldom trodden by any human foot. In the 
autumn the cranberry-pickers sometimes invaded 
the solitudes of the marsh, and Mr. Vanvannick or 
his son occasionally paddled across in the old punt 
with salt for the colts and cattle; otherwise, for 
months together, the waste of rock and brushwood 
would be undisturbed. 

This being the case, it was somewhat singular 
that on this particular morning not only had the girl 
whose acquaintance we have already made acknowl- 
edged to having been at Low’s swale, the name by 
which the marsh was generally known, but at the 
moment when she made the announcement the ridge 
was tenanted by five other persons. Who the five 
were will perhaps be made manifest before the close 
of our narrative ; at present we have to do with but 
two of them. 

It happened that for some little time previously 
the ridge had been the resort of a large number of 
wild-pigeons, and, as these birds are held—and de- 
servedly so—in considerable esteem, their haunts 
were soon discovered and invaded by sportsmen 
eager for the spoil. Were it not for the busy time of 
the year, the number of these might have been much 
greater ; but the hay absorbed the attention of most 
of the surrounding country, and only here and there 
an idler or one whose work was slack could afford 
the time needful for the slaughter of the game. 

The two young men who have some connection 
with our story were strangers in the neighborhood. 
Traveling together on the main road, and puttin 
up for the night at Bleekman’s, they had been tol 
of the pigeon-roost, and resolved to devote a day to 


mp Their own fast horse had conveyed them to 
the entrance of the scrub and brushwood, and, tied 
to a tree, awaited their return; while they, each 


with a borrowed gun in his hand, pursued the mazes 
of the woody paths in search of the game, but had 
not proclaimed their presence on the ridge by a sin- 
gle shot. Their day’s adventures were to be very 
different from what they had anticipated. 

“ Well, I’m hanged if I see much fun in this,” 
said one, as they met, after a short se tion, and 
trod together a grassy path wide enough for the two 
to walk abreast. “Here have we tramped about for 
more than an hour and haven’t found the place yet. 
We should have brought a guide.” 

“ Have patience, Phil,” said the other, with a 
laugh. “Our luck will come. If we don’t see the 
roost, I’m persuaded we shall find something before 
the day is out.” 

The sun beat fiercely down into the open glade 
where they stood, and, as the rays were reflected 
from the rocky slabs and burnt grass beneath their 





feet, the heat became almost unbearable. The 
young men paused, and the one addressed as Phil 
took off his light straw hat to wipe his heated brow. 
A momentary lull in the wind had let the rustling 
leaves drop motionless, and a deep silence reigned 
for an instant in the wood. 

It was suddenly broken. At no great distance 
from them apparently, they heard the sound of a 
man’s voice, rapid and loud ; then followed a shout ; 
and then what sounded very like a woman’s scream. 
To the latter neither would swear afterward, but at 
the moment each was sure that he heard a female 
voice, and, each seeing in his companion’s face the 
suspicion of something wrong, both bounded off in 
the direction whence the sound had come. As they 
started, Phil stumbled over a root, his gun going off 
as he fell ; but, quickly gathering himself up again 
unhurt, he was but a moment or two behind his 
friend. 

Utterly ignorant of the locality, they passed 
some few minutes in a blind search, and at last came 
out on the same road farther on. This they pursued 
for a short distance, and at a turn of the path the 
eyes of both fell together on the body of a man lying 
full length upon the grass some way before them. 

“Hallo! what’s up?” said Phil’s companion, 
quickening his pace. , 

“ Remains of a spree, I fancy,” remarked Phil, 
with a laugh, “ Gad, though, it’s a queer place to 
be drunk at this time of day.” 

But the other, who was a few steps in advance, 
turned round with his face gone suddenly white. 
“ Hush, Phil, for God’s sake !” he said, low and sharp. 
“ The man’s killed.” 

It was so. Before them lay a young man of two 
or three and twenty, evidently struck down by a sud- 
den and fatal blow ; still breathing, but gasping out 
his life in short, quick sobs, while blood trickled 
slowly from a onal, deep wound in his neck. As 
Phil’s companion fell on his knees beside him and 
raised his head, his eyes lighted, but he seemed past 


speech. 

“What's the matter? What has happened? 
What can we do for you?” were Phil’s rapid ques- 
tion ; but there came no reply. 

“ Here’s a business, Dunc. What are we to 
do?” 

“TI don’t know. The man’s dying, I’m afraid, 
and he didn’t kill himself, that’s certain. I wish he 
could tell us something about it.” 

The dying man seemed to hear and understand. 

“Can you speak? Can you let us know who 
you are, and what to do?” said Duncan, very gen- 
tly. —“ Phil, I wonder if there’s any water to be 

ot?” 
. The man heard, and, though he could not raise 
his hand, moved a finger in one direction, and at 
last, by a violent effort, words came : 

“ Avice—Harmer—down there—pond ;” and the 
voice died away. 

Phil sprang to his feet, and was hurrying in the 
direction indicated, when the other called him back. 

“Stop, Phil! If any one goes there, I do. 
You're none too cool any time: and who knows 
what or who may be there ?—What was that name 

‘ou said? Who is the cause of this work?” the 
ast words to the man whose head still rested on his 
knee. 
“ Follow—pond—Avice—” 

“ Did Avice do it?” said Phil, impatiently, for 
the man’s life was evidently ebbing fast away. 

But no more words came. Another effort to 
speak brought a horrible rattle to the throat, and a 
rush of blood to the lips. The eyes closed, and the 
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head rested with a heavier weight @f Vie supporting 
knee. 

“He'll never speak again, I doubt,” said Dun- 
can, solemnly, laying him down upon the 
“ He’s fainted now ; I'll go for some water, if there’s 
any to be had, but I fear it’s little use. Stay by him, 
Phil.” 

He started, as the man had pointed, through a 
perfect tangle of junipeg and brushwood. He had 
no idea where he was going, and no expectation of 
finding water in so unlikely a place ; but, persever- 
ing, he came out in two or three minutes on the banks 
of a pond. 

A dark, dreary, dismal place it was. If ever a 
place looked fit to be the scene of a murder this was 
the one. Even in the noon sunshine a black shadow 
hung over the black water, covered here and there 
with patches of filthy, yellow scum. Rotten logs 
lay like loathsome monsters on the surface ; horri- 
ble, discolored fungi grew along the edges ; trailing, 
poisonous-looking weeds wound themselves about 
the bushes that fringed the margin, and drooped 
from the branches of the melancholy trees that shaded 
the desolate pool. Coiled on the border lay the hide- 
ous folds of a large water-snake, which slipped out 
of sight when disturbed by Duncan’s tread. No 
bird sang, no insect skimmed the water, which looked 
unfathomably deep and treacherous. Duncan took up 
a stone and cast it in; it fell sullenly into the middle 
of the black and slimy lake, which did not splash but 
spread out in smooth, undulating rings like oil. A 
place of more utter loneliness, or more suggestive of 
dark deeds and hidden secrets, would have been 


hard to find. Its aspect sent a shudder even to 
Duncan’s fearless heart. 
“ Did they mean to hide him here, I wonder?” 


“ They couldn’t well have found a bet- 
ter place. It’s an awful business, whatever's at the 
bottom of it. This water is not fit, but it’ll have to 
do. There's no time to lose.” He considered a mo- 
ment, took off one of his heavy shoes, filled it at the 
clearest spot he could find, and retraced his steps. 

“You're too late,” said Phil, as he emerged from 
the bushes. “ He’s a dead man, if there ever was 
one. It’s a black business, Duncan. What shall we 
do?” 

“We must take the body with us, Phil, and give 
information the first house we come to.” 

“We can’t do that. Don’t you know it’s against 
the law to touch him?” 

“T can’t help it; we must risk that. Whoever 
did it knows we're here; we must not leave him, 
and it’s not safe for one to stay alone.” 

“T’m not afraid of a woman, Dunc.” 

“A woman?” 

“Yes. You see that juniper-scrub ? I saw a 
woman there. She did it.’ 

“You're dreaming, Phil.” 

“ As wide awake as you. He held my hands as 
he was dying, and I couldn’t stir, and by the time I 
was free she was gone. But, as God shall judge me, 
I saw a woman’s dress among those bushes.” 

“ Shall we search them ?’ 

“What's the use? Whoever is here knows the 
ground and has got a clear start. No, I guess I’ve 
got already all we'd find by searching. See here.” 

He put into Duncan’s hand a woman’s pocket- 
handkerchief; it was quite clean, of plain muslin, 
and unmarked in any way. “That’s hers, of 
course,” he said, “ but I’m afraid #¢ will give no clew. 
o—, here’s another thing—what do you make of 
this ?” 

He held out a spray of lime-flowers, fresh and un- 


he thought. 





faded. Duncan looked up, and round ; there was no 
lime-tree to be seen. 

“ This was in his hand,” resumed Phil, “and the 
tree it grew on grows in an open space a short way 
down that other path; the grass under it is rather 
long, and beaten down as if people had sat there in 
conversation, but not trampled as if there’d been a 
struggle, and the flowers are strewed there. I can’t 
make it out. It’s not likely they were on friendly 
terms if she killed him ; but, if they were quarrel- 
ing, what were they doing with the flowers?’ 

“ Leave guessing, Phil ; it’s not your business nor 
mine. We have our own share to account for, and 
that’s enough, and more than enough, for me. And 
we'd best know just what we have to say—look what 
time it is now.” 

“ Nearly half-past twelve. So you think we're 
bound to take him with us? Hadn't we better go 
at once?” 

“We must not leave him,” said Duncan, think- 
ing of the pool. 

“Come, then. I suppose we can’t be very far 
from the horse. I don’t know how you feel, Dunc, 
but for my part I wish we’d let the pigeons alone 
to-day.” 


—+—— 


CHAPTER III. 
ONE OF MANY. 


GIVEN a certain set of circumstances and it be- 
comes a necessity of our nature'to frame a theory to 
fit them. When, as is not unfrequently the case, 
the two do not immediately agree, one of two 
coufses is generally pursued ; and in that aversion 
which the human mind usually entertains for wait- 
ing till time shall bring the truth to light, we are 
apt either from the partial facts we know to form a 
totally wrong estimate of motives, or, theoretically 
right, we invent a few convenient facts to suit our 
preconceived ideas. 

When, therefore, on this long-remembered 14th 
of July, the lifeless body of Stephen Vanvannick was 
brought to his father’s house, the house he had left 
in all the pride and strength of early manhood but a 
few hours before; when the father’s grief and the 
mother’s distraction touched to the heart's core all 
who witnessed them, and in the excitement witnesses 
were many; when all was confusion and mystery as 
to the doer of the deed or the motive for it ; when 
all were ready to speak and none could be found to 
listen ; and when out of the various suggestions none 
appeared to touch the truth—what could be done 
but imagine what might have been the case, and then 
cling tenaciously to that as the reality? This was 
done ; so that, on a very slight foundation of fact, a 
very imposing edifice of conjecture had already been 
built up when Dr. Wells arrived. The messengers 
who went for him knew as well as he did when he 
came, that medical aid was useless ; but it was proper 
with the necessary officers of the law also to summon 
a doctor, and the proper thing was done. 

Stephen was dead—the doctor affirmed positive- 
ly that he could not have lived a quarter of an hour 
after the infliction of the fatal wound ; therefore the 
murder could only just have been perpetrated when 
the discoverers reached the spot. he two who 
were the discoverers were both creditable and re- 
spectable young men; they came from Whiteville, 
a small place about twelve miles beyond White- 
chester, Philip Mason being the son of the first 
business-man of the village, and Duncan Bay, his 
friend, a young farmer living on his own property 
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in the ek They had been on a visit to the 
betrothed wife of the latter, and were returning, 
this being Tuesday, after an absence of three days. 
The character of both was unimpeachable, the tes- 
timony of both beyond suspicion, and when they 
had told their story, and related the events of the 
morning so far as they knew them, it was received 
as the truth without a moment's doubt. 

And out of the darkness grew gradually a glim- 
mer of dawn; and what had been enveloped in 
mystery assumed, when questions had elicited all 
the evidence Philip Mason had to give, a very dif- 
ferent complexion. Stephen Vanvannick was one 
who might be supposed to have not an enemy in the 
world; he was good-tempered, good-natured, free 
with help of time and money to those who needed 
either, never quarreled with his neighbors, and lived 
on the best of terms both with his own family and 
those around him. But inquiry, conjecture, and com- 
parison of notes, brought to light a fossid/e enemy, 
and if a possible why not a certain one? The sec- 
ond name uttered by Stephen had escaped the mem- 
ory of both the young men, but both, from its pecu- 
liarity, were clear as to the “ Avice,” and on being 
asked if the other were “ Harmer,” recognized it 
at once, and never wavered afterward. This was 
enough. Every one knew that Stephen had once 
been a lover of Avice Gray—every one had heard 
that Fred Harmer sought her in marriage now—what 
easier than to believe that Stephen’s slumberin 
— had been revived, and his jealousy coomel 

y the appearance of a new suitor? Indeed, he had 
been heard to swear that no other should marry 
Avice Gray while he lived ; he was dead, and posi- 
tive evidence given that a woman was on the spot 
when he onal his last breath—what better prem- 
ises could be desired for arriving at a conclusion? 
Was it not clear and plain that Avice preferred the 
new lover to the old one, and that in some scene of 
reproach and quarrel she had—perhaps intention- 
ally, perhaps in passion and by accident —struck 
from her path the opposer of her union? How, or 
in what manner, no one stopped to inquire ; when 

ple are determined to prejudge, who ever keeps 
probabilities in sight? The case was prejudged 
inst Avice Gray, to the satisfaction of all who 
discussed it, two hours after it had come under dis- 
cussion at all. Why suspicion lighted easily on her, 
why it rested heavily when once excited, and why 
people were ready to believe the worst that could be 
told them, may now be explained. No one will 
wonder at the explanation. We all know that jus- 
tice and charity are not the breath of the world; 
that poverty and helplessness are not the surest 
assports to public favor; and that, for those who 
abor under these disadvantages, to be accused is 
generally to be condemned. 

Avice Gray was servant, or, to speak more prop- 
erly, “ hired girl,” at Mrs. Harmer’s. Mrs. Harmer 
was a widow, who, with a family of three sons and a 
daughter, occupied a large farm, across one corner 
of which extended the wood-road of which the first 
scene of this history gave us a glimpse. If you ob- 

ject to a heroine of such low rank in the social scale, 

am sorry, but I cannot help it; Avice was but a 
servant, and never rose far above that station, while 
we shall trace her story—the story which I must 
relate as it occurred, or not at all—and her life was 
no easy one. Mrs. Harmer, though a kind-hearted 
woman, was an exacting one, and Avice served her 
humbly for scanty pay. That she had to do so was 
either (according to your way ofsthinking) her mis- 
fortune or her fault. Young as she was, fair and 
innocent as she seemed, Avice bore a “light name,” 















and it was not so easy for her to find home and 
— oe as though she had been of untarnished 
‘ame. 

“Oh, the odious creature!” exclaims some ma- 
tronly reader, eager, at the first breath of suspicion, 
to fasten on its victim all the rigor of condemnation. 
“ Shut the book, my dear; we want to hear nothing 
about such people.” Do so, madam ; for you, and 
such as you, I do not write the story of poor Avice 
Gray ; perhaps, if there were fewer like you, there 
would not be so many to suffer like her. But for 
those who do not look on the suspicion of evil as 
evil itselfi—who believe that, on condition of “sin- 
ning no more,” even the sinner may be forgiven— 
and whose hearts can melt with charity and swell 
as readily with indignation against the powerful, as 
with contempt for the weak, I will continue the tale. 
I am not without example ; not for nothing, doubt- 
less, but to teach a most noble and much-needed les- 
son, was written that sweetest of sermons on charity, 
“ Parson Gartand’s Daughter.” 

Avice Gray was the only surviving child of a 
widowed mother. Her father, a sailor, had been 
drowned before her birth, and on the widow, left 
almost destitute by his sudden fate, and crushed 
alike by sickness and by sorrow, devolved the duty 
of bringing 7 the infant who came fatherless into 
the world. Had she been naturally robust, the task 
might not have proved beyond her strength, for she 
had friends able and willing to help her; but she 
was “come of decent folks,” and did not like to 
accept charity. She would take nothing without 

iving an equivalent, and, in rendering that equiva- 
fent in the labor sufficient to earn what would feed 
and clothe herself and her child, however rly, 
she wore herself out. Her health, always frail, grew 
frailer. She had tried to send her child to school, 
but was obliged to withdraw her to perform the 
few household tasks which, few as they were, she 
could no longer execute. She tried needlework, but 
failed to satisfy her employers. How could they 
wait while she was incapable of holding her needle? 
Even knitting at last became too much for her; and 
at length, when Avice was thirteen, she sank quietly to 
rest. Her few relations had, in the mean time, died 
or removed, and Avice was left alone in the world. 

Alone in the world! Words easy to speak, easy 
to write, but how hard to realize '—words whose 
sound is often in our ears, but how seldom is their 
import in our hearts! The world to cope with—the 
world to struggle against—the world to dare. The 
world is a harsh antagonist, and but few of those 
who enter the lists of combat single-handed are ever 
enrolled as victors. God help those who, like Avice 
Gray, are alone in the world! 

Among those who had been interested in and 
kind to her mother, was Mrs. Vanvannick, and into 
Mrs, Vanvannick’s household she was taken on her 
mother’s death. Here, for two years, she was com- 
fortable and tolerably happy. Mrs. Vanvannick 
was a hard-working woman, and demanded hard 
work from those around her; but she was not one 
materially to ill-treat any one under her care; she 
gave, in return for the services performed for her, 
abundance of good food and ample clothing, and did 
not scold more than the natural course of things made 
necessary. The _ education was of course neg- 
lected ; she could read tolerably, and write a little 
wretchedly ; and there it seemed probable her learn- 
ing would begin and end ; but she became skilled in 
all kinds of househould-work, and was so handy, so 
cheerful, so trustworthy, so good-tempered, and so 
willing to learn, that, by the time she was fifteen, 
Mrs, Vanvannick hugged herself greatly on the fore- 
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thought that had made her charitable, and believed 
herself in ession of a treasure. 

But all too soon the pleasant dream departed. 
The two years changed Avice from an unformed 
child into a sweet and lovely girl, not woman yet, 
but with all womanly charms and graces fast bud- 
ding into bloom—a half-opened human flower, 
stirred already with the mysteries of life and 
thought as the bud is stirred to open to the yet un- 
known sunshine—that most endearing of creations, 
a maiden good and fair, with all the charm and 
sweetness of the one period of life where “ brook 
and river meet.” Ah, where was now the tender, 
fostering care that should have nursed the young 
and lovely promise into safe and pure maturity? 
Who shall blame the vine, created to cling, that it 
accepts the support offered by the stately tree? 
And what shall be said or thought of her who, 
ignoring the sacred responsibility incurred in the 
charge of this young soul, could for worldly, selfish 
ends betray her trust, and cast out to certain dan- 
ger and probable destruction one utterly without 

efense? 

Mrs. Vanvannick was not slow to perceive the 
change that time, good food, and a healthy life, had 
wrought in Avice Gray; but, to her unutterable 
annoyance, she found that her son was quite as 
much alive to it as she. Her anger made her quick- 
sighted, and, long before Avice was aware of the 
nature of her own feelings, the astute elder woman 
knew well enough that her handsome, winning son 
had gained possession of all the heart a girl of 
fifteen has to bestow. At that she was not sur- 
prised, and, like most of her sex (not ali, thank 
God! and shame on them that there are so many }), 
him she scarcely even blamed. That he should 
amuse himself with the child kept out of charity, 
without a serious thought or a moment's reflection 
on the misery he might cause, was right enough: 
young men will be young men. But what oppro- 
brium could be deep enough for her? Could vile 
ingratitude and shameless levity go beyond what she 
had shown? Should she not have been able to take 
his words at their true worth, and rate all his prof- 
fered jewels as dust and ashes? Should she not 
have “ forecast the years,” and seen from the begin- 
ning what the end must be? Ah, woman of fifty! 
when will you remember that you were once fif- 
teen? Why will you forget, when you have gained 
the knowledge of evil, that you have attained it but 
with years? Would you take from youth its blessed 
ignorance, envious of a joy you can never know 
again? Or would you not rather cry in anguish for 
a return of those early years when suspicion was 
unknown—when men were true and faithful, and 
life stretched a fair land of promise to your view? 

It is not likely that any such thoughts as these 
entered the mind of Mrs. Vanvannick. She was a 
hard, worldly-wise woman, with whom sentiment 
and refinement of thought had never been daily 
bread. But there was method in her anger. She 
knew that to accuse is often to suggest, and she said 
no word to the girl whose welfare in this world, and 
perhaps in the next, depended upon her, and to 
whom a word of tender, motherly warning would 
have been Heaven-sent charity. After some consid- 
eration, she did speak to her son, and received in 
reply a laughing assurance that there was no foun- 
dation for her Ron Her suspicions were lessened, 
but by no means dissipated ; she kept strict watch, 
and her vigilance was at length rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a stolen interview—an unmistakable 
lovers’ tryst— under the orchard-wall one Sunday 
afternoon. Denial was no longer of any avail, and 





Stephen not only avowed his liking for his mother's 
orphan dependent, but intimated his intention of 
making her his wife. Then her anger blazed forth 
indeed, and the young man clearly perceived that, 
though evil intentions toward the girl would have 
been a sore misdemeanor in his mother’s eyes, to 
offer her to her as a daughter would be an offense 
of a still deeper dye. The lesson was not lost. By 
deference and submission, partly affected and partly 
real, he soothed his mother until her indignant re- 
proaches changed to gentle chiding, and on the 
defenseless girl fell the weight of her wrath. She 
was turned out of the house 

Perhaps that in itself might have been no great 
misfortune, for homes are easily found in our West- 
ern world by those who possess skilled hands and 
the will to use them. Avice could be no less than 
a servant, and with Mrs. Vanvannick she had been 
nothing more. But her mistress, to justify a course 
which she could not but feel to be unjustifiable, 
did not hesitate to infer, if not to allege, accu- 
sations against her as fact which she knew in her 
heart to be less than suspicion. It is possible to 
repeat an assertion till, however little foundation 
there may be for it, we believe it ourselves ; perhaps 
Mrs. Vanvannick did so. At all events, she found 
it convenient to believe what completely excused 
the harshness of her conduct in the eyes of those 
with whom lay the shaping of Avice’s future, and 
closed against her the doors of the homes she might 
otherwise have entered, as well as those of the one 
she had left. 

Homeless, friendless, and with a_ character 
touched, if not blighted, by the freezing breath of 
suspicion at fifteen! The world had dealt hardly 
with Avice Gray. What wonder had she, in her first 
distress, accepted, like others, any shelter that might 
open to her? What wonder had she, writhing under 
accusations borne for her lover’s sake and his de- 
sertion, welcomed his return to her on any terms? 
What wonder had she, in her utter helplessness, be- 
come what they would have made her? But Avice 
was preserved ; when it seemed least likely, a friend 
came to her aid. Whether out of contradiction to 
the general feeling ; whether out of interest or.char- 
ity ; or whether out of real belief in the girl's worth, 
Mrs. Harmer declared herself her friend. She as- 
serted her confidence of the girl’s perfect innocence 
of all wrong, and took her home. 

Mrs. Harmer was kind to Avice. I should be 
sorry to attribute this altogether to the fact that her 
services were valuable, and her gratitude so deep, 
that for those services she would accept little com- 
pensation beyond the food she ate and the poor 
clothes she wore, but I will not say that such may 
not in some degree have been the case. At any rate, 
let us give her credit for what she did. She acted a 
mother’s part to Avice, not only in the bestowal of 
food and shelter, but motherly advice and motherly 
care; she saved her from the danger which might 
have attended the further pursuit of Stephen Van- 
vannick ; and she did her best to restore to the girl 
the good opinion of others, by boldly and constantly 
expressing her own. If she took some credit to her- 
self for her charity and her trustfulness ; if she reaped 
some benefit from her kindness, and received some - 
recompense for the care and the shelter, who shall 
blame her? In this world, where there are so few 
good deeds, why should we hide our own under a 
bushel ? 

To Avice Gray, at all events, such considerations 
as these did net suggest themselves, and Mrs. Har- 
mer was to her an angel of mercy and light. In 
simple natures, not cultivated or refined out of the 
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possession or exercise of the primitive virtues, grati- 
tude sometimes takes strong hold, and it ante dane 
root in the heart of Avice Gray. To her, the wom- 
an who had believed and trusted her, who, instead 
of thrusting her over the precipice, had sustained 
her with firm arm even while bidding her look (and 
beware) into its yawning depths, who had given her 
protection when all others failed, was one to be 
simply revered and served with all the strength of 
which her mind and sense were capable. It would 
perhaps be scarcely too much to say that she con- 
sidered her life at the disposal of the friend who 
had made that life worth keeping. When, shortly 
after her entrance into her new service, Mrs. Har- 
mer was the victim of a dangerous and infectious 
disorder, it was Avice who supplied to her the 
daughter's place, which the daughter herself was too 
terrified to fill ; it was Avice who bathed the fevered 
head, Avice who gave the cooling drink, Avice who 
watched by —_ and worked by day till her mis- 
tress was completely restored. She had her reward, 
for Mrs. Harmer, instead of only kindly feeling, 
conceived for her a real attachment, and was wont 
to hold her dutiful conduct before her own child as 
an example to be followed ; not, it must be owned, 
very much to that young lady’s satisfaction. 

Thus for two years Avice had dwelt under Mrs. 
Harmer’s roof, safe and contented, if not very happy. 
Very happy she could not be, for she had been really 
fond of Stephen Vanvannick, and his desertion of 
her, no less than the shadow on her name, 
had cast a deep gloom over her young life. But she 
found her comfort in the knowledge that her mis- 
tress trusted her, that her many duties were faith- 
fully performed, and that all who dwelt with her and 
witnessed her daily life were her friends. 

It was a mistaken comfort. Of those she deemed 
friends one was fast becoming, indeed, had already 
become, far more than a friend—another was no 
friend at all. Fred Harmer had learned to think 
— Vanvannick a fool, and to hope, with time 
and patience, to win as a prize the girl he had re- 
jected and forsaken. Dorade Harmer hated her 
— all the strength of a passionate and jealous 

eart. 


——+— 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GLEAM OF SUNSET. 


It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when 
Avice Gray entered the kitchen where Mrs. Harmer, 
busied with her handmaiden’s neglected work, was 
wondering and fuming at her absence. She looked 
up severely as she set down the heavy iron with 
which she was employed, and prepared to administer 
a stern rebuke. ° 

“You'd be a good one to send for sorrow, Avice 
Gray ; I’m glad you don’t carry my good luck with 
you. I'd like to know where you've been and what 
you've been doing, and me with all the work on my 
shoulders this whole melting day ?” 

“T’m verry sorry, Mrs. Harmer,” said the girl, 
but there was little grief in either her face or her 
tone. The pink flush yet remained in her cheeks, 
and her eyes were bright with an excitement evi- 
dently of a pleasurable nature. Her mistress, look- 
ing at her again, seemed struck with her appearance, 
and spoke in a different tone. 

- y, what have you been doing to yourself, 
Avice? you look as spry as a cricket—say, where 

? ” 


have you been 
™ van tell you, Mrs. Harmer,” said the girl, as she 





took off her sun-bonnet, and prepared to resume her 
duties. ‘“ You've been the best of friends to me, 
and you shall be the first to hear what I’ve to tell, 
as you’ve good right. I'm sorry I’m so late, but it 
was so warm over on the ridges, and I was so tired 
hunting the berries, that I sat down to rest in the 
shade ——s home, and fell asleep before I thought.” 

“ You left this at five this morning, and you must 
have got across the ridges and out to the berry-field 


, before seven. If you got none, why didn’t you come 


right home? You hain’t been asleep all that time, 
so don’t tell me you have.” 

“T’'ll not tell you so, Mrs. Harmer, because it 
would not be true. When you know how it was, 
you'll forgive me, I know.” The girl put up her 
hands as she spoke to arrange her disordered hair, 
and in doing so disengaged some lime-flowers which 
were fastened among the rings and curls, and which 
fell upon the table. She also, as she lifted her arms, 
exposed the scratch, and Mrs. Harmer’s attention 
was attracted, as that of the man on the ridge had 
been, by the stained condition of her dress. 

“T should think you might have more sense, 
Avice Gray. How in creation did you hurt yourself 
so, and what are you dressed up in flowers for, in 
such a rig as yours?” 

The girl smiled—a soft, happy smile. “I'll tell 
you all about it,” she said. “I did go straight across 
the ridges to the berry-field, but, try as I would, I 
couldn’t get more than a couple of quarts, and them 
I lost when I fell over the fence and hurt my arm. 
I'd have picked them up if the ground had been 
dry, but the swamp mud had spoiled them.” 

“What swamp ?” demanded Mrs. Harmer, quick- 
ly. “ Was you at Low’s swale?” 

“ Yes,” said Avice, with a blush, and casting down 
her eyes. “I came across the corner that way home.” 

Mrs. Harmer shook her head. “ Will you never 
be anything but a fool, Avice? I’d have more spirit 
if I was you than to ever think of a man that con- 
sidered himself too good for me. Stephen Vanvan- 
nick’s brought trouble enough on you already, and 
if I. was in your place I’d not go anigh the spot 
where I might chance to meet him.” 

But Avice only smiled again, and seemed un- 
moved by the rebuke. “I did meet him this morn- 
ing,” she said, softly. ‘“ He was over to salt the cat- 
tle, and I saw him.” 

“And you staid out all morning on that ridge 
with Stephen Vanvannick? O Avice, that’s too bad 
of you! To go and set folks talking again, after 
all the pains I've been at toclear you! You'd ought 
to know better—for my sake, if not your own.” 

“Folks will have to talk a little more before 
they stop,” said Avice, demurely, looking down. 
Then she suddenly raised her eyes, and, though she 
colored to her hair, she looked steadily into Mrs. 
Harmer’s face. “You may as well know it at 
once,” she said. ‘“ Stephen and me are going to be 
married next week.” 

Mrs. Harmer stared at her, and then dropped, 
dumb with astonishment, into the nearest chair. As 
she expressed it afterward, “her breath was fairly 
taken away.” 

Avice waited a moment, and then, as ‘no words 
came, spoke timidly. “Are you angry, Mrs. Har- 
mer? I thought you'd be pleased.” 

“ Pleased, child?” said her mistress, finding her 
tongue again, and, in her woman’s pleasure at the 
prospect of a marriage, forgetting all her former se- 
verity—“ pleased, child? I’m knocked senseless! 
Pleased ?-yes, of course, if you’re pleased Iam. But, 
O Avice!” she exclaimed, as a sudden remembrance 
came to her, “ do you know what you've done?” 
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“Ves,” said Avice, blushing again, and again 
looking down. “I know what you mean, and that’s 
one reason why I thought you'd be glad of what I’ve 
told you.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Harmer, slowly, “I don’t 
know but what ’tis so. If Fred had set his heart so 
on you as nothing could have turned him, and you 
had thought the same, I’d have made no objections, 
for I think in such matters every one should suit 
theirselves. But, if you’re out of the way, he may 
bring his mind to the girl I’ve laid out for him, and 
I don’t deny but what that will satisfy me better. 
So we'll all be pleased, and I wish you much joy ; 
but you'll have to tell me how it came about, for it’s 
so sudden and unexpected I can’t even guess.” 

“T'll tell you just how it was. I met Stephen on 
the ridge, as I told you, and he spoke to me. I 
answered him, but I wasn’t going to stop to talk, 
when he asked me what was my hurry, and what 
was the reason he never saw me now. I was vexed, 
and spoke up and told him I’d seen too much of him 
already for my own good. Then he got angry, and 
said he supposed what people said was true. I told 
him people said a good many things, and asked him 
what one he meant, and he said every one had it 
that Fred Harmer was making up to me. What 
could I answer? I couldn’t say no, could I?” 

“TI never knew you tell a lie, Avice. I don’t 
suppose you could. What did you say?” 

“TI said I couldn’t help folks talking, and it 
didn’t matter to him, anyway. He said it mattered 
a great deal—that he liked me first, and he had the 
best right, and—well, I needn’t say it all; I sup- 
pose they all say as much and mean as little,” said 
the girl with a somewhat forced laugh. “He pro- 
voked me till I told him it was no concern of his 
who wanted to marry me if he did not ; and then he 
swore he did, and he would, if I would have him ; 
that he was sorry he had given way to his mother so 
much, and he was old enough to please himself, and 
—and—” 

Had Avice been a well-educated young lady, she 
would doubtless have told her tale in more refined 
language ; but it is doubtful if she would have ren- 
dered more intelligible to her listener what had 
taken place. 

“And you agreed, like a fool of a child as you 
are?” But the severity of Mrs. Harmer’s words 
was belied by her kind tone and her motherly look 
and smile. A 

“What else could I say? I’ve never liked any 
one else as I like him. His mother will make a 
fuss about it, I suppose, but am I bound to mind 
her? She did me all the harm she could once, and 
but for you, Mrs. Harmer, God knows how much 
worse it might have been! If Stephen wants me 
now in earnest, don’t you think I’ve as good a right 
to consider him as her?” . 

“TI guess so,” said her mistress, reflectively. 
“Tt’s hard to tell. Well, child,” she added, brisk- 
ly, seeming to awake from a reverie, “as I said be- 
fore, I wish you much joy, and I hope that you’ve 
got a good husband and will make a good wife. I'll 
give you your wedding-dress—I always meant to do 
that—and perhaps a trifle more. When is it to be?” 

“ Wednesday in next week. He’s going to get 
the license on Saturday, and on Wednesday we'll 
drive over to Whitechester, and—” 

“Get married? No you won't, child. I'll have 
the minister marry you here—as quiet as you please, 
but I'll have you married under my rool, and here 
you can stay till he gets a house to put youin, for I 
guess he’ll hardly take you home to his mother.” 

Avice’s eyes filled with grateful tears. 





“ How can I thank you?” she began. 

“Chut, child ! I don’t want no thanks, I took 
care of you this good while, and I always like to 
finish what I begin. I will say you’ve been a 
girl to me, Avice, and I shall miss you whenever you 
go; Stephen’s gain will be my loss. In the mean 
time, if you’re not too proud, you may go and do the 
churning ; I’ve had no time, and there it stands. If 
Dorade had been home I’d a-made her do it, little 
as she likes it ; but there’s small chance of her being 
in the way if there’s anything extry to be done.” 

“ Where is Dorade?” asked Avice, noticing her 
absence for the first time. 

“She drove Fred over to Whitechester to take the 
train west. One of the boys had to go on that busi- 
ness of their Aunt Sophy’s—there came another let- 
ter this morning to hurry them. I wanted Ephe to 
go—he’s the best hand at business—but he didn’t 
seem to want to leave the hay, and he coaxed Fred 
into it. He’ll be gone a fortnight or three weeks, 
and I’m right glad he zs away just now.” 

Avice heartily agreed in this, though she did not 
say so aloud, and she sincerely wished that Dorade 
could have been absent as well. Dorade was no friend 
to her, and she knew it. It was but a feeling, an 
intangible something between the girls, but it was 
there, and. each was aware of it. Dorade made no 
objection to Avice’s presence, because she relieved 
her of many household cares ; but she was jeal- 
ous of her. She was jealous of Avice’s superior 
beauty, feeling that her own advantages of dress 
and adornment could not outweigh the fresh pink- 
and -white charm of the other girl; she was jeal- 
ous of her mother’s affection for her; and on one 
other point she felt a more deadly jealousy still. 
It was not likely that such sentiments would ex- 
ist and Avice remain altogether ignorant of them ; 
and, though of a gentle disposition, she could not 
help slightly resenting a dislike for which she was 
conscious of giving no cause ; and the result was a 
very uncomfortable state of feeling, and a desire on 
the part of each to have as little as possible to do 
with the other. 

“Is Dorade coming home to-night?” Avice 
asked, as she prepared to set to work. 

“Yes, she'll be home some time after dark, if 
she does like she mostly tries to. She said she’d 
take the chance when she was out to spend the da 
in Whitechester and make some visits. She didn’t 
have to hurry on account of the horse, for both our 
teams is at work, and Ben went over and got Mr. 
Vanvannick’s black mare. He wants to trade for 
her if Steve will let her go.” 

After this there was silence for a time in the 
kitchen, broken only by the occasional rattle of Mrs. 
Harmer’s irons and the splash of the churn ; the ma- 
tron meditated her plans, the maiden was lost in 
dreams of present and future bliss. Surely the ele- 
ments of tragedy lie very near us in our daily lives. 
Which of these two happy women dreamed that he 
who filled their thoughts was unconscious forever 
alike of joy or pain? Which foresaw what a few 
moments was to bring? Around them, as within 
them, all was peace; the sun shone, and the soft 
afternoon breeze blew ; the shadow of the hop-vines 
over the western window fell and flickered on the 
painted floor; the cluck of the motherly fowls gath- 
ering their scattered broods sounded sleepy in the 
stillness ; the chirp of the locust filled the balmy 
air. Nature seemed hushed and at rest ; but when 
Nature and human nature alike seem most in a state 
of stillness and repose, then beware—for the storm 
is close at hand. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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SIX HOTELS. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


MONG the thousand-and-one hotels in various 
parts of the world beneath whose roofs I 
have found that warmest welcome of which the 
poet spoke, none remain a more interesting mem- 
ory than that upon which I came one stormy night 
on the way to Yosemite. All day long—and what 
a lengthy day it was!—we had been climbing the 
mountain roads through the dense pine - forests of 
the Sierra Nevadas. The horses employed in this 
service are the hardest-riding creatures that ever went 
on fourlegs. Their trot is agony—particularly about 
4 P.M. of along, long, weary day. The motion can be 
properly compared to that which might result if each 
leg were a pile-driver, each hoof an iron plate, and 
each footfall an effort to punch a hole in the ground. 
The racking imparted by this process to the ani- 
mal’s body, and to the victim astride of that body, is 
something awful. To increase our longings for re- 
pose, there came up a drenching thunder-storm when 
we were within an hour’s ride of the hotel; and no 
one who has not been in a thunder-storm on a-peak 
of the Sierras has any definite idea of the capacity 
of the human frame for getting wet. We were lifted 
from our horses at the door of the hotel, lame, hun- 
gry, sore, and soggy. 

It was a log cabin of the rudest sort. The land- 
lord was as rough a specimen of wild Western hu- 
manity as I ever beheld. The landlady was a 
scrawny Irishwoman of the most pronounced unti- 
diness of aspect ; but her face was wreathed in a 
genial good-nature, that made her fair to look upon, 
while it displayed a wealth of red gum and a pov- 
erty of tooth which no generosity of disposition could 
approve. We were invited-to wash ourselves in a 
tin basin at the door, with water dipped by ourselves 
from the swift-running brook at hand; but we were 
less in need of ablution than of desiccation, and we 
preferred to court dryness over the cook-stove in the 
kitchen. It was surprising, too, how soon we were 
dried, considering how thoroughly we had been 
wetted. And it was with appetites of wolves—mid- 
winter wolves, keen with prolonged fasting—that we 
sat down to supper. The table was a rude bench; 
the seats were other benches; there was no cloth; 
there was not a whole dish on the table; there was 
nothing to eat but pork and potatoes; the coffee was 
muddy, and the butter was strong, and we fought 
for every mouthful with the flies, which sought to 
drag it from us; but ambrosia and nectar never 
tickled palate of jaded epicures as that supper tickled 
us. We slept at night on the ground, with only pine- 
boughs for a wall about us and a roof above us— 
such were the primitive accommodations of this ho- 
tel—and our clothing could not with modesty be re- 
moved, there being some twenty guests that night, 
among them ladies. And the next morning we 
breakfasted on pork and potatoes cheerfully ; paid 
four dollars in gold for our accommodations willing- 





ly ; and mounted our mules (which now replaced the 
horses) to resume our journey, regretting departure 
from this happy spot profoundly. 

Our estimate of an hotel’s quality is governed by 
two particulars: first, our need; second, its diffi- 
culties. The difficulties in the way of running an 
hotel for tourists in the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
are prodigious. The need of one at the close of a 
day’s pounding through the forest on plug-back is 
enormous. The rates charged were the same which 
were customary throughout California for the best 
hotel accommodations. Judging it by our needs and 
its difficulties, we pronounced the Mountain House 


Another mountain hostelry of which memory 
speaks pleasantly is the Hétel du St.-Gothard, at 
Andermatt, in Switzerland. The night was falling 
when we arrived here, too; but we had come in lux- 
urious form up these Alpine heights—in a carriage, 
with a chatty postilion, trundling over smooth roads 
which wound up and up by gentle gradations. Mine 
host came out to meet us, candle in hand, followed 
by his retainers, just as hosts do on the stage in old 
plays. In earlier years, before foreign travel had 
taught me otherwise, I remember thinking it absurd 
that a host should come out-doors with a candle to 
greet his guest, and supposed the action to be one 
of those violations of Nature in which playwrights 
must indulge at times, owing to stage exigencies. 
Siegfried, our driver, unharnessed his horses at the 
door, leaving the carriage there, and disappeared to 
the servants’ domain. The hotel was large and com- 
fortable ; about the size of Cozzens’s in Omaha, or 
the Hoffman in New York; somewhat ruggedly 
built ; and we were ushered into the cozy travelers’ 
room, where soon after supper was served. There 
were present a French widow, with two neat daugh- 
ters, in decorous black ; a German baron, accom- 
panied by a pompous, gray-haired man-servant, in 
whose care and at whose expense the baron had the 
aspect of being on a tour—so stern and authoritative 
was the man-servant; a pair of black-whiskered 
Frenchmen, who were so absorbed in themselves 
that, they seemed unconscious they were not alone, 
and talked volubly and loudly to each other—al- 
ways with cigarettes in their fingers, not even ex- 
cepting at table ; and an English tourist with gray 
hair, traveling quite alone, who had just arrived from 
Italy, and asked me if I would not like to take his 
carriage back. This hotel was a sort of half-way 
house between Switzerland and Italy, via the St.- 
Gothard Pass. When we took our own carriage 
from Altdorf (the home of Tell), we were told that 
the charge would be thirty-five francs to go and ten 
francs to.return. The Englishman had paid in a 
like way for his own carriage, and would have been 
glad to take ours to Altdorf if we had been going on 
into Italy, and would take his—an arrangement 
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which would save expense for both parties. As we 
could not do this, the Englishman left next morning 
by the public coach. 

We made a delicious supper of trout and Offen- 
thaler, and went early to bed ; for we were tired, and 
it was, besides, too dark for strolling. But at five 
o'clock in the morning, wide awake as the birds, 
we walked about the quaint old Alpine town nestled 
among the mountain-peaks. The air was as spar- 
kling to quaff as spring-water, and had a flavor of 
frost in it, though to-morrow was the Fourth of Ju- 
ly; and, while it was clear and pleasant weather in 
the town, a storm was howling madly among the icy 
mountain-peaks close at hand. From the door of 
the hotel could be seen opposite a wayside crucifix, 
with a white image of the Saviour stretched on it, 
inclosed in an open box like a coffin for protection 
from sun and storm, the whole mildewed, mossy, 
and discolored with age ; on a sudden eminence a 
little, old, white-plastered church, with spire and 
cross; jutting- roofed, diamond -windowed, age- 
blackened houses all about ; and the telegraph and 
post offices just over the way. The a Rhéne 
was also visible from the hotel-door. ing in to 


breakfast, at which we anticipated fish or game, we 
found the bill of fare to comprise only beefsteak, 
ham-and-eggs, veal-cutlets, and the like ; and with 
the beefsteak which I ordered came delicious white 
bread and, not butter, but clear amber honey. This 
peculiarity of serving honey in lieu of butter is one 


of the Swiss customs which do not give way before 
the tastes of tourists, and will doubtless endure to 
the end of time. Our bill for precisely the same 
amount of entertainment we had at the Mountain 
House in the Sierra Nevadas was less than half the 
money. But the difficulties of hotel-keeping at An- 
dermatt are not great. Although high up in the 
Alps, the hotel is on a great thoroughfare between 
two countries, which is incessantly traversed by 
teams bearing all the usual edibles and drinkables 
of civilized life. 

Our ideas respecting the hotels of Switzerland 
are generally, I believe, to the effect that there is 
something rural, quaint, and primitive, about them 
all. One thinks of the hotels on the little Swiss 
lakes as-‘mere inns, and the first view of an hotel like 
the Schweizerhof at Lucerne is likely to be quite a 
shock of surprise. This hotel is more magnificent than 
any in New York. Its dining-room is so rich, so gor- 
geous, grand, and large, that it seems like a bit out 
of a French palace. The dining-rooms at some of 
our fashionable places of summer resort—as Long 
Branch, for example—are cattle-sheds in compari- 
son. Elaborate frescoes make the ceiling glow with 
glory of gold and color. A vast conservatory at one 
end fills the air with fragrance, and a great band 
fills it with music. I will not speak of the tables 
and their provision, which are in keeping with the 
surroundings—a detail frequently neglected in the 
grandest American and English hotels. The size 
of the house is prodigious. It includes several huge 
buildings, connected with each other by stone gal- 
leries, and the amount of ascending and descending 





staircases and steps, of winding and twisting, in- 
volved in going to a room in a remote part, is equal 
to a tramp through a small village. I found diffi- 
culty in getting a suite of rooms to my taste, and an 
hour was spent in looking at various suites at various 
prices, ending with the selection of two at the re- 
mote left-hand corner of the building in the fourth 
story. The clerk called it the second floor, the first 
being above an entreso/, and the entresol, of course, 
above the ground -floor—convenient entresol, in- 
vented for the pleasure of landlords to save the dis- 
agreeable necessity of sending lodgers too high up! 
However, the view from the windows was magnifi- 
cent, and included an hotel near by which had seven 
stories, so I became reconciled to my second floor in 
the fourth story. The apartments were roomy, and 
superbly furnished, and they cost sixty cents a day 
each. We had our meals in our rooms—life being 
too short for the journey to the dining-room—and 
therefore the expense of living was somewhat in- 
creased beyond the average ; but it did not exceed 
two dollars a day per person. 

There were balconies before two of our windows 
—not the pinned-on balconies of American hotels, 
but the solid stone-work of Parisian balconies, which 
are simply a jutting out of a broader block of stone 
than those of which the wall is mainly built. With 
their iron railings set firmly into the stone, these 
balconies give no sense of unsafety, in spite of the 
height at which they hang. We spent the whole of 
our first day at Lucerne in looking out of window. 
The scene was so constantly entertaining that we 
had no dull moment in which to think of strolling 
out. To the right towered Mount Pilate ; to the 
left, Righi; in front, Lake Lucerne ; and beyond, 
across its blue space, green uplands, wooded hills, 
pine-covered mountains, snowy Alpine peaks, in 
successive reaches. If I had not seen my first snow- 
clads from the car of a Pacific Railroad train, I 
know not what my sensations would have been at 
the first sight of the Alps from these windows. As 
it was, delight was extreme. If I had never seen 
the Mississippi and the Hudson, what would have 
been my ecstasy over the Rhine! And, if I had 
never “ steamed it” on huge Lake Superior, I should 
have appreciated the grandeur of my first ocean- 
voyage more intensely. I remember the thrill of 
those sensations at home ; but such experiences 
never repeat themselves. One’s first kiss of love 
never comes back for a second trial, however much 
more charming the second charmer may be than the 
first was. And these mountains are far more grand 
—higher, snowier, and more numerous—than any of 
which one gets a near view in California or Colora- 
do ; as the Rhine is more interesting than either the 
Hudson or the Mississippi, and the Atlantic Ocean 
is bigger than Lake Superior. Moral: don’t see the 
Sierras, the Mississippi, the Hudson, or Lake Su- 
perior, until after you have traveled abroad. If I 
may be permitted to become suddenly serious after 
such tremendous sportiveness, I will remark that the 
American who goes to Europe without ever having 
seen the Yosemite, the Upper Mississippi, the Hud- 
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son, or the giant Lake of our own land, deserves, in 
my opinion, to have his ears measured with a yard- 
stick. 

A grand thunder-storm came over old Pilate at 
7 P. M., recalling the ancient superstition about Pon- 
tius Pilate being confined on the summit of this 
mountain, and how, when it storms, the old villain 
is in a rage and a fight. It was like witnessing a 
grand transformation-scene to look on the growth of 
the storm; the black demoniac clouds over the 
mountain’s top descending in thunder and lightning 
upon its devoted head; the spread of the storm 
from Pilate over the whole distant sky from the ex- 
treme right to the remotest left of the sweep of 
vision ; the blotting out of the snow-fields on the 
mountains in front, across the lake; the clouds roll- 
ing sullenly among the trees at the foot of Pilate’s 
beetling crags, sweeping away over to Righi on the 
other side of the sky, engulfing and blotting it out 
in its turn; the growth of the long rainbow across 
the sky; the reappearance of the distant snow- 
fields; Righi’s brow grown black with the night- 
clouds of Erebus, and Pilate’s rugged peak aglow 
with the brilliant glory of the setting sun—which 
went on after that for an hour, lighting up peak 
after peak, alternately with the falling darkness, in 
most unexpected places and with mysterious dramatic 
effect. 

Later in the evening there came down upon us a 
tremendous storm of rain, thunder, and lightning, 
amid which stood old Pilate wrapped in a blaze of 
crimson light—a deep-crimson d/ush of light suffus- 
ing the whole face of the mountain, and followed 
quickly by the dense darkness of final night, as 
if a black curtain had suddenly been unrolled down 
the mountain from the sky. The echoes leaped 
from peak to peak, following the vivid flashes of 
lightning ; the waters of the lake turned from blue 
and green to inky blackness, with a strange over- 
hanging luminous atmosphere ; and, amid the revel 
of the elements, a sudden rift in the clouds, and the 
moon, full, round, and white, climbed slowly up the 
sky, throwing a long, glittering line of light across 
the black waters. The effect was magical. 

All this with no wind, or none I noted ; but in 
the intervals of thunder a vast hush, during which I 
could hear the sound of a bucket thrown at a rope’s 
end into the water from a little steamer down below 
at the stone quay, and the tolling of a far-off con- 
vent-bell. 

The best hotel in Switzerland is at Neufchatel. 
This town is somewhat out of the regular routes 
most frequented by tourists, and to this fact may no 
doubt be ascribed the extreme anxiety to please, and 
the absence of disposition to fleece, which we found 
at the Grand Hétel du Mont Blanc. At the same 
time, I should be very sorry to have to warrant any 
given tourist against being fleeced at that hotel or 
any other, in Switzerland or any other land ; for ho- 
tels sometimes change hands, and the new broom 
may possibly make a clean sweep of the old virtues. 
There were but few sojourners at the Hétel du Mont 
Blanc when we were there, and there was no diffi- 





culty concerning rooms. We were assigned two 
gorgeous parlor-chambers up one flight of stairs, 
looking on the lake, and furnished with a luxurious- 
ness which it would be difficult to exaggerate ; and 
no one knows better what gorgeous furniture is 
than a traveler who is familiar with the best Amer- 
ican and Parisian hotels. The grandest hotels of 
Switzerland differ less, on the whole, from American 
hotels of the same class than any other hotels in the 
world. But rooms like these of Neufchatel would, 
at the finest hotels in New York or Chicago, cost 
twenty dollars a day ; we paid exactly seventy cents 
a day at Neufchatel. For food and extras (candles, 
service, etc.) we paid at the rate of about two dollars 
a day each, and this included an occasional modest 
pint of wine. A pint of Neufchatel champagne cost 
seventy-five cents in the dining-room, and better 
wine of its kind there is none. It is not cham- 
pagne at all, of course—I only use the term as it is 
customarily used in the United States, covering all 
sparkling, effervescent wines, wherever made—and 
a pint of equally good wine cannot be had at a 
grand te in this land for thrice the money. 
Between the courses at dinner we could look out oa 
Mont Blanc with the sunset throwing a strong white 
light on its shrouded peaks. Although the hotel is 
named after Mont Blanc, that Alpine celebrity is a 
great distance from Neufchatel, and no one visits 
Mont Blanc from here—without taking a good bit 
of a journey by railroad first. The special mountain 
of Neufchatel is Chaumart, which is near and black, 
while Mont Blanc is far and white. The scene from 
the windows is very lovely. The lake is enchanting- 
ly beautiful, and the stillest and clearest sheet of 
water I ever beheld. (I have seen Tahoe.) The 
waters really mirror the clouds, the mountains, the 
scenery all along its shores, with a softened light 
that is peculiarly beautiful. The setting sun lingers 
on Mont Blanc long after surrounding peaks are in 
darkness. In the evening, when the lake slept in 
the moonlight, it had a new beauty, wooing us to 
stand long on the piazzas looking at the reflected 
lights from houses on the hills, and the still white 
calm in which boats lay utterly motionless. In the 
public parlor of the hotel, later in the evening, we 
would find a number of games lying about on the 
tables, such as dominoes, chess, loto, etc. ; a much 
more agreeable provision for the traveler’s comfort 
than the inevitable advertising album and severe 
piano of American hotels; though the piano was 
here, too. 

Among German hotels I recall none pleasanter 
than the Grand Hotel du Nord at Cologne. Having 
telegraphed our coming from Brussels two days be- 
forehand, we found our names chalked up on a 
blackboard in the hall of the hotel, when we ar- 
rived, and were marshaled straight to as cozy and 
comfortable a suite of rooms as heart could wish. 
Without the remarkable magnificence of some of the 
Swiss hotels, the Cologne hostelry was thoroughly 
cheerful, elegant, handsome, and altogether pleasant. 
Our windows looked out on a lovely court-yard where 
a fountain was playing in the balmy June air, from 
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the mouth of an iron swan in the arms of an iron 
cherub. Our baggage was in our rooms almost as 
soon as we were—my trunk placed carefully on a 
neat cherry rack expressly provided for it, so that 
the owner need not stoop to open it. This was the 
first of many contrivances for comfort with which 
the German hotel abounded. The bed was high, 
and soft, and inviting, and upon it was spread the 
big, fluffy quilt of eider-down, like a pink balloon, 
which Germans love. It is very warm, and almost 
as light as an air-blown bag; and it is said to exer- 
cise a soporific influence on the tenant of the bed. 
However this may be, I was so delighted with it that 
I immediately rushed into the street and bought one 
to carry home, and since then have never slept 
without it, but have borne it with me in my travels 
for years. The windows of my room were tall, with 
French sashes, green movable lattices outside, and 
spotless lace-curtains inside. Over the red-velvet 
sofa hung a long mirror—mof over a fireplace, and 
not stretched ridiculously up to the ceiling, but 
placed sensibly lengthwise across the wall. The 
room was warmed by an arrangement in the corner 
by the door, made ornamental by the iron open-work 
we sometimes see covering steam-heating apparatus 
at home; but this was a good, honest stove, as tall 
as I am, and with a door which opened into the hall 
outside, instead of into the room. The arrangement 
was an excellent one ; for the servant feeds the fire 
outside, never bringing a particle of litter into the 
room ; and he makes the fire in the morning before 
you are out of bed, without compelling you to get 
up to let him in. Every room was provided with 
this sort of stove; the doors looking on the hall, 
but sunk in neat niches, not to be unsightly. On 
the wall at the head of the bed was a printed tariff 
of rates, whereby the visitor sees at a glance what 
he has to pay—which puts his mind at ease, if he 
is a stranger from those far-off lands where ele- 
gance and comfort are expensive luxuries, as he 
looks about him and fears there has been some 
mistake, and he has been put into a room intended 
only for the royal family on their travels. The 
tariff explains distinctly that for “ Chamber No. 41” 
—to wit, this chamber—the charge is sixty-six cents 
for the first day, and fifty-eight cents for each fol- 
lowing day; that the price of a fire is fourteen 
cents, and the charge for attendance, “not includ- 
ing the boots and the porter,” eighteen cents a day. 
If you choose to dine at the stable-d'héte—a swell 
affair, at 5 P. M.—the dinner costs a dollar and 
ten cents. This is a French tadble-d’héte ; there is 
another regular dinner at one o’clock—the old- 
fashioned family M/ittagessen of the Germans—which 
costs much less, and has less flummery. (Dining 
once at the A/ittagessen I found the printed mot- 
toes rolled up with the candy were in the German 
tongue ; at the five-oclock tab/e-d’héte they were 
printed in French.) A plain breakfast—i. e., coffee 
and bread-and-butter—costs twenty-six cents; but 
if you have your coffee served “with the kettle,” 
the cost of the breakfast is thirty-five cents. For 
carriages—not common street-cabs, but the hand- 
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some carriages of the hotel, with two horses and a 
liveried driver—the charge is a dollar the first hour, 
and ninety cents each succeeding hour. 

All these charges were of course set down in 
thalers and silbergroschen. The standing German 
caricature of the English tourist is the man who is 
slowly counting his money on the Continent, in puz- 
zled efforts to learn what he is paying for his fun. 
A friend of mine, on leaving New York, persisted in 
giving American names to the English coins in use 
on the steamer. A shilling he called a “ quarter;” a 
half-sovereign was a “ two-dollar-and-a-half piece ;” 
and soon. In France, where money became francs 
and centimes, he habitually spoke of “ twenty-cent 
pieces,” instead of francs, and “ dollars,” instead of 
five-franc pieces. But when he got into Germany 
he was puzzled; not only did the coinage change 
in every change of tarrying place, but it had villain- 
ous characteristics defying his verbal transmutation. 
A pfennig, for instance — what possible American 
name could he give toa pfennig? A pfennig was 
the three hundred and sixtieth part of a thaler, and 
a thaler was seventy-two cents ; therefore a pfennig 
was the fifth of a cent. The most common coin in 
use in Cologne was the silhergroschen, which was 
two and two-fifths of a cent; and my American 
friend was obliged to abandon his system of nomen- 
clature in despair. 

The servants at the Hétel du Nord were an 
obliging race, but they afforded us a great deal of 
amusement. The first evening, I rang the bell for 
ice-water, for the day was very sultry, and we were 
thirsty. The urchin who answered the bell was as 
odd a little creature as ever clumped about in heavy 
shoes and a cap four sizes too large for him. 
“Bringen Sie mir Eiswasser,” I said to him. He 
came back in ten minutes with a jug of water, which 
I found to be boiling hot. Fancy whether we found 
this food for laughter! I was chaffed a little on my 
German, and I fear I said, with unnecessary fierce- 
ness, “ Eiswasser, you young monkey—nicht heiss 
Wasser.” But I could not make him understand, 
and was chaffed worse than before. Finally, I bade 
him bring “fresh water—to drink,” and after get- 
ting it sent him off a second time after ice. It ap- 
peared that ice-water is an unknown compound 
word in Germany ; still, I think if a German at one 
of our hotels were to compound words in a similar 
way—were, for instance, to ask for milk-water—he 
would get it. (By-the-way, he would probably get 
it if he asked only for milk.) A waiter brought a 
dish of broken ice, and smiled as if much amused 
when I related the blunder of the urchin. He was 
a very polite waiter; I think he hadn’t the remotest 
idea of what I was saying to him; but he was very 
much amused. 

It is pleasanter to write about agreeable hotels 
than about disagreeable ones. But the truth must 
be told; there are abundant bad hotels in Europe. 
Even in Switzerland they are to be found ; and Ger- 
many has many. France is not without a goodly 
supply, and England is full of them. Perhaps the 
worst—judged by the standard already mentioned, 
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based on our needs and its difficulties—was the 
Hétel de l'Europe, in Brussels. One dark, dismal, 
rainy, cold night, I arrived in Brussels, feeling very 
miserable, and escorting a friend from over the 
Channel, who had been extremely ill in crossing that 
sweet stretch of water, and was feeling even more 
miserable than I; and we comforted ourselves as 
we drove through the streets of Brussels on the pros- 
pect of a pleasant hotel. In the Place Royale our 
cocher stopped at the hotel-door, and sent in for 
the landlord. He came, in the person of the “su- 
perintendent,” his representative, a sleepy-looking 
individual in a semi-military uniform. He was 
asked, in the purest French, if he had two good 
chambers. ‘“ Wee, dew tchammbers,” he said. He 
was a John Bull. 

Nothing could have been more dismal than the 
gloomy little entresol rooms to which we were 
shown. There was no gas, and the dim light of the 
solitary candles did not produce a cheerful effect. 
There was no fireplace in either room, and we could 
not get warm. Weary and worn, chilled and hungry, 
we dejectedly ordered a cold chicken and a bit of 
Roquefort cheese to be served in my room, for the 
dining-room was closed and the kitchen-fires were 
out, although it was not yet midnight. The chicken 
came, but no Roquefort ; they had only Stilton and 
Cheshire, the waiter said, in English. In fact, we 
had chanced upon the particular hotel in Brussels 
where they give you the English language in lieu of 
comfort, and English dishes in lieu of good living. 
Not only was the “superintendent” a John Bull, 
but the landlord also was English, the chambermaid 
and the boots were English, and the table-waiters 
all spoke the English language. The effect of all 
this—beginning with the mispronounced French of 
the English “superintendent” and concluding with 
the English cheese—was to dispel that sense of be- 
ing in a novel country which is pleasing to encoun- 
ter after a lengthy sojourn in England. We felt 
that we had exchanged the realities of good old Al- 
bion for a trashy tourists’ imitation of the same. It 
combined the faults of both countries ; and English 
hotels have faults enough of theirown. There was 
no soap on the wash-stand ; this was Continental, 
not English. “Who enters here leaves soap be- 
hind,” I murmured, as I scrubbed my hands with 
water in the morning. In the breakfast-room I 
found my friend, looking very unhappy. 

“ How cross you look!” was the remark that 
greeted me. 

“T am—as cross as two sticks—and so are you, 
if—” 

“No if about it; I am cross enough to bite.” 

The breakfast was on the table ; so I said, “ Bite 
away.” 

We tried to find other accommodations, of course, 
but all the hotels happened to be full. There was 
one miserable room in the hotel where Fate had 
taken us, which had the single advantage of being 
provided with a place for a fire. The “superintend- 
ent” showed me that room with the air of a man who 
had me in his power, and said the charge for it was 








twelve francs (two dollars and forty cents) a day—a 
price nothing less than extortionate as hotel-prices go 
on the Continent, and I intimated as much to him, 

“You are at liberty to do just what you like,” he 
replied, with insufferable insolence of manner, and 
turning on his heel left the room. 

I should have quitted the town at once, but un- 
fortunately my friend—for whom I wanted the bet- 
ter room—was now feeling really ill, and could not 
be moved. We were compelled to remain at the 
Hétel de l'Europe a week. It maintained its bad- 
ness to the very last. The final touch was put upon 
its vicious nature by that most inexcusable of all 
offenses, omitting to call one in the morning for an 
early train, after having been instructed in the mat- 
ter the night before. The worst hotel has no excuse 
for neglecting this duty. It costs nothing ; it de- 
mands no special talent ; and to omit it may breed 
the most intolerable annoyance. So when the dun- 
derhead of a “superintendent” neglected to have 
me called on the morning of my departure, I re- 
flected that there was method in his badness ; and I 
set deliberately about the execution of a fiendish 
revenge upon him for the tortures he had made me 
endure while I was an enforced tenant of his house. 
The reader knows that nowadays the “ attendance” 
at European hotels is charged in the bill, and it is 
no longer imperative to bestow gratuities on the ser- 
vants. As is usual in the worst hotels abroad, our 
departure from the Hétel de l'Europe was witnessed 
with great solicitude by all the servants who had had 
anything to do with us since our arrival. All these 
people I proceeded to fee—the chambermaid, the 
boots, the porter, the head-waiter, the waiters who 
served us at table, the waiter who brought the cold 
chicken, every menial I could get my eyes on—I 
feed them all with an ostentatious liberality which 
produced the effect I intended on the “superintend- 
ent.” He rubbed his hands, he bowed, he followed 
us to the carriage, he said “ good-by” with delight- 
ful cordiality ; and I fumbled in my pocket, looking 
the while to see that the trunks were safely bestowed, 
and then conferred upon the “ superintendent” the 
most contemptible coin known to the civilized world 
—a copper coin of one centime—value, one-fifth of 
acent! The “superintendent” turned the color of 
a boiled lobster. 

That custom of putting the attendance in the 
bill is one of the modern concessions to American 
prejudice ; but, instead of being an unmixed biess- 
ing, it frequently results in the traveler’s paying 
double for the service. I have found it the most 
satisfactory plan, all things considered, to fee ser- 
vants, railway-guards, hotel-superintendents, in short, 
every person who has been accustomed to perquisites 
of the sort, as almost everybody has, in Europe. By 
following this plan as a regular thing, the wheels of 
life are made to run much more smoothly than they 
do for people who will not submit to the imposition. 
It is really a money-saving process, and economical 
tourists (of course, I don’t allude to people absolutely 
poverty-stricken, doing Europe cheaply and endur- 
ing a thousand discomforts) will be wise in making 
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up their minds to give away pennies, sixpences, 
francs, and even thalers, occasionally, with systematic 
freedom. At the same time it is exceedingly unwise 
to scatter one’s money extravagantly and carelessly ; 
that breeds contempt ; waiters think you a fool ora 
greenhorn, and take liberties with you. But a habit 
of giving small fees, carefully and graciously, will 
breed in you an air which servants are quick to rec- 
ognize by one of those subtile instincts which defy 





explanation. It is an air which has nothing bold or 
aggressive about it ; nothing so annoys a Continental 
servant as bluster. 

“ Monsieur,” said an intelligent waiter who 
served me when in Paris, and whom I have known 
for years, “ the manner of a gentleman who respects 
himself and considers his servant, one does not see 
it, one perceives it. It is as quiet, monsieur, as the 
perfume of a flower.” 


-_ 
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A FOREST RETREAT. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


I. 


« HIS is the place where we stop, Hester—I 
hope you don’t think it very rough.” 

Mr. Clyde spoke a little anxiously as he descend- 
ed from the front of the stage-coach, and opened the 
door before any one else could do so. A pale, 
pretty girl gave him her hand, and sprang lightly to 
the ground. Then she answered his remark : 

“Rough, papa? No—not half so rough as I ex- 
pected.. You know you said ‘a mere hunting-lodge,’ 
and this seems a very comfortable place.” 

“Is there any reason why a hunting-lodge should 
not be comfortable?” her father asked, with a 
smile. “Here comes our host.—Well, Mr. Young, 
you see I am back again, and have brought my 
daughter with me.” 

“Very glad to see you back, Mr. Clyde,” an- 
swered Mr. Young, with a cordial grasp of the hand, 
“and happy to make Miss Clyde’s acquaintance. 
Walk in—I’ll be with you in a few minutes.” 

The father and daughter—one carrying a gun, 
the other a satchel—went in accordingly, and paused 
on the piazza to wait the disembarking of the other 
passengers. As they did so, the girl remarked: 
“Qur host made a very natural mistake. Don’t 
correct him, papa. I like to be called by your 
name.” 

“And I like you to be called by it,” answered 
Mr. Clyde. Then he walked to the end of the piaz- 
za and said, “‘ What a view, Hester! Isn’t this re- 
viving after ten months spent among bricks and 
stone?” 

“T feel as if I had reached paradise,” said Hes- 
ter, following him, and putting her hand on his arm. 
“Oh, what a heavenly landscape! Papa, I never 
did a more lucky thing in my life than to have that 
attack of fever.” 

Mr. Clyde laughed—his frank, good-humored face 
lighting up with amusement. 

“T am glad you think so,” he said. 

“TI £now so,” said Hester. “ But for that, mam- 
ma would never have let me off duty to come with 
you ; while, as it is, how charming to think that we 
have a whole month of freedom before us !” 

“You must get back your roses by the time it 
ends, or mamma will think that after all she made a 
mistake.” 





“T shall get them back soon enough,” answered 
the girl, cheerfully. 

While she stood looking at the magical mingling 
of blue hills and fair, fertile valleys in the great 
width of sweeping landscape before her, the curtain 
of a window near at hand was drawn slightly aside, 
and a face glanced out. 

A man’s face, as was to be easily ascertained. If 
Mr. Clyde or his daughter had looked around, they 
would have seen one eye, an aquiline nose, and half 
of a brown mustache. They did not look round, 
however, so the eye—no doubt aided by another 
partly hidden—had an excellent opportunity to ad- 
mire Hester Clyde’s delicate profile and graceful 
figure, before Mr. Young approached and it was ne- 
cessary to drop the curtain. 

He was followed by a servant, who conducted 
Miss Clyde to her room,’and told her that supper 
would be ready in an hour. ‘“ What a pleasant 
place!” thought Hester, looking round after the 
door was closed. The room was small, the floor 
bare, the furniture of the plainest possible descrip- 
tion, but everything was spotlessly clean, and the 
view from the window magnificent. “Free for a 
month!” she said, again. Then she lay down on 
the bed, and fell asleep like a child, with the soft 
evening breeze blowing lightly over her. 

In consequence of this séesta, Mr. and Miss Clyde 
were the last to enter the supper-room an hour later. 
The rest of the company were all assembled, and a 
cheerful clatter of knives and forks and voices was 
in progress. A gentleman with an aquiline nose and 
brown mustache, who was seated near one end of the 
table, glanced up with interest when they appeared, 
but bestowed his attention on his plate when Mr. 
Young conducted them to seats exactly opposite his 
own. The genial host then took his place at the 
end of the table and opened a conversation : 

“I hope we shall be able to give you some good 
hunting, Mr. Clyde. We have had uncommon luck 
ever since the season began.” 

“TI should judge so,” said Mr. Clyde. 
venison is delicious.” 

“We are indebted to Mr. Ferguson for that,” 
said Mr. Young, nodding toward him of the nose 
and mustache. 

This was enough of an introduction for Mr. 
Clyde, who, however ceremonious he might be at 
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home, was the prince of good-fellows, and easy of 
approach as a schoolboy, when out on a holiday like 
the present. 

“Let me congratulate you, Mr. Ferguson,” he 
said, looking across the table. ‘“ Are you very much 
of a hunter?” 

“ As far as liking the sport goes, I may answer 
yes,” replied the gentleman addressed, in the voice 
and with the manner of a cultivated person. “ With 
regard to skill, I must be more modest.” 

“Oh, there’s no need for modesty,” said Mr. 
Young, with a laugh.—“ He’s a crack shot, Mr. 
Clyde, I assure you. I’ve been telling him about 
some of your feats, and I hope to see a trial of skill 
between you.” 

“ Agreed on my part,” said Mr. Clyde, heart- 
ily. “ Which do you find the best deer-drive 
now?” 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Ferguson 
bore a part, while. Hester, glancing down the table, 
decided that all the people present (not more than 
twenty) were commonplace and uninteresting. ‘So 
much the better,” she thought ; “I shall not be tempt- 
ed to form any friendship, but shall have my time 
entirely to myself.” 

Ferguson, meanwhile, regarding her clear-cut 
profile, thought to himself: “ Why is it that I have a 
vague remembrance of having seen that face before? 
It is impossible that I could have done so— nd 
forgotten it. The association must be in its like- 
ness to some one else. But to whom?” 

After supper, Hester said : 

“ Papa, where are you going—out on the piazza 
to smoke? May I come with you for a little while ? 
I will not stay long, for I think of retiring early.” 

“ Certainly you can come,” answered Mr. Clyde ; 
“but put a shawl round you. These mountain- 
nights are chilly.” 

So, presently—having in the interval gone to her 
room for a shawl—Hester came out on the piazza 
and sat down near her father, whom she found still 
talking to his new acquaintance of the supper-table, 
with whom he had discovered many tastes in com- 
mon. 

“ Sport, however, is not the only attraction which 
has drawn me to this region,” that gentleman was in 
the act of saying. “I like Nature—especially in its 
wilder forms—and I dislike society as one finds it at 
summer resorts or country-houses full of company. 
Now, you may readily imagine that there is little to 
trouble one in that line here. I spend my days among 
the mountains, my evenings in smoking and read- 
ing.” 

“ What an ideal existence!” said Hester’s frank, 
sweet-toned voice.—‘ That is how I shall spend my 
time, papa, during the next month — barring the 
smoking.” 

“Very good,” said papa. “We shall see how 
long you will keep that resolution. I'll cut you an 
alpenstock to-morrow, and you can climb this moun- 
tain behind the house and erect your throne of con- 
templation there.” 

Hester looked at the mountain which near at 





hand lifted its bold crest against the dark-blue, star- 
studded sky. 

“T should like it,” she said, “ but I am afraid I 
am not strong enough for that quite yet.” 

“ There are many beautiful places more easy of 
access,” said Mr. Ferguson. “ This is such a wild 
place that the beauties are not ticketed yet as ‘ Lov- 
ers’ Retreats’ and ‘ Fairy Glens’—but one likes 
them better for that.” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Hester. ‘“ One may fancy, 
perhaps, that one has discovered them for one’s self 
—and that sense adds to the charm of everything.” 

“ With some people,” said Mr. Clyde. “ Others 
like their cascades and glens discovered for them, as 
well as their heroes and beauties. It is astonishing 
to consider how incapable the average human mind 
appears to be of originating an opinion. Its views 
on every subject, ‘from logic down to fishing,’ are 
presented to it ready-made, and adopted with facil- 
ity.” 

“Very fortunately so,” said Ferguson. “ There 
is only one subject on which men are generally ca- 
pable of originating an opinion, and that, I think” 
—with a glance at the outline of Hester’s head and 
face—“ is with regard to beauty.” 

Mr. Clyde laughed as he took his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“ You couldn’t have given a worse example,” he 
said. “There is nothing in connection with which 
reputation has more weight. Now see !—I’ll give 
you an instance. Suppose Hester had arrived here 
heralded with a flourish of trumpets as ‘the great 
beauty Miss Clyde’—” 

“O papa, pray don’t be absurd 

“ How all these good people would have stared, 
admired, and thronged about her! I've seen it done 
with plainer women. As it is, some one may have 
thought, ‘ That is rather a pretty girl ’—but nobody 
has gone beyond that, you may be sure.” 

“ Papa,” said Hester, “ you are really becoming 
too personal. I must say good-night and retire.— 
Pray, Mr. Ferguson, don’t think that he usually talks 
in this way. I never heard him do it before.” 

“If I may be allowed to say so,” Ferguson re- 
plied, speaking on an irresistible impulse, “he has 
only strengthened my opinion that men are not ob- 
tuse on that subject. It can hardly be possible that 
there is only one person here for whom no flourish 
of trumpets was necessary.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words before he re- 
gretted having done so, for even in the starlight he 
saw the change which came over Hester. The frank 
and graceful simplicity vanished, her face hardened, 
her manner grew cold. 

“You see what you have brought upon me, pa- 
pa,” she said, rising. “ It would bea pity to draw 
a compliment from a friend—it is something more 
than a pity to extort a flattery from a stranger. 
Good-night.” 

She crossed the piazza and entered the house be- 
fore Ferguson found words in which to speak. Then 
he said to Mr. Clyde : 

“Pray excuse me. It was presumptuous of me 
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to make such a speech, but the impulse was uncon- 
trollable.” 

“Tt was my fault,” said the older man. “I 
should not have spoken as I did—but it is nota 
matter of importance. No woman was ever offend- 
ed by a respectful and well-timed compliment.” 

The subject dropped here, for Mr. Young came 
up at the moment ; but, according to the fashion of 
such small annoyances, it lingered in Ferguson’s 
mind, and the last reflection with which he turned 
into bed was, “I must apologize to Miss Clyde at 
the first opportunity.” 

It was nearly twenty-four hours before this op- 
portunity was found. Hester, being still somewhat 
of an invalid, did not appear at breakfast the next 
morning, and after breakfast Mr. Ferguson was one 
of a party who, going out on a deer-hunt, did not 
return until evening. Making then a hasty change 
of toilet, he went in to the tea-table and found Hes- 
ter with a faint bloom on her cheeks, and a cluster 
of ferns and wild-flowers in her hair, listening to Mr. 
Clyde’s account of the day’s sport. She bowed slight- 
ly but distantly when Ferguson sat down, and went 
on talking to her father. 

“ But how odd that you should think all this en- 
tertaining, papa! If you really chased the deer, it 
would be another matter; but to waylay the poor 
thing when it is flying for its life, and shoot it down 
—oh, I don’t see how you can feel other than cruel 
and cowardly !” 

“TI have rather callous sensibilities, I suppose, 
my dear,” said Mr. Clyde, cheerfully. “It seems 
to me no more cruel and cowardly to shoot a deer 
than to wring the neck of a chicken. It isn’t well 
to be too sentimental. Now, what have you been 
doing all day?” 

“TI took Mr. Young’s little boy for a guide, and 
went on along ramble. How I enjoyed it! This 
is a divine place, papa, Why did you never bring 
me here before?” 

“T did not fancy that it would please such a fash- 
ionable young lady.” 

“ Now you are sarcastic, and it isn’t your forte at 
all.” 

A few minutes later they left the table, and Fer- 
guson said to himself: “I must certainly make that 
apology. What a lovely face she has! But it is of 
too fine a type of beauty, too gentle and frank, to 
be that of a fashionable young lady. No woman 
can be a belle without losing the candid simplicity 
which is the aroma of her womanhood. This girl 
has not lost it. But for the ease of her manner, I 
should fancy that she had just left school. She cer- 
tainly must have lived a secluded life: one of those 
home existences which seem to shrine the best quali- 
ties of the feminine—” 

“ Hot biscuit, sir?” said a servant, presenting a 
plate. 

Ferguson declined the biscuit, and rose from 
table. As he left the supper-room he glanced into 
the parlor, an apartment which he usually shunned 
with scrupulous care. A group of ladies were cro- 
cheting and talking in one corner, in another a party 





of young people were playing a game of cards, 
laughing a great deal, and now and then accusing 
each other of cheating. Hester was not visible, so 
Ferguson proceeded to the piazza. Here he found 
her sitting alone, midway between a flirting couple 
at one end and a group of smokers at the other. 
The opportunity was favorable, and, being not at all 
troubled with shyness, he took advantage of it. 

“I have come to beg your pardon, Miss Clyde,” 
he said, making her start by the unexpected sound 
of his voice. “I was presumptuous last night, and 
should have apologized at once for my speech if you 
had remained a minute longer. Do you not some- 
times speak on an impulse? If so, you*may under- 
stand how I was led away. I certainly meant no 
disrespect, and, I may add, no flattery.” 

There was something straightforward in this 
apology which at once melted all that remained of 
Hester’s little resentment. 

“We will put the question of flattery aside, Mr. 
Ferguson,” she said. “I am very sure that you 
meant no disrespect, and probably it is I who should 
apologize for receiving your friendly compliment so 
rudely. Yes, I cften speak—and act—on an im- 
pulse. In fact, I may echo what some one has said, 
and declare that I spend half of my life in doing 
things, and the other half in regretting having done 
them.” 

Mr. Ferguson felt sufficiently encouraged by her 
tone to say, “I should never think that.” 

“Why not?” asked Hester, amused by the de- 
cided tone of the remark. 

“‘ May I venture on a personal speech again with- 
out running the risk of offending you?” 

“T am not very easily offended. If your person- 
al speech is not a compliment, I think you may vent- 
ure on it.” 

“TI was only about to say, then, that, judging 
from your face and manner, I should think that you 
were too self-possessed to be impulsive.” 

“That zs a compliment, Mr. Ferguson, and one 
for which I am obliged to you. You are mistaken— 
but that does not matter. It is a favorite theory of 
mine that nobody really knows anybody else. We 
only know our own idea of the characters of others.” 

“I do not agree with you. The majority of 
people are superficial in their judgment of character 
as of everything else. But I believe that any one 
who has made it a study can read it unerringly 
through very slight manifestations.” 

“ As, for instance—?” 

“For instance, manners, appearances, tastes, 
opinions, Tell me what a man likes, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, I will tell you what he is.” ’ 

“ And a woman, too?” 

“There I hesitate. But one may form a general 
judgment according to general principles.” 

“If people were always consistent, perhaps so. 
But who is? Under different circumstances one is 
very apt to become a different person, especially if 
one is impressionable and receptive.” 

“ Are you so, Miss Clyde?” 

“Ts it a habit of yours to ask personal questions, 
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Mr. Ferguson? But I don’t mind answering this 
one. I am. Look at that!” She extended her 
hand, and pointed to the great landscape, in all its 
majestic silence and dimness. “Does not such a 
scene bring all one’s best thoughts and feelings 
uppermost? Who could be frivolous and foolish 
with such a strange, solemn influence at work?” 

“Some people manage to achieve it,” said Fer- 
gusen, glancing at the flirting couple. 

“TI mean people who can /ee/,” answered Hester, 
‘with dignity. 

Il. 

“ Papa,” said Miss Clyde, a week later, “ who is 
Mr. Ferguson?” 

Her father, who was engaged in cleaning his 
gun, looked up with a little surprise. “ Really, my 
dear,” he replied, “ you know as much of Mr. Fer- 
guson as I do.” 

“ I know that he is pleasant and cultivated, clev- 
er and decidedly peculiar,” she said ; “ but, accord- 
ing to mamma’s creed, man is to be considered first 
as a social animal, and secondly as a thinking one. 
As a social animal, to what class and order does Mr. 
Ferguson belong ?” 

“ He is a gentleman, undoubtedly.” 

“Yes, as far as himself is concerned ; but who 
are his people, and where does he come from? One 
likes to know these things.” 

“Tl ask him, if you desire it. He is evidently 

. a man who has traveled a great deal, and acquired 
the habit of speaking little of himself. He’s a clev- 
er fellow, and I hope you are not going to make a 
fool of him, Hester.” 

“J make a fool of him, papa ?”—Hester opened 
her eyes like an injured goddess—“ what are you 
thinking of ?” 

“Of an amusement to which you are rather par- 
tial, my dear.” 

“ That was in another state of existence. Such 
a thing would be impossible here. Mr. Ferguson 
pleases me because he suits so exactly my—my for- 
est state of mind and feeling.” 

“I hope you won’t delude him into thinking 
your forest state of mind and feeling an enduring 
one,” said Mr. Clyde, rather dryly. Then he shoul- 
dered his gun, and walked away. 

Hester smiled as she lay back in her chair, with 
her hands folded in her lap over the book she had 
been trying to redd. The vine-draped lattice of the 
piazza framed her in a green half-light, but her gaze 
dwelt unimpeded on the paradise of happy valleys 
lying below, and the blue mountains afar, with soft 
cloud-Shadows drifting over their wooded sides. 

On this state of repose a footstep broke before 
long, and around the corner of the house Ferguson 
came, bearing a cushion of green velvet, as it seemed 
—but when he drew near the green velvet resolved 
itself into the softest and richest moss. Hester 
raised herself with a cry of delight. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she said. “ And how good 
of you! Have you brought all that in from the 
hills ?” 





He laid it on the floor at her feet, and answered : 
“Yes. I found it during the hunt this morning in a 
glen five or six miles away. I thought at once that 
it would make a beautiful foundation for the cross 
of moss and ferns which you have been making.” 

“Tt will be charming,” she said. Then her lan- 
guor vanished. She brought the cross, and went to 
work to finish it. “ It will be such a pleasant me- 
mento of my life in the woods!” she said, as she put 
a fern here and a bit of moss there. 

Then it occurred to Ferguson that he had very 
little idea what manner of life was hers when out 
of the woods, and he was on the point of making a 
remark which might lead to some revelation on the 
subject, when through the open window of a room 
behind them came the sound of a name pronounced 
by a rather high-pitched feminine voice : 

“Miss Mildmay!”—Hester and Ferguson both 
started slightly—‘“ what could have induced your 
brother to imagine that she was here? It is the 
last place likely to attract such a very dissipated 
young lady.” ; 

“TI don’t know,” replied another voice; “ but 
this is what he says "—a paper rustled—“ ‘So I un- 
derstand that you have the famous beauty and belle, 
Miss Mildmay, among you. What do you think of 
her? Society wherever she goes is divided into two 
classes—those who rave about her, and those who 
deny that she has any beauty at all. It is rumored 
that she has retired to the wilderness in order to re- 
flect on her numerous suitors, and decide which she 
will accept. One or two of the most desperate, 
however, talk of following her.’” 

“It would be funny if they came and didn’t find 
her!” said a third voice—evidently a very young 
one—with a giggle. 

“ Perhaps you think there might be a chance for 
you in that case, Mattie,” said the first speaker. 

“But what could have put such an idea into 
Tom’s head?” said the reader. “So odd of him! 
Perhaps Miss Mildmay zs coming.” 

“Let us hope not,” said the other, devoutly. 
“A more unpleasant event could not possibly oc- 
cur.” 

“ Is she so very disagreeable, then ?” 

“One of the most disagreeable people!” (em- 
phatically). “I don’t know her myself, but I know 
what her character is. She has been so spoiled by 
admiration, and has such an exalted opinion of her 
own importance, that she is simply intolerable—es- 
pecially to her own sex.” 

“I do hope she won't come!” said the youngest 
speaker. 

“ Yqu may be gre there is no danger of it,” 
turned i other. #* No woman like Miss Mildmay 
would dream of coming here. What is there to at- 
tract her? It is absurd to suppose that she would 
care anything for Nature.” 

“ Of course not,” assented the other voices. 

“ And she couldn’t dress, she couldn’t dance, she 
couldn’t flirt—zunless she brought her material for 
that amusement along with her—so what would in- 
duce her to come?” 
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“There’s Mr. Ferguson—she might flirt with 
him,” suggested speaker number three. 

“O Mattie, hush!” said the others, in horrified 
whispers. Then there was a chorus of giggles, a 
rustle of dresses, and the trio left the neighborhood 
of the window. 

“ How edified Miss Mildmay would have been 
if she had chanced to overhear that conversation !” 
observed Hester, with a slight smile, after they had 
departed. 

There was an increase of color and an odd look 
on Ferguson’s face as he answered, “ Isn’t it rather 
a pity that she could not have done so?” 

The young lady did not answer for an instant. 
She arranged a fern to her satisfaction, looked 
at it with her head on one side, and then said, 
“Why?” 

The gentleman answered without hesitation : 
“Because I think if women of that stamp could 
know how they are really regarded—what altogether 
unlovely characters they possess—they might per- 
haps think less of personal appearance and more of 
moral qualities; less of winning admiration and 
more of securing respect.” 

“ But don’t you think,” she suggested, “ that it is 
a little unjust to condemn Miss Mildmay on the tes- 
timony of a woman who confessed that she did not 
know her?” 

“ It would be unjust if I did not know that every 
word the woman uttered is true.” 

Hester looked up from her mosses. 
you know it?” she asked, quietly. 

“T know the class of which she is an acknowl- 
edged type, and, although I have never seen her, I 
have heard so much of her that I may say that I 
know Aer. It would certainly be strange if by any 
chance she came to this place, for it may surprise 
you to hear that it is on account of Miss Mildmay 
that I am here.” 

“Yes, it surprises me, after what you have just 
said,” answered Hester. 

He laughed a little, and sitting there in the cool 
shade, watching her pretty white hands at work, and 
the play of light and shadow over her graceful head, 
he felt inclined to become confidential. 

“May I tell you about it?” he asked. 
not one of her victims, I assure you.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” she asked, with a smile 
dimpling the corners of her mouth. 

“T have very good reason to be sure,” he an- 
swered, decidedly. “To begin at the beginning, I 
have a sister who, like all women, is a born match- 
maker. Miss Mildmay is a great friend of hers, and 
of course it follows that she has long been anxious 
for me to see, fall in love with, and, if possible, 
marry that young lady. I have been abroad for 
years, but every letter from Nell has borne the same 
burden. Unluckily for her plan, however, I met 
several people in Europe who were able to enlighten 
me regarding Miss Mildmay’s character. I heard 
that she was a thorough woman of the world, and 
an unscrupulous flirt, two things which I detest. 
When I came home last spring, Nell at once showed 
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me her friend’s picture, and, though I acknowledged 
its beauty, Edid not— “ By Jove, I have it!” 

Hester gazed at him in astonishment, for, with 
this exclamation, he lifted himself from the position 
in which he had been reclining on the steps of the 
piazza, and stared intently at her. ‘ What is it you 
have?” she asked, coloring nervously. 

“ A likeness that has been haunting me in your 
face ever since I saw you first,” he answered. “ Ev- 
ery time that I have seen your profile, I have asked 
myself what other face it recalled to me, and now I 
know. Has any one ever told you that you resem- 
ble Miss Mildmay ?” 

“ Not any one at all.” 

“ Then let me tell you that youdo. The pict- 
ure of which I speak was a photograph taken ex 
profile, the head turned over the shoulder in one 
of the positions suggesting horrible discomfort, to 
which photographers are so partial, the hair elabo- 
rately coiffed, the complexion brilliantly painted—al- 
together the picture of an imperious, self-conscious 
beauty ; and when I laid it down I said to my sis- 
ter, ‘I would travel five hundred miles to avoid 
meeting that woman !’” 

Hester’s laugh rang out gayly. ‘“ What a pity 
that my face should recall anything so disagreeable !” 
she said. “I will try and remember hereafter not 
to turn my profile toward you.” 

“ Pray don’t misunderstand me,” he replied, ea- 
gerly. “I was about to say that, although it was im- 
possible not to admire the beauty of Miss Mildmay’s 
face, I disliked the expression exceedingly ; and it 
is in expression that your face differs entirely from 
hers. The outline of feature may be similar, but 
the spirit that shines through and makes the coun- 
tenance is absolutely unlike. Indeed, it is strange 
that two such opposite types of womanhood should 
in any respect resemble each other.” 

“Yes, it is strange,” said Hester, demurely, 
though her mouth was dimpled by irrepressible 
smiles, ‘“ But you have not told me yet how Miss 
Mildmay sent you here.” 

“Very unconsciously on her part. My sister, 
who has a country-house which she is very fond of 
filling with gay company, wrote to me a month ago 
that she desired me to meet her friend. I replied 
by a calm but decided refusal, packed my valise, 
and started for the wilderness at once.” 

“‘ Was such a desperate measure necessary? You 
hardly fancied that your sister and Miss Mildmay 
would join forces and descend upon you, did you?” 

“TI am afraid I have told my story so stupidly 
that you think me a conceited puppy,” said Fergu- 
son, hastily—for Hester’s “sweet upper lip” had 
curled not a little over her last words. “I fancied 
nothing of the kind; I did not for a moment im- 
agine that Miss Mildmay had bestowed, or was 
likely to bestow, a serious thought upon me; but I 
did feel a great aversion to the idea of meeting her, 
and I was anxious to be out of Nell’s reach. Be- 
sides which, a description that I heard of this 
place delighted me. I felt sure that if I came here, 
no fashionable belles would rustle their silken skirts 
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about my ears. In fact, Laurie Cleveland — the 
friend who described the place to me—said as 
much.” 

“Laurie Cleveland!” A soft, bright blush 
sprang to Hester's face. “ Do you know him?” 

“T have known him for years, and he is one of 
the best fellows—may I infer that you know him, 
Miss Clyde?” 

“Yes, quite well. Are you aware that he is 
reported to be engaged to Miss Mildmay ?” 

“What, Cleveland! I should be sorry to think 
it true. Such a frank, genial, generous soul de- 
serves better luck than to marry a woman steeped 
to the lips in worldliness, But I may be very in- 
discreet in talking in this way—probably you know 
Miss Mildmay, perhaps she may even be a friend of 
yours ?” 

“I know her,” Hester answered, with a flitting 
smile, “ but you need not fear that I will betray 
your confidence, or that if I did she would resent 
your opinion, based altogether as it is on hearsay.” 

“ Does that mean that you think it unjust ?” 

“I donot think it very accurate—but, perhaps, 
some time you will meet Miss Mildmay and be able 
to decide on its justice yourself.” . 

“Tam constrained to hope not. Women of the 
order to which Miss Mildmay belongs are never at- 
tractive to me.” 

Hester did not ask what order of women were 
attractive to him. She said : 

“ My cross is finished. What do you think of it ?” 

He understood that the subject was put aside. 


Ill, 


Tue day after this conversation, Mr. Clyde 
brought Hester a letter. 

“It came under cover to me,” he said. “ Have 
you given directions to that effect? I think I know 
who is the writer.” 

“Very likely you do,” she answered, with a 
smile ; and a bright tide of color came flowing into 
her face. 

She said nothing more, and carried her letter 
away to read it in solitude, but, when her father saw 
her again, there was such a light of gladness on her 
face that it was his turn to smile, as he said : 

“Is your correspondent coming, Hester?” 

“Yes, papa, he will be here by the end of the 
week,” she answered, simply. 

“T think he will find you improved. You are 
not quite the pale little shadow you were when you 
came.” 

“TI improve every day, every hour, in this glo- 
rious atmosphere. I mean hereafter to spend as 
much time as possible in the open air, and if I am 
as dark as any Indian maid who ever leaped over 
a precipice when I go back to mamma, you need not 
be surprised.” 

“ But she will be horror-struck,” said Mr. Clyde. 

Hester did not fail to execute her resolution. 
As much time as possible she spent in the open air 
—gaining health and strength perceptibly with every 
hour. Ferguson was frequently her companion in 





these rambles, and their accidental acquaintance 
ripened from constant association into a very cor- 
dial camaraderie. The gentleman told himself that 
he had never before enjoyed the society of a woman 
so much—had never before seen the best qualities 
of the feminine mind so strikingly displayed: the 
grace, versatility, and appreciation, which are a 
woman's chief intellectual charms. There could be 
no doubt that for some reason Hester exerted her- 
self to make him aware of the fact that she pos- 
sessed a mind which, besides its native brightness, 
had received rather more than the usual desultory 
culture of young ladyhood, and a taste which was 
always delicate and refined. On her personal ap- 
pearance she seemed to bestow little thought, and 
her dress was always remarkable for its simplicity ; 
but day by day—as with returning health came re- 
turning color to her cheeks, and light to her eyes 
—the consciousness grew upon Ferguson that she 
was a very beautiful woman. 

He never felt more certain of this than on one 
evening when they had climbed the knob behind 
the house, to which Mr. Clyde had directed Hes- 
ter’s attention on the first night of their arrival, in 
order to see the sun set beyond a hundred hills. 
The view, always magnificent, was this evening so 
lighted up by the splendor of a divine sunset that 
it thrilled Hester like noble music. Above the 
waving line of blue heights lying afar, the sky was 
all gold and crimson, with here and there a vivid, 
flame-like streak of scarlet. The cool, fresh winds 
which came to their brows seemed to blow straight 
out of this bed of glory, while from the landscape 
below no sound came up to break the stillness that 
surrounded them. 

“Oh, how delightful this is!” said Hester, with 
a soft little sigh. 

“TI should not mind if it lasted forever,” said 
Ferguson. 

“T am afraid we should grow tired in that case,” 
said Hester, with a laugh. “I confess that after the 
sunset-glow has faded I shall not at all mind going 
down to supper. This air gives one a wonderful ap- 
petite. Perhaps we shall find some new arrivals, 
too. See! is not that the stage yonder?” 

“T believe it is,” answered Ferguson, looking at 
a speck winding along a thread far below. “ Are 
you expecting any one?” he asked, pitching a stone 
rather viciously in that direction. ‘“ For my part, 
there is nothing I desire less than new arrivals, I 
should like to draw a magic circle around this forest 
retreat of ours, to keep them away.” 

“ But would not that be selfish? How do you 
know but that among those whom you would keep 
away might be a friend of your own?” 

“T have no friend whom I want to see here.” 

“Not even Mr. Cleveland, of whom you spoke 
the other day?” 

“ Not even Laurie. There comes a time in every 
man’s life when he desires only one companion ; and 
that companion, Miss Clyde, may I venture to say 
that I have found? ” 

A duller woman than the one whom he ad- 
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dressed would have understood all that those words 
implied, but, beyond a slight increase of color, Hes- 
ter betrayed not the least sign of having done so. 
She said, quietly: “That is a very pretty compli- 
ment, Mr. Ferguson—but you know I don't like 
compliments. Let us suppose that Mr. Cleveland 
has penetrated into your magic circle—that he is on 
the stage passing below there—you would not be 
sorry to see him, would you?” 

“Yes; I should be sorry to see any one. But 
why do you make such a supposition? What would 
bring Laurie here?” 

“ Perhaps to join you in a deer-hunt—perhaps to 
meet Miss Mildmay, to whom, as I told you, he is 
reported to be engaged.” 

“But how could he meet her, when she is not 
here? I hope you don’t mean that she is really 
coming ?” 

“It is one of the laws of matter, I believe, that 
a body cannot be in two places at the same time. 
Hence Miss Mildmay cannot be coming, for the 
very good reason that she has already come.” 

Ferguson stared at the speaker, whose clear, 
darkly-fringed eyes met his with a light of amuse- 
ment in their depths. 

“ You are not in earnest, Miss Clyde,” he said. 

“TI am perfectly in earnest, Mr. Ferguson,” she 
answered. “ Will you try and pardon me—will you 
try not to be desperately shocked—when I tell you 
that 7am Miss Mildmay ?” 


“ Miss Clyde!” 
“T am not Miss Clyde, except by courtesy. Mr. 


Clyde is only my step-father. My proper name is 
Hester Mildmay—but I did not come here in search 
of you, Mr. Ferguson. I have often heard Nelly 
Blake talk of her brother, but I had altogether for- 
gotten his name—in fact, I may say his existence— 
until your story recalled it to me. She did invite 
me to meet a gay party at her house this summer, 
but, just before the time for starting, I had an 
attack of fever, after which papa brought me here 
to rest. I had no intention of deceiving any one in 
bearing his name. I am so much attached to him 
that I often call myself by it. I owe you an apolo- 
gy for not telling you the truth when we were dis- 
cussing Miss Mildmay a week ago, but I was so 
much amused by your intense prejudice that I could 
not resist the inclination to win your liking before 
telling you who I was.” 

While she was speaking, the changes on Fergu- 
son’s face but slightly represented the tumult of his 
thoughts. Nothing could have been more unex- 
pected, scarcely anything more trying, than this 
revelation, The blood came to his face in a burn- 
ing torrent as he recalled all that he had said of 
Miss Mildmay to Miss Clyde. His first intel- 
ligible conclusion framed itself unconsciously into 
words : 

+ “Great Heaven ! what a fool I have been!” 





“TI don’t agree with you,” said Hester, unable 
longer to restrain a laugh. ‘“‘ You were not to blame 
for failing to suspect who I was, if that is what you 
mean. Apart from the fact that a photograph gives 
little idea of the real countenance, I had lost flesh 
and color by illness, and fashion had abolished the 
elaborate coiffure, and brought in a simple arrange- 
ment of hair. As to the silken skirts which you 
came here to avoid, I should never under any cir- 
cumstances be guilty of the bad taste of wearing 
those in the forest.” 

“You may spare me, I think,” he said, in a low 
voice. “I am sufficiently punished.” 

“But you should not feel ¢iat way at all!” cried 
Hester, eagerly. “I was not in the least hurt or 
offended by your opinion—” 

“Since it was altogether without value in your 
eyes.” 

“Pardon me ; I was about to say, since it was 
based wholly on hearsay. I hope you think now, 
Mr. Ferguson, that I am not quite so black as I was 
painted, and that you will not so heartily com- 
miserate your friend for being engaged to me.” 

He gave 2 great start at this. 

“T had forgotten that,” he said, hastily. “I have 
no right to ask, but I should like to know if it is 
true 2.” 

“It is true,” she answered. 

The words were so decided that Ferguson 
rose and walked quickly away. He felt like one 
who had received a blow, which for the time almost 
stunned sensation, As a refrain to which every 
thought was set, the words rang through his mind, 
‘* What a fool I have been!” How long he stood 
looking at the wide, beautiful landscape, without 
seeing a feature of it, he never knew. It was Hes- 
ter’s voice that roused him. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” she said, very gently, “I am 
truly sorry if my foolish mystification has given you 
annoyance. Pray forget it. I am very willing to 
ignore Miss Mildmay and continue to be Miss Clyde 
to you until we part.” 

“You can never be Miss Clyde to me again,” he 
answered, without looking round. “ You talked of 
my learning to 4ée you, but you must know—” 

She interrupted him ruthlessly. 

“TI know that you have been so kind and pleas- 
ant to me that I should be very sorry if I have in 
any way thoughtlessly given you pain. Will you not 
try to forgive, and—forget? You must for Laurie’s 
sake, if not for mine. I have not told you yet that 
he is really down at the hotel. Come, will you not 
shake hands, and let us go to meet him as friends?” 

There was a minute’s longer pause. Then Fer- 
guson turned, took the hand which she offered and 
kissed it once, twice, thricé. 

“ We are friends,” he said. “ Let us go.” 

And so in the soft twilight they went down the 
hill together. 


-_ 
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A SOCIETY LION. 


BY ALBERT RHODES. 


WO men disembarked from the French steamer 
at New York with the pleasure usual in wan- 
derers who return to their native land. They were 
friends. One was a man of forty—Anson Gray; 
the other thirty—Dalton Dwight. Gray was stout 
and florid, with a beaming countenance, which, told 
of an excellent heart, but did not say much for the 
head. He was effusive and suffusive in his senti- 
ments, and had rather a higher opinion of mankind 
than it deserved. His appearance indicated his 
health, and taste for the pleasures of the table. In 
addition to these natural advantages, he was wealthy 
as well as generous. 

The man of thirty—Dalton Dwight—was of a 
more reserved nature, as well as more intelligent. 
The reserve and a slight tinge of melancholy in his 
expression rendered him less prepossessing than his 
companion to a stranger; but, when people knew 
him, they found something winning in his calm face, 
as well as in his bright words. Dwight was a phy- 
sician, who had been spending a couple of years in 
Paris to perfect himself in his profession, and he had 
no other resource save that profession. In other 
words, he was poor. 

While they were in Paris, Gray had been attended 
through a perilous sickness by Dwight, who, accord- 
ing to the patient, had rescued him from death. 
Here was the sense of an obligation conferred and 
received, which usually forms the basis of human 
friendship. 

They were naturally acquainted with each other’s 
affairs, expansion being one of the first privileges 
and consequences of friendship. As to matters of 
the heart, it had been communicated to Gray that 
his companion was engaged to be married to a young 
woman of twenty, named Mary Blount, of whom a 
personal description had been given, as well as of 
her mother, who for several years had been a widow. 
An account of the surroundings of these two women 
had also been given, from which Gray understood 
that they were people of fortune, living in affluence 
—Mary Blount being an only child. 

Dwight spoke hopefully but calmly of his pro- 
jected union with Miss Blount, but not with that 
enthusiasm which characterizes the lover on the eve 
of the consummation of his happiness—according to 
the opinion of Anson Gray. But the latter said to 
himself that it was not the way of Dwight to be ex- 
pansive, which probably did not prevent him from 
feeling enthusiasm on the subject of his marriage, 
although he did not express it. Gray, however, made 
up for what was lacking in Dwight in this respect, 
and glowed with anticipations of happiness for 
Dwight, while the latter listened to him with his 
characteristic tranquillity. 

As Gray’s feet touched land, he was as buoyant 
as a lad of fifteen. His eyes moistened with affec- 
tion as they passed over the familiar points of the 





metropolis. He had lived in handsomer, cleaner, 
and better-governed cities across the sea, but none 
were to compare with this one, which was another 
proof, if any were needed, showing the strength of 
local attachment for the native place with which 
most men are born. As they drove up-town he was 
constantly calling the attention of his somewhat in- 
different companion to the familiar objects which 
they passed. 

Soon after they arrived at their destination, 
Dwight left his comrade and turned his steps in the 
direction of the family mansion of the Blounts, As 
he ascended the familiar steps and pulled the bell, 
the old timid feeling came over him, with its many 
remembrances. A strange servant appeared at the 
door, and, in answer to the question if Mrs. Blount 
and her daughter were at home, said that they did 
not live there any more. Were they well? The 
man did not know anything to the contrary. He 
asked for their address, which was given to him. 
He started for the place indicated, and in a few 
minutes stood before a small, somewhat obscure 
house on one of the side-streets, very different in ap- 
pearance from the mansion formerly occupied by the 
Blounts. 

He was ushered into a plain drawing-room, which 
contained only here and there an object of art which 
belonged to the other establishment, evidently saved 
from a financial wreck. He turned over an album 
of photographic portraits, and saw Mary’s likeness in 
the same place—opposite to his own. In another 
album of fensées he saw the verses which he had 
written, dictated by love, in which he had renewed 
his vows. The refrain was constancy—through all 
the accidents and misfortunes of life. While his 
memory was busy with the scenes which the words 
called up, and the contrast which they offered to the 
evidences of changed life around him, Mrs. Blount 
entered and extended the hand of welcome with the 
old-timed warmth, for she had always been his es- 
pecial friend. 

The tone of Mrs, Blount was sad as he was made 
acquainted with the toppling and final downfall of 
the Blount fortune. When Mary came in, he took 
her hand affectionately, and looked into the face he 
had not seen for two years. Her expression exhib- 
ited a vague look of inquiry, which he answered by 
another pressure of the hand. She was changed in 
appearance ; her cheek had lost its color, and her 
eye its vivacity. 

She still showed that independence of character, 
to some extent indicated by the poise of the head, 
which he had always known in her. And he thought 
as he looked at her that scarcely any circumstance 
could ever tame her proud spirit. 

There was foundation for his apprehensions con- 
cerning Mary’s health. The mother informed him 
that she was so ill that she had for some time been 
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receiving daily visits from the family physician, 
Dr. Stone. Again Mary looked up at him, with 
the vague inquiry in her eyes, when he spoke 
soothingly and encouragingly to both. He had 
felt the daughter’s dry palm and her low, irrreg- 
ular pulse, but he said, after the professional man- 
ner, that she would soon be restored to health, 
and that they would both see better days. As he 
took leave of them he assured them of his speedy 
return. 

After he went away Mary said to her mother, “I 
am afraid I shall never quite understand Dalton, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Blount pressed her to explain what she 
meant, but she could not do so in a way that was 
plausible or clear. 

“ My instinct tells me sometimes, mother, that 
there is a want of candor in Dalton.” 

The mother assured her that there was no foun- 
dation for such an impression ; that he had never 
done or said anything to justify it. She embraced 
her mother, and said nothing more on the subject. 

On his way to his lodgings Dwight dropped in a 
moment on Dr. Stone, the old friend and family 
physician referred to by Mrs. Blount, whom he had 
known when he was a student in medicine. It 
transpired at this interview that Mary Blount was 
consumptive. From a recent diagnosis which he 
had made, Dr. Stone thought she would hardly re- 
cover, although she might linger a longtime. The 
reverse of fortune, with the melancholy in its train, 
had doubtless hastened the development of the mal- 
ady. “If her mind and heart were more pleasantly 
occupied than they are now,” added the doctor, “ it 
might do her some good. In a word, if she were 
made happy, there is no telling what the result 
might be. From present indications she seems to 
be doomed.” 

Thesame evening Dwight looked at Mary Blount 
rather as a physician than a lover, and the result of 
this professional scrutiny was that the diagnosis of 
Dr. Stone was probably correct. Gray, desiring to 
share in his joys, had begged to be presented at the 
earliest opportunity, and he had brought him with 
him. There were languor and sensibility in the girl, 
and Gray, who did not look with the eyes of a phy- 
sician, thought his friend was a man to be envied. 
Besides, she was unlike Gray, being pale and svelte, 
while he was ruddy and robust ; the dissimilarity be- 
tween the sexes, as we know, often being the cause 
of mutual admiration. 

The beaming optimist, Gray, was prepared to 
look at everything through a rose-tinted glass—pre- 
pared, in a figurative sense, to take mother and 
daughter to his bosom, because of Dwight. While 
Dwight talked in one corner with Mrs. Blount, Gray 
talked in another with her daughter. Gray, accord- 
ing to his custom, spoke with unbounded admira- 
tion of his friend, enumerating all the good quali- 
ties of which he believed him possessed. 

“ Has he no little vices?” asked she, archly. 

“ None,” said the friend, with conviction. 

Here she changed the subject, and led him to 





speak of his travels in foreign countries, but in most 
of the scenes he described his friend continued to 
be a prominent figure. The mind of the talker was 
not an original one, and he went over the realms of 
the guide-book, where sentiments and opinions are 
ready made for use, and, it may be reasonably sur- 
mised, offered but a slender contribution to his lis- 
tener’s knowledge. He soon returned, however, to 
the subject which most occupied him, and said, in 
his beamy way : 

“Miss Blount, I suppose you must look forward 
to the day when you shall become his wife with 
a lively pleasure ?” 

“Do you think Ae does?” said she, answering 
his question by asking another. 

“ Undoubtedly,” returned he, promptly. 

“You are his close friend—do you think he 
shows it?” continued she. 

“ Oh, it’s not his way to show it, you know ; it’s 
not his way. Every man has his ways, and he has 
his. When he saved my life, he did it as calmly as 
he eats his breakfast. I once hinted to him in Paris 
that he did not seem to be moved at the sight of joy 
or suffering as men commonly are, when he explained 
to me that it was the result of professional training, 
and that in visiting the hospitals he had at length 
succeeded in controlling his feelings, or at least the 
manifestation of them, in order to become skillful 
in the treatment of disease, and that he was afraid 
he carried some of this training into the relations of 
private life from force of habit.” 

“So that,” added she, “ when he sees a woman 
weeping, his mind is at once occupied with the sci- 
entific cause of her tears, and so on through all the 
round of emotions which he chances to see.” 

“Oh, I did not say that. I merely wished to 
convey the idea that he acquired the habit of con- 
trolling the manifestation of his feelings, but not of 
the feelings themselves.” 

Then he went over the noble qualities of his 
friend once more. As he did so, she placed her 
hand over her mouth, and he was certain he saw a 
suppressed yawn. 

“TI am sure you will be happy with Dalton,” 
continued he. 

“Tt is hard to tell,” answered she. 

“Is it possible that you do not really love him?” 
asked he, not able to deny himself the question, in 
spite of the indiscretion it involved. 

“T have an ordinary friendship for him ; as for 
loving, I have never loved any one so far except my 
mother.” 

“Considering my friendship for him, will you 
permit me to ask a question ?” 

“ Ask, Mr. Gray.” 

“Why did you become engaged, if you did not 
love?” 

“The match was not of my making. It was 
done by my mother and his ; they were old friends.” 

“ And you accepted without hesitation ?” 

“T demurred at first, but, to oblige my mother, I 
at length consented.” 

This was a revelation which evidently surprised 
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Gray. She showed an aversion to say anything more 
on the subject, and he made no further reference 
to it. 

As the two men walked home together, Gray 
dwelt with enthusiasm on the charms of mind and 
person of Miss Blount. Dwight told him he took 
fire too easily. No; he had never seen a more 
lovely woman in his life, and Dwight ought to 
regard himself as one of the most fortunate of men. 

It was bright moonlight. Dwight stopped, looked 
his companion in the face, and said, “ Do you really 
admire her to that extent, Anson ?” 

“She is simply superb, and, in your place, I 
would be the happiest of men,” said Gray, enthu- 
siastically. 

“ You know how I feel toward you, Anson ?” 

“ Oh, we know each other, Dalton.” 

“T am going to give you a proof of my friend- 
ship,” said Dwight. “I see that you like Miss 
Blount very much.” 

“I do not see who could help it.” 

“Well; I release her from her engagement with 
me, if you can succeed in producing a favorable im- 
pression.” 

Gray thought a moment of the indifference she 
had manifested concerning his friend, then said : 

“This is indeed magnanimous, Dalton. But if 
I tried to avail myself of your generosity, I should 
be wrecking your hopes of happiness.” 

“‘ My happiness is your happiness, Anson. Try ; 
pay your court, and, if she shows a preference for 
you, I shall at once retire, retaining her friendship 
as well as yours.” 

“ You are a noble fellow, Dalton!” 

“Tam satisfied that, in my place, you would do 
as much for me.” 

They separated, clasping each other’s hands with 
the firm grip of friendship. 

A day or two afterward, while Dr. Stone was 
visiting the Blounts, Gray was for a few minutes 
the subject of conversation, and what the doctor 
said concerning his character and wealth was favor- 
able. 

“ He has what the world calls a big heart,” said 
he, “which is the world’s way of saying that he is 
good and generous, albeit his heart is no bigger than 
those of his neighbors—anatomically considered. 
He has another fortune besides the one in houses, 
lands, and stocks, and that is in his exuberant na- 
ture ; it makes him happy himself, and is the cause 
of other people’s happiness, having the same effect 
as the wit of Falstaff. This is so much a part of 
Gray that I do not believe any misfortune could 
take it away from him.” 

“Dalton is fortunate in having such a friend,” 
said motherly Mrs. Blount. 

“ Fortunate for Dalton Dwight ; whether it is so 
for Gray, I am unable to say,” observed Dr. Stone. 

This was somewhat enigmatical, but the conver- 
sation took another turn, and the kind of doubt 
which it seemed to imply was lost sight of by Mrs. 
Blount. The more attentive daughter, however, 
probably took note of it. The doctor then gave a 





few directions to his patient. Shortly after, the 
door-bell sounded again, and a servant entered to 
inquire if Mrs. and Miss Blount were at home for 
Mr. Gray. 

“ Ask him in,” responded Mrs. Blount, and added 
to her daughter, as the servant disappeared, “ Speak 
of an angel, and you are sure to hear the rustle of 
his wings.” 

Aslight blush passed over the face of Mary as he 
entered. After some desultory conversation, the 
doctor and Mrs. Blount remained on one side of the 
apartment, while her daughter and Gray took a seat 
on the other side of it near a window. There was 
again some desultory conversation as he sat near 
her. He was at length alone with her, or nearly so, 
for his words went no farther than her ear. He 
considered it his duty to make a last effort for his 
friend before making one for himself, and he again 
became eloquent concerning his noble qualities. 
Here the white and shapely hand went up to the 
mouth to suppress a yawn, as before. He paused a 
moment and looked at the indifferent expression 
which the face before him bore. Then he changed 
the subject, and spoke of himself, and she appeared 
to manifest an interest. 

One day, after visiting her for several weeks, he 
said : 

“I think I see myself pretty nearly as others see 
me—a man upward of forty, double your age, at 
least, Miss Blount ; somewhat bald, too stout to be 
symmetrical, and with hardly any of the graces of 
mind and person which appeal to the af and the 
heart of a young woman.’ 

“ You are unjust to yourself, Mr. Gray.” 

He waved his hand, as if to say that he under- 
stood that her remark was made according to the 
conventionalities of society. 

“ No, really, Mr. Gray, you are too modest.” 

Again he waved his hand in deprecation, then 
said : 

“Since you do not love Dalton, do you think 
you would ever be able to love me?” 

To which she replied, after a slight pause, the 
color mounting to her forehead : 

“That is rather a blunt question on a short ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Gray.” 

“ Excuse me for making it as I do, Miss Blount, 
but I am desirous of seeing my way more plainly 
than I do now. You have confessed that you are 
not attached to Dalton—that is, in the way which a 
woman should be attached to a man when she wishes 
to make of him her husband. Will you permit me 
to ask if you have such an attachment for any one 
else?” 

She shook her head negatively. 

“ Then do you think there is any hope for me ?” 

“Come and see me occasionally,” answered she. 
“ Nous verrons |” 

Gray understood that she could not say more 
than this, and, after the encouraging words, left the 
house, not a little elated. 

He became an assiduous visitor at the house, and 
in the course of a month Dwight received from Miss 
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Blount a small package. It contained the engage- 
ment-ring which Dwight had given her before his de- 
parture for Europe, when the two plighted their 
troth. He was not so much surprised on the receipt 
of the ring as one might have supposed. Its return 
was significant. Explanation was unnecessary, and 
no letter came with it. He looked at it philosophi- 
cally, and said that such was life. 

He took out of a secretary a half-dozen photo- 
graphic portraits of Miss Blount, taken when she 
was in health and beauty, and surrounded by the 
luxuries which wealth alone can give. It was a 
dream, said he, as he put them together in a pack- 
age, along with a bundle of letters written in a 
feminine hand, and beginning with “ My dear Dal- 
ton.” These he sent back whence they came, ac- 
companied with the following note : 


“My DEAR Miss BiounT: You have broken 
our engagement. I would have done everything in 
my power to make you happy, had I been permitted 
to make the effort. I am deeply affected by your 
determination, but I cannot hope to change it, and 
I shall not attempt it. There is one thing that 
mitigates the pain of the breaking-off, and that is 
the knowledge that he who supplants me is worthy 
of all your esteem and affection. Since I may not 
be your husband, permit me to remain your friend, 

“DALTON DwIGHT.” 


The friendly relations continued to exist between 
Gray and Dwight as before the event, although they 


did not see each other so often. At the end of six 
months Dwight received an invitation to dinner 
from Mrs. Blount, at the solicitation, probably, of 
Gray. At the appointed time, Gray came for him 
in a cab, to take him up, and as they were driven 
along he explained to his companion that the dinner 
was in honor of his engagement to Miss Blount. 

Dwight, seeing that the cab was driven past the 
street where the small house was situated in which 
he had last seen the Blounts, said: 

“The driver is going the wrong way.” 

“No, he is all right.” 

“ But he has passed their street.” 

“ Oh, they don’t live there any more. The driver 
knows the way—he has been there a number of 
times already.” 

When they got out before the old Blount man- 
sion, Dwight was mute with surprise. 

“ Back-room, up-stairs,” said the servant. 

They removed their overcoats in this room, and 
adjusted their toilet 2 moment in front of a mirror 
before they went below, and as they did so, Dwight 
observed : 

“So they are back in the old house ?” 

“Yes; they have been here for the last ten 
days.” 

“ Then they are not ruined.” 

“No. It did not turn out as they feared. They 
were for a time embarrassed, but by good manage- 
ment and luck they have only lost a small part of 
their fortune. In short, they are in nearly as good 





circumstances as they were before. I am sure you 
must be delighted to hear it, Dalton.” 

The heart of Dwight was like lead, but he did 
not hesitate to say : 

“ Anson, let me sincerely congratulate you and 
them.” 

As Dwight stood before the glass, stroking out 
his mustache in the midst of a sombre reflection, 
Gray said : 

“Well, Dalton, are you ready?” 

“ All right, Prince Fortunatus ; lead on.” 

A new surprise awaited Dwight below. The 
pale cheeks and languid eyes were no longer the 
attributes of Miss Blount, but in their place were 
the color, form, and vivacity of health. 

“We are always glad to see our old friends,” said 
she, with a slight blush, as she extended her hand 
to Dwight, and then turned to speak to another 
guest. 

Dwight went to Dr. Stone, who was in one cor- 
ner, saying : 

“ How remarkably well Miss Blount is looking !” 

“ Never was so well in her life.” 

“ How about your diagnosis?” 

“Men are sometimes liable to err—even doc- 
tors.” 

“ The lung has healed?” 

“ Evidently.” 

“ How beautiful she has become !” 

“ Which is in accordance with a theory of mine,” 
observed Dr. Stone. 

“ Pray, what is that?” 

“A cured phthisis is a beautifier. It softens the 
lines and gives gentleness of expression.” 

“There may be something in that, doctor.” 

The flowers were squat; there were no high 
things on the table, such as centre-pieces of confec- 
tionery, to obstruct the view, and Dwight had a fair 
opportunity of contemplating the loveliness of Miss 
Blount, who sat opposite. Among the dozen guests, 
in the third seat from the daughter of the house, sat 
Gray, who, not being able to see her, looked effu- 
sively on the man who had saved his life, as he told 
the story to the young woman alongside of him. 
Dwight was not gay; he was simply decorous. He 
took the rose-bud out of the slender glass and fixed 
it in his coat-lappel, took his eyes off the young 
woman opposite and turned them toward the blond 
person alongside of him, and said to her, as she 
squeezed the lemon-juice over the sacramental 
six: 

“ Do you like oysters?” 

“TI think they are lovely.” 

“And bisque-soup, lobster-salad, and cucum- 
bers?” 

“ Nothing better.” 

“ All destructive to the health, I speak as a 
humanitarian and a physician.” 

This was some of Dwight’s surface chaff ; his 
deeper thoughts dwelt on the probabilities of the 
past and the slim possibilities of the future. 

Between the soup and the fish he said to the 
young woman alongside : 
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“You are an intimate friend of Miss Blount’s, I 
- believe ?” 

“ Oh, yes, we are old schoolmates.” 

“You are, of course, aware that. she is en- 
gaged?” 

“Yes. I know even the evening when she be- 
came so.” 

“ How long since?” 

“ Three days ago. She did not tell me so, but I 
have it through my maid, who has it from Mary’s 
maid.” 

“Indeed!” said he, encouraging the gossiping 
propensity of his neighbor. 

“Yes. On the evening in question, after Mr. 
Gray had left the house, she ascended to her room 
where her maid was waiting for her, and the maid 
noticed that she was heightened in color and under 
the influence of unusual excitement. Then followed 
something which concerns you, Mr. Dwight.” 

“ Pray, what was that?” 

“T am afraid you will get conceited if I tell 
you.” 

“You cannot make me any more so than I am 
now. Go on.” 

“She took your portrait out of a drawer, and 
looked at it in the saddest way imaginable ; and the 
maid is sure that she saw a tear in her eye as she put 
the portrait back in the drawer.—Where is my salt, 
please?” 

“ Here it is,” said he, placing it before her. 

“ The fact is, I like plenty of salt in my food ; 
don’t you, Mr. Dwight ?” 

He nodded affirmatively. 

“ What a pretty rose-bud you have in your coat! 
It’s such a nice fashion. I was at a dinner the other 
night where the women themselves put the buds into 
the button-holes of their partners. I thought that 
was very nice, too. To come back to Mary. She 
was always fond of flirting ; and I am not entirely 
certain that she will become Mrs. Gray—so many 
slips between the cup and the lip nowadays, when 
it comes to marrying. Besides, I don’t think she is 
very, very much in love with him—it isn’t natural : 
he’s more than double her age, and too fat, to say 
nothing of his being bald.—What a delicious entrée / 
Pour me a little red wine, please.” 

“ Certainly,” said Dwight, pouring. ‘“ This Bor- 
deaux is wholesome ; it will do you good, although 
it cannot make you any handsomer than you are.” 

“ If you are going to make me a declaration, Mr. 
Dwight, please wait until the dessert, otherwise it 
might interfere with our dinatory occupations, How 
do you think Mary looks to-night ?” 

“TI don’t think I ever saw her look so well.” 

“She is handsome ; she has two weak points, 
however, which prevent her from being absolutely 
beautiful. Her nose turns up just a trifle too much, 
and her teeth, although white and in good preserva- 
tion, are just a little too large.” 

“What an eye you have, Miss Blondinette !” 

“TI Aave an eye for a flaw, whether you mean 
what you say or not—you men are so given to com- 
pliments. But we don’t believe half you say. If 





we did, our poor heads would be turned from the 
day we ‘come out.’ As for you, Mr. Dwight, to be 
frank, I must tell you that you have the reputation 
of sprinkling sugar over everybody ; nevertheless you 
slip in a little acid in your sugar in an innocent sort 
of a way sometimes, as if you did not intend it. 
That is an on dit—people will talk, you know. Are 
you fond of music?” 

“ * He who has not,’ etc.” 

“Ofcourse. Isn’t Von Bilow lovely? So much 
nicer than that semi-savage Rubinstein. I’m glad 
they placed me alongside of you, you are such a 
pleasant talker—it’s not flattery! Though Mr. Gray 
does not seem to be much pleased where he is—he 
would like to be sitting alongside of the beloved, 
of course. I suppose she thought it would look too 
sentimental ; and she was wise, for he would have 
been sure to parade his affection—he can’t hide it, 
for the life of him. Ardor may be excusable in a 
young fellow, but in a fat man of his age it’s ridicu- 
lous.” 

“ Be careful, Miss Blondinette ; he is a friend of 
mine.” 

“ My prattle won’t hurt him, if he zs a friend of 
yours, Mr. Dwight. Besides, I’m afraid your friend- 
ship—but I hardly dare to say it.” 

“Don’t spare me, Miss Blondinette.” 

“ You promise not to be provoked ?” 

“I give you my word.” 

“Well, I am afraid your friendship has just a 
little touch in it of what Iago’s friendship was for 
Othello.” 

“What a méchante langue you have, Miss Blon- 
dinette !” 

“ But, to do you justice, you do treat everybody 
civilly, and that’s a great deal.” 

“ Then I am incapable of friendship ?” 

“TI did not say that. What I mean is, that it is 
leavened with cynicism.” 

“ There is nothing left of me—I am entirely de- 
molished. Here is the dessert; after the bitter 
things you have said, you had better take some 
sweets, Miss Blondinette.” 

“T’ll take an &/air. Thank you. I haven't seen 
you at any of the Germans. You used to dance them 
before you went to Europe.” 

“If your mamma saw me whirling you round in 
a German, she would not call me in for even a head- 
ache. There is atime for all things, and my time 
for dancing the German is past.” 

“ Oh, I see—not consistent with professional dig- 
nity. But I see you occasionally patronize the ket- 
tle-drum.” 

“Yes ; the kettle-drum is inoffensive, even for a 
parson.” 

“T see Mrs. Blount is preparing to rise from the 
table. Sans rancune, n'est-ce pas,Mr. Dwight ?” 

“ As you say, Miss Blondinette, sans rancune.” 

When the hour for going away arrived, Dwight 
approached Miss Blount for the first time after mak- 
ing his salutation on entering, and bade her good- 
night in his quiet way, but there was a sadness in 
his face that she could not help observing. 
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That night when Dwight went home, he opened 
his diary, and made the following note : 

“ During many years a certain man was possessed 
of the idea that sagacity was his especial trait, but 
one night the truth was unfolded to him that he had 
been laboring under a delusion.” 

In the silence of his room he gave way to a men- 
tal monologue, which, had it found utterance, would 
probably have run something after the following 
fashion: “ The question is, to find out what would be 
more attractive to Mary Blount than wealth joined 
to forty years of age or upward. If she had wealth, 
youth, and good looks, with, say, a coronet on the 
top of them, within her reach, how would that do? 
It is reiterated in the highways and by-ways of Eu- 
rope that the American girl would sooner be a 
countess than anything else in the world. Where 
there is so much smoke there must be some fire. I 
must find her a coronet—it is worth the trial. 
Even though she may not be disposed to accept it, 
she, with her tendency to flirting, would probably 
toy and dally with it long enough to produce an 
estrangement on the part of Gray. And, between 
two contending aspiring candidates, I might possibly 
be accepted as the man of compromise, for Gray, in 
his efforts to destroy the chances of a rival, would 
probably destroy his own. It is certainly worth the 
trial ; and now to work.” 

The next day, he went down inte Bleecker 
Street, to one of the dingy cafés which line its bor- 
ders, and inquired for one Pierre Got, by national- 
ity a Frenchman, and by profession a cook, who 
had landed in the city about three months before. 
He was shown to a small upper room, where he 
found the man—good-looking, twenty-five years of 
age, and clad in well-worn garments. Got bowed 
to him with the cordiality of recognition, for he 
had known him in Paris, and requested his visitor 
to be seated on one of the two fragile chairs which 
the room contained, he standing up before him in a 
respectful attitude as if waiting to take his orders. 
Dwight waved him to the remaining chair, which 
he took with a bow of self-deprecation. When his 
visitor entered he had been smoking a brier pipe of 
“ Caporal,” which he respectfully laid aside as soon 
as he recognized Dwight. 

“Fortune does not seem to have been kind to 
you since I saw you in Paris,” said Dwight, speak- 
ing to him in his own language. 

“T was not satisfied to let well enough alone, 
Monsieur Dwight, but was tempted in a weak hour 
to try my luck in the New World.” 

“You appeared to be in a good place when I 
was in Paris, Pierre.” 

“ Yes, in the house of the Baron de Jarnac, where 
you used to come occasionally to dine. I was chef 
in his kitchen, and you have tasted of the quality of 
my work—you know what I can do.” 

“I appreciated it, Pierre, I assure you. The 
last time I dined with the baron, I recollect there 
was a certain supréme de volaille which I shall not 
easily forget.” 

“Ah, monsieur recollects that,” said Pierre, 





warming. “While I was in that house I invented 
a sauce which had a success, and which bears my 
name, @ /a Got,” added he, with pride. 

“You are without employment now, Pierre?” 

“Without employment, and without money.” 

“ Pierre, a brilliant future rises before you,” said 
Dwight. ; 

Got pricked up his ears. 

“I am going to introduce you into a house 
where I think you will be well received and taken 
care of.” 

“Do they keep a good table?” asked Pierre. 

“ Excellent.” 

“ How is the kitchen ?” 

“ From what comes out of it, I suppose it’must 
contain all the appurtenances necessary to culinary 
art. But your destiny does not take you to the 
kitchen in this case.” 

“ Where does it take me to, Monsieur Dwight ?” 

“To the salon. You are not to cook the food, 
but to eat of it; you are not to serve, but to sit at 
the table.” 

“This is a mystification.” 

“What is your native place, Pierre ?” 

“The Rue Cadet, Paris.” 

“De Cadet will do very well. 
for a grand coup, Pierre?” 

“T am ready for almost anything. I am without 
money, credit, or friends.” 

“Very well, the horn of plenty shall soon be up- 
turned before you.” 

Shortly after Dwight’s visit to Bleecker Street, a 
lion appeared in the society of Murray Hill. He 
first came into public view at a kettle-drum some- 
where. How he got there was difficult to tell, for 
the deus ex machina who brought him out remained 
in the background. He had no known sponsor, but 
in some way was presented to one woman, and was 
then passed along from one to another, until he had 
friends and acquaintances on all sides. It is certain 
that Dwight had nothing to do with his presenta- 
tion, for when Dwight met the Count de Cadet they 
were formally introduced to each other. The young 
nobleman commanded the suffrages of the young 
women almost as soon as they made his acquaint- 
ance. His card became the ornament of many a 
card-basket, and his tone, bearing, and broken Eng- 
lish, became the themes of common admiration. 
Each “set” endeavored to monopolize him, and 
most of the young women took advantage of the 
occasion to speak to him in his own euphonious 
tongue. He showed from the first a partiality for 
the society of Miss Blount, and his advances in this 
direction were met at least half-way. 

In the new world to which Count de Cadet was 
introduced, he was soon made aware of the fact that 
the chief aim of each woman was to be “ in society,” 
but he was unable to discover the mysterious boun- 
daries which inclosed it. Several persons told him, 
in a spirit of friendly guidance, that such and such 
a person was not of the Brahmans, whom he met, 
and thus he remained in doubt as to the people who 
composed the distinguished circle. He found, more- 
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over, that no three women were of the same opinion 
on this interesting subject. The distinctions of 
class, however, occupied him but little, for he evi- 
dently had a purpose. 

Miss Blondinette became one of his friends, and 
danced the German with him, and she discovered 
that, although he could not do the Boston, it being 
unknown in his country, he had a step @ ¢rois temps 
which was charming. She, of course, spoke to him 
in his own beautiful language, and with the volubili- 
ty, incorrectness, and accent, common to many of 
the young women who learn it in six months. The 
heart of Miss Blondinette was touched as she sat 
alongside of her partner that night. Her eyes 
dwelt admiringly on the coronet as it glittered on 
his sleeve-buttons, and in his c/ague reposing on his 
knees. Her admiration was so pointed that he 
could not be otherwise than gallant. He was sure 
her heart was as good and tender as spring peas, and 
she was as handsome as an ortolan of the Café An- 
glais. These compliments had a savor of the cu- 
linary department which she relished as among the 
amiable eccentricities of the noble De Cadet. The 
revolutions in one of the figures of the dance re- 
minded him of a string of chickens on a turning- 
spit, and, when he said this, Miss Blondinette was 
convinced that he was witty as well as handsome. 
It is probable that, as Miss Blondinette contem- 
plated the sleeve-buttons and the ornament of the 
clague, a vague longing came into her mind that 
she would like to put what her eyes dwelt on at 
the top of her note-paper and on the panels of her 
coupé. But, if she entertained an ambitious hope 
of this kind, he did not share it. As has been said, 
Count de Cadet had a purpose, and it consisted in 
directing his addresses to Miss Blount, somewhat to 
the chagrin of Miss Blondinette and her companions. 
If the sultan had not thrown his handkerchief, he 
seemed to be on the point of doing so. 

Yet to while away the time which was not spent 
with or near Miss Blount, he liked to talk with Miss 
Blondinette about carp @ Ja Chambord, pheasant 2 
fa Sainte Alliance, and other kindred things of a 
toothsome nature. She could not understand why 
he admired Miss Blount ; besides, she was engaged 
to the fat man with the bald head. “ Engaged or not 
engaged,” returned the count, “ she is as beautiful as 
a Périgord truffle, and, as for the fat man, he is any- 
thing but an Adonis or a Bayard.” 

The assiduities of the Count de Cadet in the di- 
rection of Miss Blount created some alarm in the 
mind of Gray, which that disciple of Machiavelli, 
Dwight, observed with satisfaction. The engaged 
man asked Dwight who this foreign suitor was, and 
that person answered that he only knew him as eve- 
ry one else knew him—in short, that they were, 
comparatively speaking, strangers. Already he saw 
the cloud coming over the sunny face of Gray—saw 
the brow knit with jealousy, and saw a provoking 
smile on the face of his rival. Meanwhile Dwight 
looked on tranquilly as the two puppets were moved 
against each other by an unseen hand. One even- 
ing especially, while De Cadet, Gray, and he were 





at dinner in the house of Mrs. Blount, Monsieur de 
Cadet sat alongside of the daughter of the hostess, 
and made several ardent speeches to her in his own 
tongue, which ruffled Gray not a little, and impelled 
him to address De Cadet in a curt manner, which 
evidently displeased Miss Blount. 

During the repast the conversation turned on the 
table, concerning which Monsieur de Cadet talked 
with a marvelous fluency, explaining in more or less 
technical terms how certain dishes were prepared, 
when Dwight brought down his foot on his toes un- 
der the table. Then he changed the conversation, 
not, however, before Gray had observed that he 
would have made an excellent cook, which showed 
that Gray’s bile was gathering. 

As they passed into the smoking-room, the for- 
eigner found himself for a moment alone with 
Dwight, to whom he spoke in an undertone of the 
attractions of the kitchen with a sigh such as the 
Israelites must have drawn when they thought of 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

As Dwight looked at the rivals smoking—one 
florid and stout, with an audible breath ; and the 
other symmetrical, handsomely-featured, and young, 
with a coronet to confer—he could easily under- 
stand Miss Blount’s state of mind. 

She received his attentions without probably 
having any idea of breaking her engagement with 
Gray. She regarded their intercourse simply as a 
flirtation—one of the privileges of the woman on 
this side of the Atlantic until she is married. But 
De Cadet did not come from a country possessing 
such a custom, and he apparently took for granted 
that she encouraged him to go further in the path he 
was in, The gentleness and warmth with which 
she treated him, and which is permitted on these 
shores, led him into error as to his actual relations 
with her. Thus, after an evening during which he 
had been more than usually tender, he repaired with 
a triumphant air to the lodgings of Dwight, telling 
him that the citadel had at length surrendered. 

“I make you my compliments, Count de Cadet,” 
said Dwight; “you are destructive to woman’s 
peace of mind. In other words, Pierre Got, you 
have shown an art and a zeal that I hardly expected 
of you.” 

Pierre Got stroked his mustache, and said, with 
becoming modesty, that he had done what he could. 

“You know the explosion is to come—in short, 
you are ready to accept the consequences, Pierre?” 

“ I considered all that beforehand. I know what 
is to come.” 

“Very well. Take yourself off, Pierre, for your 
reputation will soon be in shreds.” 

After receiving this information, Dwight thought 
the time was at hand for lighting the train which 
was to blow up the Count de Cadet, and he pro- 
ceeded to inform Gray that he had discovered that 
the foreigner was an impostor—that his proper place 
was among the pots and pans. 

The result followed which Dwight anticipated. 
In an exasperated mood Gray immediately called on 
Miss Blount, and exposed the soi-disant Count de 
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Cadet; and he did it so unhappily by attaching a 
short sermon to it that it led to the estrangement 
which Dwight looked forward to as furnishing his 
opportunity. Her mortification was great ; she was 
obliged to vent her indignation on some one, and 
Gray was the first victim at hand. He left the house 
smarting under what he considered the unjust treat- 
ment he had received. After he went out, Dwight 
entered on the scene to pour oil on the troubled wa- 
ters. He explained the situation of affairs clearly 
and soothingly. Her intimacy with De Cadet was 


matter of common report, and she would not prob- 
ably like to submit to the humiliation of asking 
Gray to come back and resume his former relations, 


atin 





Under these circumstances, he begged to renew his 
own suit ; he had never ceased to love her, and to 
marry her would be the crowning happiness of his 
life. 

According to the reasoning of the ordinary mind, 
it would have been logical for her to accept this 
proposal ; but the ways of woman’s heart are as in- 
scrutable as those of Providence, and she declined 
it, saying that she saw through his base intrigues. 
What she did do was a shock and a scandal to her 
friends and acquaintances—she became simply Mrs. 
Got, and retired forever from the fashionable world 
as completely as if she had entered the cloistered 
walls of a convent. 
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HETHER or not the public appetite for per- 
sonal reminiscences, memoirs, anecdotes, and 
gossip, is essentially a transient one is, perhaps, an 
open question, but there can be no doubt that at the 
present time there is danger of its being surfeited. 
Every one who has attained to prominence in any 
department of life seems to feel it incumbent upon 
him to tell us what he knows and thinks of his con- 
temporaries, and also what he knows and thinks of 
himself ; and as it is given to few men to be a Pepys, 
an Evelyn, a Walpole, or a Greville, it is not surpris- 
ing that the mass of such productions are neither so 
entertaining nor so edifying as to meet the intellect- 
ual requirements of even the “snappers-up of un- 
considered trifles.” In point of fact, symptoms are 
not wanting of a tendency on the part of these 
memoirs to degenerate into mere tea-table scandal 
and gossip, and one might venture often upon the 
wide waste of current literature without securing 
such a prize as the Earl of Albemarle’s “ Fifty Years 
of my Life.” A sheaf of its good things we pro- 
pose to glean for our readers, but as the interest of 
the book lies as much in its autobiographical features 
as in its reminiscences of persons and events, it will 
be necessary to bind them together with a slender 
thread of narrative. 

The first important event in the life of the earl 
is recorded thus on a fly-leaf of the family Bible: 
“George Thomas Keppel, born ye 13 June, 1799, 
christened by the Rev. —— Croft, July y* 7, 1799, in 
the parish of Marylebone.” He was the third son 
and fifth child of William Charles Keppel, fourth 
Earl of Albemarle, who held several important of- 
fices of state under George IV. and Willidm IV., and 
whose genealogy carries us back to a certain Van 
Keppel, who was in the early part of the twelfth 
century one of the seven equestrian chiefs or dynas- 
ties of the county of Zutphen, in the ancient king- 
dom of Saxony. The first earl came over to Eng- 
land in the suite of William of Orange, and in each 
generation from that time to the present the Kep- 





1 Fifty Years of my Life. By George Thomas, Earl of Al- 
bemarle. London: Macmillan & Co. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co. From advance-sheets, 
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pels have been more or less prominent in the public 
service of the nation. One of them served with 
credit under the Duke of Marlborough, and another 
was the famous Admiral Keppel, who planned the 
relief of Gibraltar when it was beleaguered by the 
French and Spanish, and who was elected to Parlia- 
ment from Windsor against the personal canvass of 
George III. The dowager Lady de Clifford, who 
for a long time held the post of governess to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, was the présent earl’s 
maternal grandmother, and figures largely in his 
earlier reminiscences. This lady lived in London, 
near the house of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the wife, as far 
as the laws of the Church could make her so, of 
George, Prince of Wales ; and when young Keppel 
was about six years old, he used to divide his atten- 
tions pretty evenly between the two houses, the at- 
traction of the latter being a little lady of his own 
age who was under the guardianship of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert : 


“ By my little hostess, I had the honor of being 
presented to the Prince of Wales, afterward George 
IV. His appearance and manners were both of a 
nature to produce a lively impression on the mind . 
of a child—a merry, good-humored man, tall, though 
somewhat portly in stature, in the prime of life, with 
laughing eyes, pouting lips, and nose which, very 
slightly turned up, gave a peculiar poignancy to the 
expression of his face. He wore a well-powdered 
wig, adorned with a profusion of curls, which in my 
innocence I believed to be his own hair, as I did a 
very large pig-tai? appended thereto. His clothes 
fitted him like a glove ; his coat was single-breasted 
and buttoned up to the chin. His nether garments 
were leather pantaloons and Hessian boots. Round 
his throat was a huge white neckcloth of many folds, 
out of which his chin seemed always struggling to 
emerge. No sooner was his royal highness seated 
in his arm-chair than my young companion would 
jump up on one of his knees, to which she seemed 
to claim a prescriptive right. Straightway would 
arise an animated talk between ‘ Pruiny’ and ‘Mun- 
rie,’ as they respectively called each other. As my 
father was in high favor with the prince at this time, 
I was occasionally admitted to the spare knee, and 
to a share in the conversation, if conversation it 
could be called, in which all were talkers and none 
listeners.” 
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Keppel’s father was a leading member of the 
Whig party, and in 1806, our chronicler being then 
in his eighth year, he went with his two little sons to 
pass the Easter holidays with Charles James Fox, 
the great Whig statesman, at St. Anne’s Hill, Chert- 
sey. The following reminiscences of Fox refer to 
that visit, and are highly interesting : 


“Tt was at the time of our visit that the symptoms 
of dropsy, the disease of which Fox died a few 
months later, began to show themselves. His legs 
were so swollen that he could not walk ; he used to 
wheel himself about in what was called a ‘ Merlin 
chair ;’ indeed, out of this chair I never remember 
to have seen him. 

“In many respects his personal appearance at 
this time differed but little from that assigned to 
him in the many prints and pictures still extant of 
him. There were still the well-formed nose and 
mouth, and the same manly, open, benevolent coun- 
tenance. But his face had lost that swarthy appear- 
ance which in the caricatures of the day had ob- 
tained for him the name of ‘ Niger:’ it was very 
pale. His eyes, though watery, twinkled with fun 
and -humor. The ‘thick black beard of true 
British stuff’ had become like that of Hamlet's 
father, ‘a sable silvered.’ He wore a single-breasted 
coat of a light-gray color, with plated buttons as 
large as half-crowns ; a thick linsey-woolsey waist- 
coat, sage-colored breeches, dark worsted stockings, 
and gouty shoes coming over the ankles, 

“ Fox was not visible of a morning. He either 
transacted the business of his office, or was occupied 
in it, or reading Greek plays, or French fairy tales, 
of which last species of literature I have heard my 
father say he was particularly fond. 

“ At one o'clock was the children’s dinner. We 
used to assemble in the dining-room; Fox was 
wheeled in at the same moment for his daily basin 
of soup. That meal dispatched, he was for the rest 
of the day the exclusive property of us children, and 
we all adjourned to the garden for our game at trap- 
ball. All was now noise and merriment. Our host, 
the youngest among us, laughed, chaffed, and chatted, 
the whole time. As he could not walk, he of course 
had the innings, we the bowling and fagging out ; 
with what glee would he send the ball into the 
bushes in order to add to his score, and how shame- 
lessly would he wrangle with us whenever we fairly 
bowled him out ! 

“ Fox had been a very keen sportsman—too keen 
to be a successful one. In his eagerness he would 
not unfrequently put the shot into the gun before 
the powder. Bob Jeffs, the Elden gamekeeper (an 
heirloom of the admiral’s), was fond of telling me 
how he oftce marked down a woodcock, and went to 
the hall with intelligence. It was breakfast-time. 
Up started Fox from the untasted eeal, and gun in 
hand followed the keeper. A hat thrown ‘into the 
bush flushed the game, the bird escaped scot-free, 
but Jeff’s hat was blown to pieces. 

“One hot September morning Fox set out from 
Holkham, fully anticipating a good day’s sport at 
Egmere, Mr. Coke's Best partridge-beat. As was 
usual with sportsmen in those days, he started at 
daylight. Just as the family were sitting down to 
breakfast, Fox was seen staggering home. ‘ Not 
ill, I hope, Charles?’ inquired his host. ‘ No,’ was 
the reply, ‘only a little tipsy.’ Being thirsty, he 
had asked the tenant of Egmere for a bowl of 
milk, and was too easily persuaded to add thereto a 
certain, or rather an uhcertain, quantity of rum. As 
a consequence, he passed the rest of the day in bed, 
instead of in the turnip-field. 


“A party of Holkham shooters were one day 
driven home by a heavy rain. Fox did not arrive 
till some time after the rest ; he had fallen in with 
one of Mr. Coke’s laboring-men, who had come for 
shelter under the same tree. The statesman became 
so interested in the society of the ploughman, who 
gave him an account of the system of ‘ turnip-hus- 
bandry’ just come into vogue, that he had great dif- 
ficulty in tearing himself away. 

“ At my father’s table one evening the conversa- 
tion turned upon the relative merits of different 
kinds of wine. Port, claret, burgundy, were criti- 
cised in turn, but Fox, who considered alcohol the 
test of excellence, said, ‘Which is the best sort of 
wine I leave you to judge ; all I know is that no sort 
of wine is bad.’” 


When about nine years of age, young Keppel 
was taken from the private tutors who had hitherto 
had his education in charge, and sent to Westminster 
public school. He draws a lively picture of the 
mode of life at that famous seminary, and none of 
his sketches is more striking than the account which 
he gives of that brutal system of “ fagging ” which 
seems so strange an anomaly to every one except 
Englishmen themselves. The following is a sample 
of a day’s work during this his period of servitude : 


“T rose as the day broke, hurried on my clothes, 
brushed those of my master, cleaned several pairs 
of his shoes, went to the pump in Great Dean’s 
Yard for hard water for his teeth, and to the cistern 
at Mother Grant’s for soft water for his hands and 
face, passed the rest of the time till eight in my own 
hasty ablutions, or in conning over my morning 
school-lesson. 

“ Eight to nine.—In school. 

“ Nine to ten.—Out for my breakfast; or rather 
for my master’s breakfast. I had to bring up his 
tea-things, to make his toast, etc. My own meal 
was a very hasty affair. 

“ Ten to twelve.—In school. 

“ Twelve to one.—In the usher’s correcting-room 
preparing for afternoon lessons. 

“ One to two.—Dinner in the hall—a sort of roll- 
call—absence a punishable offense, the food exe- 
crable. 

“ Two to five-—Evening school. 

“ Five to six.—Buying bread, butter, milk, and 
eggs, for the great man’s tea, and preparing that meal. 

“Six to the following morning.—Locked up at 
Mother Grant's till bedtime ; fagging of a miscel- 
laneous character. 

“I had borne this description of drudgery for 
about a fortnight, when, without weighing the con- 
sequences—remember, reader, I was not nine years 
old—I determined to strike work. Instead, there- 
fore, of preparing tea as usual, I slipped behind one 
of the maids into the coal-cellar, and there lay perdu 
for a couple of hours. I was at length dragged out 
of my hiding-place and delivered over to the fury of 
my tealess master. He made me stand at attention, 
with my little fingers on the seam of my trousers, 
like a soldier at drill. He then felled me to the 
ground by a swinging buckhorse * on my right cheek. 
I rose up stupefied, and was made to resume my 
former position, and received a second floorer. I 
know not how often I underwent this ordeal, but I 
remember going to bed with a racking headache, 
and being unable to put in an appearance next 
morning at school.” 








1 “* Buckhorse,”” in Westminster language, a blow on the 
| cheek with the open hand. 
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The most entertaining reminiscences of this pe- 
riod of his career are those relating to the youthful 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, of whom, as we have 
already said, his grandmother was governess. He 
first made her acquaintance shortly after entering 
school, in 1808 : 


“Tt was on a Saturday, a Westminster half-holi- 
day. From this time forth for the next three years 
many of my Saturdays and Sundays were passed in 
her company. She had just completed her twelfth 
year. Her complexion was rather pale. She had 
blue eyes, and that peculiarly blond hair which was 
characteristic rather of her German than of her Eng- 
lish descent. Her features were regular, her face, 
which was oval, had not that fullness which later took 
off somewhat from her good looks. Her form was 
slender, but of great symmetry; her hands and feet 
were beautifully shaped. When excited she stuttered 
painfully. Her manners were free from the slightest 
affectation ; they rather erred in the opposite ex- 
treme. She was an excellent actress whenever there 
was anything to call forth her imitative power. One 
of her fancies was to ape the manners of aman. On 
these occasions she would double her fists, and as- 
sume an attitude of defense that would have done 
credit to a professed pugilist. What I disliked in 
her, when in this mood, was her fondness for exer- 
cising her hands upon me in their clinched form. 
She was excessively violent in her disposition, but 
easily appeased, very warm-hearted, and never so 
happy as when doing a kindness. Unlike her grand- 
mothers, the Duchess of Brunswick and the Queen 
of England, she was generous to excess. There was 
scarcely a member of my family upon whom she did 
not bestow gifts. From Princess Charlotte I received 
my first watch ; from her, too, my first pony, an ugly 
but thoroughly good little animal, which, from its 
habits of ‘forging’ in the trot I named ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker.’ Poor old Humphrey! He did g ser- 
vice to the younger members of the family after I 
reached man’s estate. In speaking of the open- 
handedness of the princess, I must not omit to men- 
tion sundry ‘tips,’ which I hardly think I should have 
accepted had I understood how near—our relative 
stations considered—her poverty was akin to my 
own,” 


On Saturdays young Keppel was generally the 
guest of the princess. The Sundays she used to 
spend either at his grandmother’s villa at Padding- 
ton, or at his father’s house in Brompton. To quote 
again : 

“Once outside her own gates, the princess was 
like a bird escaped from a cage, or rather like Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird—‘in two places at once.’ Into 
whatsoever house she entered she would fly from top 
to bottom, one moment in the garret, and almost in 
the same moment in the kitchen. Lady de Clifford 
had a cook of the name of Durham, quite an artiste 
in her way. The Prince of Wales, who occasionally 
honored Lady de Clifford with his company at dinner, 
used to flatter grandmamma by asking her how she 
could afford to keep a man-cook. One day, however, 
at the hour of luncheon things went ill; the dow- 
ager’s bell rang violently. The mutton-chop was so 
ill-dressed, and so well-peppered, as to be uneatable. 
On inquiry it was discovered that the good old lady’s 
royal charge had acted as cook, and her favorite 
grandson as scullery-maid. I have a living witness 
to this mutton-chop scene in the person of my kins- 
man, Dr. Thomas Garnier, Dean of Winchester, who 
assures me, through my sister, Lady Caroline Garnier, 





that I said, ‘A pretty queen you'll make!’ I do not 
remember this flippant speech, but the frank, hearty 
manner of the princess made it difficult for her youn 

associates to preserve the decorum due to her station.” 


On the occasion of another of these visits to Earl’s 
Court, the two playmates were participants in a still 
more serious escapade. The princess had come this 
time in her own carriage, and the scarlet liveries 
attracted to the entrance-gate a crowd of people, 
anxious to get a glimpse of the heiress-presumptive 
to the throne : 


“Soon after her arrival at Eagl's Court I happened 
to pass outside the gates. I was asked by the by- 
standers, ‘ Where is the princess?’ I told her how 
desirous the people were to have a sight of her. 
‘ They shall soon have that pleasure,’ was the reply. 
Slipping out of the garden-gate into the road, she 
ran in among the crowd from the rear, and appeared 
more anxious than any one to have a peep at the 
princess, I would fain have stopped her, but she 
was in boisterous spirits, and would have her own 
way ; she sensual to the stable-entrance, saddled 
and bridled my father’s hack herself, and, armed with 
the groom's heavy riding-whip, led the animal through 
the subterranean passage to the garden gravel-walk. 
She now told me to mount. I, nothing loath, obeyed. 
But before I could grasp the reins, or get my feet 
through the stirrup-leathers, she gave the horse a 
tremendous cut with the whip on the hind-quarters. 
Off set the animal at full gallop, I on his back, or 
rather on his neck, holding on by the mane, and 
roaring lustily. The noise only quickened his pace. 
I clung on till I came to the plot in front of the 
drawing-room windows, when the brute threw his 
heels in the air, and sent me flying over his head. 
At the same moment the princess emerged from the 
rose-bushes, panting for breath. She had hoped, by 
making a short cut, to intercept the horse and its 
rider before they came into view. My cries brought 
the whole family on to the lawn. Of course, the 
princess got a tremendous scolding from Lady de 
Clifford. That she was used to, and took coolly 
enough. Unluckily for her, up came my father, in 
whose good graces she was desirous to stand high. 
By looks rather than words he expressed his disap- 
probation. In a short time quiet was restored, and 
my people returned to the house. But no sooner 
were the princess and I alone again than the heavy 
riding-whip was once more put into requisition, and 
she treated my father’s son exactly as she had just 
been treating my father’s horse.” 


Warwick House, the residence of the princess,, 
was so short a distance from Westminster School 
that in the summer months young Keppel frequently, , 
as he says, made it “a skip out of bounds :” 


“T fear there was too much of ‘cupboard love’ 
in these visits, for I was blessed with an excellent 
appetite, and Mother Grant’s food was execrable.. 
The princess, aware of this, used to bring me sand-- 
wiches of her own making. I once took it into my 
head that I must needs eve a sharer in the good 
fare. So I took with me my chief crony, Robert 
Tyrwhitt, a gentleman still living, whose name in 
more recent times has been frequently before the 
public as chief-magistrate of Bow Street. As.I was 
a privileged person at Warwick House, I passed 
with my companion unquestioned by the porter’s 
lodge, and through a small door which opened from 
the court-yard into the garden. The princess greet- 
ed us with a hearty welcome. In the garden was a 
swing into which Princess Charlotte stepped, and I 
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set it in motion. Unfortunately, it came in contact 
with Bob Tyrwhitt’s mouth and knocked him over. 
He forthwith set up a hideous howl. Out came 
sub-governess, page, dressers, and footman. Before 
they reached us, the princess had descended from 
the swing, had assumed an air of offended dignity, 
and was found lecturing me on the extreme impro- 
priety of my conduct in bringing a boy into her gar- 
den without her privity and consent. The marvel 
is, how she or I could keep our countenance.” 


It was his irrepressible propensity for such and 
similar escapades that finally put an end both to his 
association with the princess and to his school-days 
at Westminster. Being detected in a particularly 
flagrant breach of rules, the head-master of the 
school, instead of resorting to the familiar expedient 
of the rod, wrote to the Earl of Albemarle, dissuading 
him from thinking any further of a learned profession 
for his son, and recommending him to choose one in 
which physical rather than mental exertion would be 
a requisite. The earl acted upon this advice, and 
ere he was yet sixteen our chronicler had “ put away 
childish things” and become ensign in the Four- 
teenth Regiment of Foot. Almost immediately upon 
his appointment he was ordered to Flanders, to join 
the army which the allies were mustering to confront 
the Emperor Napoleon, who had just then thrown 
Europe into consternation by the return from Elba. 
He participated in the whole of the “ Hundred Days’ 
Campaign,” was in the thickest of the fight at Wa- 
terloo, formed part of the advance-guard of Welling- 
ton’s army in the subsequent march on Paris, and 
witnessed all the circumstances of the reinstatement 
of Louis XVIII. His sketch of these momentous 
events is graphic and animated, but there is nothing 
at once fresh enough and brief enough for quotation 
except, perhaps, the following “ incident” of the Wa- 
terloo battle : 


“ As we were performing this movement (advan- 
cing to fill a gap in the line caused by the drawing 
off of the Guards for the defense of Hougoumont) a 
bugler of the Fifty-first, who had been out with 
skirmishers, and had mistaken our square for his 
own, exclaimed, ‘Here I am again, safe enough.’ 
The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a 
round shot took off his head and spattered the whole 
battalion with his brains, the colors and the ensigns 
in charge of them coming in for an extra share. One 
of them, Charles Fraser, a fine gentleman in speech 
and manner, raised a laugh by drawling out, ‘ How 
extremely disgusting!’ A second shot carried off 
six of the men’s bayonets, a third broke the breast- 
bone of a lance-sergeant (Robinson), whose piteous 
cries were anything but encouraging to his youthful 
comrades. The soldier's belief that ‘every bullet 
has his billet’ was strengthened by another shot 
striking Ensign Cooper, the shortest man in the regi- 
ment, and in the very centre of the square. These 
casualties were the affair of a second. We were 
now ordered to lie down. Our square, hardly large 
enough to hold us when standing upright, was too 
small for us in a recumbent position. Our men lay 

cked together like herrings in a barrel. Not find- 
ing a vacant spot, I seated myself on a drum. Be- 
hind me was the colonel’s charger, which, with his 
head pressed against mine, was mumbling my epau- 
let ; while I patted his cheek. Suddenly my drum 
capsized, and I was thrown prostrate, with the feel- 





ing of a blow on the right cheek. I put my hand 
to my head, thinking half my face was shot away, 
but the skin was not even abraded. A piece of 
shell had struck the horse on the nose exactly be- 
tween my hand and my head, and killed him instant- 
ly. The blow I received was from the embossed 
crown on the horse's bit.” 


On the final cessation of hostilities, Ensign Kep- 
pel returned with his regiment to England, and 
shortly afterward the battalion to which he belonged 
was ordered to the Ionian Islands. Previous to em- 
barkation, he was granted a few weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence, during which he saw for the last time his old 
playmate, the Princess Charlotte : 

“The public was at this time wholly engrossed 
with the approaching marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte. A short time before the wedding, her royal 
highness went in state to the Chapel Royal. On 
that same morning I went to the peers’ seat in the 
chapel, and could not resist looking furtively up at 
the royal pew. It was five yerrs since I had seen the 

rincess. I wished to observe what changes that 
apse of time had wrought in her. In form she was 
considerably altered, but a glance showed me that in 
other respects she was the same princess whose play- 
mate I had the honor of being in my under-school 
days. She knew me immediately, and from under 
the shade of her hands, which were joined together 
over her face as she knelt, she made me sundry 
telegraphic signals of recognition in her own peculiar 
manner. The moment the service was over I rushed 
to the corner of St. James’s Street to see her pass. 
She kissed her hand to me as she drove by, and con- 
tinued doing so till her carriage turned into War- 
wick Street. Up to the moment that I lost sight of 
her, I could see her hand waving from the window. 
I saw her for the last time. When, after an absence 
of eighteen months, I returned to England, the flags 
of the ships in the Channel were hung half-mast 
high, and the whole nation was mourning for her, 
whom it had fondly looked upon as its future 
queen,” 


The young ensign had hardly received the kind 
of training that would have enabled him to appreci- 
ate the peculiar charms of the “ Isles of Greece,” and 
the record of his Mediterranean service presents 
nothing of special interest. On his return, he was 
appointed to an ensigncy in the Twenty-second 
Regiment of Foot, the headquarters of which were 
then located at the Mauritius, and thither he re- 
paired. In returning to England with his regiment 
in 1819, he touched at St. Helena, where Napoleon 
was then nearing the close of his bitter exile, and 
he gives no flattering sketch of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
Napoleon’s keeper. Early in 1820 he was appoint- 
ed Honorable Equerry to his royal highness the 
Duke of Sussex, and during the next few months 
his life was that of a gentleman about town. In 
August of this year occurred the trial of Queen 
Caroline, and Keppel’s connection with the duke 
procured him “ admission behind the throne, and oc- 
casionally to a seat among the queen’s law-advisers,” 
so that he was both an eye and ear witness of all the 
principal events in that celebrated cause. Unfortu- 
nately, his account of it is too long to quote, but 
here is his description of the first appearance of the 
queen ; 
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“ Denman, as solicitor-general of the queen, was 
addressing the House, on the morning of August 
18th, against the principle of the Pains and Penal- 
ties Bill, when a confused sound of drums, trumpets, 
and human voices, announced the approach of the 
queen, Beamsa foot square had been thrown across 
the street between St. Margaret’s Church and the 
Court of King’s Bench ; but this barrier her majes- 
ty’s admirers dashed through with as much ease as 
if they had been formed of reeds, and accompanied 
her majesty to the entrance of the House. She was 
received at the threshold by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
Usher of the Black Rod. The queen had known 
him while she was living under her husband’s roof. 
‘Well, Sir Thomas,’ she is reported to have said, 
‘what is your master trying me for? Is it for inter- 
marrying with a man whose first wife I knew to be 
alive ?’ 

“The peers rose as the queen entered, and re- 
mained standing until she took her seat in a crimson 
and gilt chair, immediately in front of her counsel. 
Her appearance was anything but prepossessing. 
She wore a black dress with a high ruff, an unbecom- 
ing gypsy hat with a huge bow in the front, the 
whole surmounted with a plume of ostrich-feathers. 


# Nature had given her light hair, blue eyes, a fair 
complexion, and a good-humored expression of coun- 
tenance ; but these characteristics were marred by 
painted eyebrows, and by a black wig with a pro- 
fusion of curls, which overshadowed her cheeks, and 
gave a bold, defiant air to her features.” 


The following extract is from a letter (dated Au- 
gust 21st) by the then Earl of Albemarle, who, as a 
peer, was one of the queen’s judges : 


“When the first witness was called in, the queen 
stood up close to him. She threw her veil complete- 
ly back, held her body very backward, and placed 
both her arms at her sides. In this posture she 
stared furiously at him for some seconds ; there was 
a dead silence, and she screamed out, ‘ 7eodore /’ in 
the most frantic manner, and rushed violently out of 
the House. It appeared to me a paroxysm of mad- 
ness, The witness was then examined, and there is 
left a strong case against her. [ think she is insane, 
for her manner to-day chilled my blood. She ap- 
peared no more to-day, nor can we guess what she 
will do to-morrow.” 


This anecdote of Brougham is from Keppel’s own 
account : 


“While Brougham was cross-examining this same 
Theodore Majocchi, he was interrupted by some peer 
making a remark. Looking in the direction whence 
the sound proceeded, he fixed a withering glance on 
Lord Exmouth, who had been previously examining 
witnesses against the queen with all the zeal of a 
counsel for the prosecution. The expression of 
Brougham’s face at this moment is indescribable ; 
his eyes flashed with real or pretended fury, while 
his nose, to which Nature had given such an extraor- 
dinary motive-power, seemed by its coniortions to 
sympathize with the resentment of its owner. The 
noble and gallant admiral claimed the protection of 
the House from the insulting gaze of the learned 
counsel ; but he got no redress, and cross-examina- 
tion was resumed amid a suppressed titter at the ex- 
pense of the captor of Algiers. 

“Throughout the trial it was the evident object 
of Brougham to express by word, look, and gesture, 
the contempt he felt for the tribunal which was sit- 
ting in judgment upon his client. He even made 
the interpreter a medium for conveying the feeling. 
This man was a teacher of Italian—by name Nicolas 





Dorien Marchese di Spineto. In all the examina- 
tions Brougham would insist upon addressing him as 
‘ Marquis,’ implying that he held him to be equal in 
social position with peers bearing a like title.” 

The subsequent years of our chronicler’s career 
need not be sketched in detail. In 1821 he was or- 
dered to India, and became aide-de-camp to Lord 
Hastings, the Governor-General, with whom he was 
for two years in intimate association, but of whom he 
has preserved but few reminiscences. In 1824 he 
returned to England by an overland journey across 
Arabia, and through Persia and Russia, an account 
of which he afterward published, under the title of 
“Overland Journey from India.” In 1825 he be- 
came a captain; in 1827 a major, unattached; in 
1829 he set out for Turkey, and visited the Turkish 
and Russian armies then confronting each other 
along the range of the Balkan ; in 1831, published 
his “ Journey across the Balkan ;” was elected to 
Parliament in 1832; and in 1851, on the death of 
his elder brother, succeeded to the family title as 
sixth Earl of Albemarle. Few biographical details 
other than these are given in the later portions of 
the narrative, and we shall but follow the author’s 
own example in henceforth bestowing less attention 
upon himself, and more upon his reminiscences of 
other people. 

During a portion of 1825 Captain Keppel held 
an appointment on the personal staff of the Marquis 
of Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and 
this position brought him into frequent contact with 
persons who had been acquainted both with “the 
Wellesley of Mysore and the Wellesley of Assaye.” 
The following reminiscences, gathered then, of the 
early years of the Duke of Wellington, are curious : 


“ The elder brother, as is well known, after carry- 
ing away all the honors of school and university, en- 
tered Parliament at an early age, and soon established 
a character for himself as an orator and statesman, 
The abilities of Arthur, the younger brother, were 
of much slower development. The late Earl of 
Leitrim, who was with him at a small private school 
in the town of Portarlington, used to speak of him 
to me as a singularly dull, backward boy. Gleig, 
late chaplain-general, in his interesting life of the 
great captain, says that his mother, ae him to 

e the dunce of the family, not only treated him with 
indifference, but in some degree neglected his edu- 
cation. At Eton his intellect was rated at a very 
low standard ; his idleness in school-hours not being 
redeemed, in the eyes of his fellows, by any profi- 
ciency in the play-ground. He was a ‘dab’ at no 
game ; could neither handle a bat nor an oar. As 
soon as he passed into the remove, it was determined 
to place him in the ‘fool’s profession,’ as the army 
in those days was irreverently called. At the mili- 
tary college at Angiers he seemed to have a little 
more aptitude for studying the art of war than he 
had shown for the ‘ Humanities,’ but he was still a 
shy, awkward lad. It is a matter of notoriety that 
he was refused a collectorship of customs on the 

und of his incompetency for the duties; and I 
~— reason to believe that a letter is now extant 
from Lord Mornington (afterward Lord Wellesley) 
to Lord Camden, declining a commission for his 
brother Arthur, in the army, on the same grounds, 
When he became aide-de-camp to Lord Westmore- 
land, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, his acquaint- 
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ance with the usages of society was as limited as 
could well be possessed by any lad who had passed 
through the ordeal of a public school. Moore, the 

t, who visited Dublin shortly before me, and who 
ived in much the same society as myself, alludes in 
his journal to the character for frivolity which young 
Wellesley had acquired while a member of the vice- 
regal staff. An old lady, one of his contemporaries, 
told me that when any of the Dublin belles received 
an invitation to a picnic they stipulated as a condi- 
tion of its acceptance that ‘that mischievous Loy, 
Arthur Wellesley, should not be of the party.’ It 
was the fashion of that period for gentlemen to wear, 
instead of a neckcloth, a piece of rich lace, which 
was ee through a loop in the shirt-collar. To 
twitch the lace out of its loop was a favorite pastime 
of the inchoate ‘Iron Duke.’ The disastrous cam- 
paign of the Duke of York appears to have had a 
sobering effect upon his character. From that time 
forth he put away childish things and betook himself 
- good earnest to the active duties of his pro- 
ession :” 


An anecdote inserted under date of 1828 shows 
the “Iron Duke” in a more amiable light than that 
in which he usually appears. Private theatricals 
were the rage in London at that period, and an ama- 
teur corps dramatique, composed chiefly of noble lords 
and ladies, and of which Keppel was a leading mem- 
ber, used to give regular performances at Hatfield 
House : 


“On one grand occasion, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then prime-minister, almost every member of 
the cabinet, and nearly the whole of the corps diplo- 
matigue, came from London to witness our perform- 
ances. The Hatfield epilogues were usually as- 
signed to me. On this special evening, I had to 
recite a very clever one by Lord Francis Leveson in 
the character of the ghost of Queen Elizabeth. I 
am disturbed in my grave by the goings on in the 
house that had served me as a prison and palace. 
My wrath is roused by finding that such mummeries 
have the sanction of the descendant of my sage min- 
ister, Lord Burleigh. In retiring I stumble acci- 
dentally into the green-room, and my feelings as a 
* Virgin Queen’ are shocked at seeing ‘a man with- 
out his coat.’ I swoon, the curtain drops. 

“But our solemnities did not stop here. An 
illustrious actor had his part to play. While the 
audience was designedly detained some minutes in 
the theatre, our corps had hurried into ‘ King James’s 
Room.’ On an ottoman at one end was placed a 
gilt chair, and on it in royal state sat Queen Eliza- 
eth, On each side were arranged the dramatis per- 
sone, The Duke of Wellington was then mo in 
his capacity of prime-minister, to make his obei- 
sances to the sovereign. With a loud, hearty laugh, 
such as many. must still remember, he showed that 
he fully entered into the fun, and accepted the réle 
assigned him. Surrounded by the members of his 
cabinet, and by the representatives of the crowned 
heads of Europe, he approached the throne in mock 
solemnity, and did homage to my majesty.” 


Here is another of the author's Irish reminis- 
cences : 


“A cause of much celebrity was tried at some 
country assizes. Chief Baron O’Grady was the pre- 
siding judge. Bush, then a king’s counsel, who held 
a brief for the defense, was pleading the cause of 
his client with much eloquence, when a donkey in 
the court set up a loud bray. ‘One at a time, 
Brother Bush!’ called out his lordship, Peals of 





laughter filled the court. The counsel bore the 
interruption as he best could. The judge was pro- 
ceeding to sum up with his usual ability of speech ; 
the donkey began to bray. ‘I beg your lordship’s 
pardon,’ said Bush, putting his hand to his ear, 
‘but there is such an echo in the court that I can’t 
hear a word you say.’” 


The following amusing bit of reminiscence re- 
lates to one of the “ eccentricities” of the last gen- 
eration : 


“ During my stay at Brighton I was thrown much 
in company with Lord Dudley and Ward, shortly 
afterward created Earl Dudley. There must be 
many now living who have heard his two voices—his 
gruff bass and his high treble. Moore mentions that 
some one said it was like Lord Dudley conversing 
with Lord Ward. This peculiarity reminds me of 
the end of one of Matthews’s songs about a man 
with two tones in his voice, who, having fallen into 
a pit, cried for assistance to an Irishman, and the 
Irishman’s reply : 

“© Help me out! help me out!’ Zounds! what a pother! 

If you’re two of you there, why not help one another?’ 


. 

“Who has not heard of Lord Dudley's eccentric 
habit of giving utterance to his thoughts in a loud 
soliloquy ? 

“ He was a frequent guest at the Pavilion. His 
knowledge of good living led him easily to detect a 
great falling off in the royal cuisine since the decease 
of George IV.; sitting next King William he ex- 
claimed, in his dee _ bes ‘What a change, to be 
sure !—cold pé¢és and hot champagne.” 

“ The king and queen, when Duke and Duchess 
of Clarence, once dined with Lord Dudley, who 
handed her royal highness in to dinner. Scarcely 
seated, he began to soliloquize aloud: ‘ What bores 
these royalties are! Ought I to drink wine with 
her as I would with any other woman?’ and in the 
same tone continued, ‘May I have the honor of a 
glass of wine with your royal highness?’ Toward 
the end of dinner he asked her again. ‘ With great 
ae, Lord Dudley,’ she replied, smiling ; ‘ but I 

ave had one glass with you already.’ ‘The brute! 
and so she has !’ was the rejoinder.” 


The last paragraph that we have marked con- 
tains an anecdote, hitherto unpublished, we be- 
lieve, of Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author of 
“ Junius ;” 


“Tt does not often happen to a man to be one of 
a dinner-party of five, in which there should be two 
nonagenarians, Yet such was my lot, when, in the 
summer of 1854, I took my cousin, Sir Robert Adair, 
the diplomatist, to dine with Mr. Samuel Rogers, 
the poet. The late Duke and Duchess of Bedford 
completed our quintet. The conversation at dinner 
turned upon the authorship of ‘Junius.’ Every one 
assigned it to Sir Philip Francis. I happened to be 
the only one at table who had not been personally 
acquainted with that gentleman. The others had all 
met him at Woburn in the time of the fifth and sixth 
Dukes of Bedford. ‘How,’ I asked Rogers, ‘ could 
aman accept the hospitalities of sons whose father 
he had so maligned?’ I was answered that he was 
fond of good company and good cheer, and he was 
sure to find both at the abbey. Of his love of the 
pleasures of the table the poet gave us a sample. 
At a city feast, Francis sat next a gentleman who 
was slowly enjoying some turtle -soup, evidently 
reserving a large lump of green fat for a donne 
bouche. Sir Philip looked upon the process for 
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some moments with an envious eye. At last he 
seized the delicate morsel with his fork, and trans- 
ferred it to his mouth. He then gave the stranger 
his card, saying, ‘Sir, I am ready to make the most 
ample apology, or to give you the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, but I must say you had no right to throw 
such a temptation in my way.’ The citizen, much 


as he loved calipash, loved life more, and was con- 
tent to accept the first of the alternatives.” 





With this “ jotting” the earl brings his reminis- 
cences of fifty years to a close ; but it is hardly to be 
supposed that he really staid his memory and pen 
at this point, and we shall probably have a posthu- 
mous continuation of the narrative. That the pub- 
lic will have good reason to anticipate its appearance 
with pleasure, we trust our gleanings from the pres- 
ent installment have shown. 


> 





TWO HOLY MOUNTS. 


BY B. F. DE COSTA. 


I. 
MOUNT ST, MICHAEL, CORNWALL. 


OUNT ST. MICHAEL is at once an isolated 

rock and a stately architectural pile, being 

also the most interesting of all the curious antiques 
that gem the British coast. 

The geologist speaks of this singular mount as a 
rock, but to the eye of the poet this lofty cone of 
granite, mingled with schist, appears an altar. Thus 
it appeared to the Druids in the days of eld; still, 
what we see to-day is the mountain of stone, tipped 
with a convent, castle, and church; all of which 
combined form an English knight’s Lome. 

Those who are acquainted with the old English 
poets will remember where the mount stands. It 
towers up on the classic page of Milton and Spen- 
ser, and among the conceits of Drayton and Carew. 
The author of “‘ The Faérie Queene ” asks: 


** St. Michael’s Mount, who does not know, 
That wardes the western coast?” 


There are at least few English tourists who do not 
know St. Michael’s Mount, though it may lie out of 
the track of ordinary American travel. With many 
a Londoner it is a Mecca. In truth, there are but 
few more attractive summer resorts than Penzance 
and Mount’s Bay. This part of ancient Cornwall, 
facing France and Spain, was the “Ictis” of the 
Pheenician tin-merchant who, in this rocky coast, saw 
reproduced the shores of “ Aradus of Tyre.” One 
quaint old English chronicler, in describing the 
place, says that “it brooketh no concurrent for the 
highest place ;” yet its height is not so noticeable 
as the remarkable situation of the rock, which rises 
up on the border of Mount’s Bay, and, by the ebb 
and flow of the tide, is twice a day surrounded by 
the sea. At high water the mount stands among the 
waves, while the ebb lays bare a dry causeway sev- 
eral hundred yards long, that connegts it with the 
main, Crossing this causeway, the old writer says: 
“Your arrival on the farther side is entertayned by 
an open green of some largenesse, which, finishing 
where the hill beginneth, leaveth you to the conduc- 
tion of a winding and craggy path ; and that at the 
top delivereth you to a little plain.” At this point 
we may leave our old antiquarian guide to potter at 
his leisure about matters that hardly concern the 
present age, while we ascend, finding the way grow- 





ing steeper at every step. Leaving the little plain 
to which the craggy path “ delivereth you,” and where 
some old cannon with rusty throats command the 
sea, an ancient well is next reached, near which is 
one of those old tin-lodes that made Cornwall fa- 
mous in the marts of the East in the days of the 
Ptolemies. Entering the gateway, one finds that he 
has suddenly stepped back into the middle ages, 
when the greater portfon of the masonry was finished. 
Nevertheless, we must not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that the history of the mount goes no farther 
back than the period referred to. It was a holy 
place in the fifth century, when visited by St. Keyna ; 
and this supposed sanctity is what caused the mount 
to be revered for many generations. In fact, it was 
here that old chronicles place the appearance of the 
archangel Michael, notwithstanding the fact that 
this appearance is also claimed for Mont St.-Michel 
in Normandy, and for a convent of the same name 
in Italy, near Bologna. This tradition with respect 
to the appearance of the archangel is what Milton 
refers to in his poem of “ Lycidas,” where he speaks 
of the “great vision of the guarded mount,” which 
was always both fortress and convent. The most 
simple, however, do not accept the tradition to-day, 
so great is the change wrought in the sentiments of 
the people by the English Reformation. The sanctity 
of the mount is a thing of the past, for we no longer 
see the barefooted pilgrim toiling up the steep as- 
cent to pay his vows in the convent-church, now re- 
duced to a family chapel. 

Nevertheless, such was the ancient fame of the 
mount that Edward the Confessor gave the monks a 
charter, and Pope Gregory, in the year 1070, issued 
a bull extolling its sanctity, and remitting the pen- 
ance of pilgrims and benefactors of the convent. 
During the Norman period the mount was made a 
dependence of the Norman Mont St.-Michel ; and 
about the middle of the eleventh century the rule of 
the Cistercians or reformed Benedictines was estab- 
lished here. There was also a convent for women, 
as well as for men, and the ruins of the chapel, dedi- 
cated, of course, to the Virgin, were quite recently 
pointed out. The aspect and the situation of all 
the remaining buildings are exceedingly romantic 
and picturesque ; while the view of both land and 
sea is very commanding. To enjoy this view in its 
perfection, it is necessary to climb to the top of one 
of the towers, from which dizzy place the prospect 
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is one that evades description. There is, for instance, 
such an immense stretch.of ocean ; the British, Irish, 
and Atlantic Seas all rolling within the compass of 
the eye, reflecting in their dancing waves the illimi- 
table blue of the clear summer sky. 

The tower itself is sometimes called “St. Mi- 
chael’s Chair,” but the real chair is on the edge of 
a dangerous crag overhanging the sea. In connec- 
tion with this chair there is a curious tradition, which 


rily rang the bells, we are told, as Richard and Re- 
becca ascended the holy hill, and together entered 
the church, Then— 
“* Six marks they on the altar laid, 
And Richard knelt in prayer ; 


She left him to pray, and stole away 
To sit in St. Michael’s Chair.” 





But, foolish woman, the place is too much for her 
| poor brain ; and, growing giddy, she goes over the 


MOUNT ST, MICHAEL, CORNWALL, 


teaches that the wife who succeeds in sitting in it 
will ever after have the mastery over her husband—a 
privilege likewise attached to the drinking of the 
waters of St. Keyna’s Well. Southey, in visiting the 
mount, took occasion to versify the tradition in con- 
nection with the story of Richard and Rebecca Pen- 
lake, The latter had, as it appears, such a virulence 
and such a desire for rule that the former felt bound 
to curb both infirmities with the cudgel ; all of which 
Rebecca bore, secretly biding her time. Finally her 


chance came ; for Mr. Richard Penlake, like many 


another stout Cornish man, fell sick and got well, 
and then, of course, according to the custom of the 
times, was obliged to make his pilgrimage to the 
mount to thank St. Michael for his recovery. Mer 


crag. In view of this melancholy even the people 
would toll the bell ; but we read: 
“* Toll at her burying,’ quoth Richard Penlake— 
* Toll at her burying,’ quoth he ; 
* But don’t disturb the ringers now 

In compliment to me.’” 
And thus, as ‘the Icelandic Sagaman says, Mistress 
Penlake “ is out of the story.” 

St. Michael’s Mount is a quiet, dreamy place, 
wholly unlike its Norman namesake. It is an insti- 
tution of the past, and, after its picturesque appear- 
ance, its ancient associations form the great attrac- 
| tion, Stirring scenes have been enacted within and 

From the year 1196 





| around these venerable walls. 
| to 1471 the garrison was composed of both soldiers 
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and monks, the carnal and spiritual elements both 
finding room for their exercise in the defense of the 
place during those turbulent times. In those days 
of poor artillery, strategy was resorted to by those 


who would gain possession of the stronghold. In 


the time of Edward VI. the Earl of Oxford and his 
followers climbed the mount in pilgrim guise, as dev- 
otees of St. Michael; but, when once inside the 
gates, they drew their swords and made themselves 
masters. And it is said of the earl that what he 
“thus politically won he valiantly kept.” Perkin 
Warbeck took possession in a still simpler way. 
Knocking at the gate, he told the monks that he was 
King of England, when, glad to have a royal guest, 
they humbly let him where he was afterward “ pro- 
claimed” king. Here also his wife, the counterfeit 
queen, Lady Gordon, was found and made prisoner 
after the sham king had been defeated. During the 
Cornish rebellion the mount was fiercely besieged 
and finally captured, after a desperate resistance, by 
Arundel. From that time until the present day 
quiet has generally reigned in the neighborhood of 
the mount ; and, after passing into various hands, it 
was finally bought by Sir John St. Aubyn, whose de- 
scendants have held it for five generations. 

Though the mount is now the seat of a private 
residence, portions of the buildings are shown to 
visitors. To-day the entrance is not much changed, 
and the chapel and refectory remain nearly as they 
appeared in former times. The latter has an arched 


and groined ceiling, and a frieze extending around 


four sides, representing hunting-scenes. On viewing 
these one recalls those monks of “ The Golden Le- 
gend,” over the door of whose abbey were— 


“ None of your death-heads carved in wood, 
None of your saints looking pious and good, 
None of your patriarchs old and shabby ; 
But the heads and tusks of boars, 

And the cells 
Hung all around with the fells _ 
Of the fallow-deer.” 


And if the tradition is true, that the region around 
the mount was once a forest, the hunting-scenes on 
the walls of the refectory may have been suggested by 
the experience of the monks themselves. In one old 
chronicle, the place is spoken of as “ the hoare rocke 
in the woode ;” and some antiquaries prove, to their 
own satisfaction at least, that this region (as is z#- 
disputably the fact with regard to Mont St.-Michel, 
Normandy) has been submerged by the sea, which 
has encroached several miles. Others show, by the 
discovery of Roman coins, that the shores of the 
bay have not materially changed during the last fif- 
teen hundred years ; while the historian of tobacco is 
astonished at finding a pipe thirty feet underground. 
But these are curious questions that do not come 
within the range of our article, and which have far 
less interest for the ordinary visitor than the Chair of 
St. Michael, which, as already indicated, is a some- 
what dangerous attraction. Those who kiss the 
Blarney-stone at Blarney Castle are obliged to hang 
over the brink of the tower head downward ; but 
the heels must go first in the case of the person who 





would sit in St. Michael’s Chair, which is a place 
contrived by the monks evidently for the purpose of 
a beacon-fire to warn and guide the fishermen at 
sea, But the monks have now gone from the mount, 
never to return, and they live only in reminiscence. 
While across the Channel, but a few miles away, the 
monastic garb is the commonest of all ecclesiastical 
habits, the cowl is a rarity in England. The spirit 
of monasticism is dead; and this Cornish mount 
stands to-day as a fair index of the condition of Eng- 
lish society, the family having succeeded the monas- 
tic community, which it may safely rival in the mat- 
ter of good living. Yet, though the monks are no 
more, St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, cannot lose its 
charm, Its picturesque and commanding situation, 
on the border of Mount’s Bay, will never cease to 
delight the eye. Under certain atmospheric condi- 
tions, the spectacle gives full play to the imagination, 
and in the mirage it seems to soar away to the upper 
sky ; while in the moonlight, seen from Marazion, 
the ancient resting-place of the pilgrims, four or five 
hundred yards distant, it heaves aloft its vast bulk 
with an appearance of remarkable grandeur, the 
architecture with which it is crowned being delicate- 
ly gilded with the white heavenly light. Thus, in- 
deed, the mount appeared to the ancient pilgrim ap- 
proaching the archangel’s shrine even in the com- 
mon light of day, his imagination not waiting for the 
moon to gild the hallowed place with glory. 


——_+—— 


II. 
MONT ST.-MICHEL, NORMANDY, 


IN certain respects, Mont St.-Michel, of the Nor- 
man coast, bears a striking resemblance to St. Mi- 
chael’s, Cornwall. Like the English marvel, it is a 
cone of granite rising from the sea, crowned with a 
convent and castle. But here the resemblance in a 
great measure ends, since, in addition to the monas- 
tery and keep, the Norman mount bears a consider- 
able town upon its flanks, and is fortified with al- 
most impregnable walls. 

Again, while the Cornish mount belongs exclu- 
sively to the past, the Norman St.-Michel belongs to 
the present. What it has been, it is to-day. The 
present is a reflection of the past, and at the same 
time the votaries of the archangel dream of bright 
days to come, days when the pictured prophecies 
that adorned the Paris Salon in the spring-time of 
1875 shall be accomplished, and Mont St.-Michel, 
“La Merveille de l’Occident,” shall reveal a splen- 
dor hitherto unknown. 

In speaking of the physical peculiarities of St.- 
Michel it should be mentioned that the mount en- 
joys double the elevation of its English namesake, 
the situation also being much more imposing. One 
part of the day St.-Michel is washed by the waves, 
while at another it appears a mountain rising—rising 
from a vast sandy plain, wedge-like cleaving the air: 

“ For with the flow and ebb its style 


Varies from continent to isle ; 
Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice every day, 
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The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day the waves efface 
Of staves and sandaled feet the trace.” 


In approaching the bay of Avranche at low tide 
one is struck by the weird appearance of the gray 


sands laid bare league upon league. This is some- 
thing more than low tide, for the ocean has actually 





not indulge in more than a few recollections. The 
history of St.-Michel would fill a volume. We find 
that the Druids were first upon the ground, as was 
the case at St. Michael’s, Cornwall. The venders 
of the shell-collars here may not be aware of the 
fact, but these collars are really mementoes of the 
Druidic times, which were thrown out of joint by the 





MONT ST.-MICHEL, NORMANDY. 


disappeared from sight, and has left behind a Sahara. | classic devotees of Jove. 


Experience, however, soon teaches that these smooth, 
compact-appearing sands are as treacherous as the 
sea-waves, and, whatever may be their appearance, 
cannot be trusted without a guide. A ship once 
wrecked upon the sands disappeared from sight be- 
fore the cargo could be saved. 

On reaching the border of the sands, St.-Michel 
is seen looming up grandly at a distance of more 
than a mile, though the effect of the view depends 
more or less upon the condition of the atmosphere. 

Committing yourself to the ordinary track, you 
are safe—that is, if you wait until those who are ac- 
customed to pass back and forth have marked it out. 
On approaching nearer you perceive more clearly the 
nature of the vast pyramidal pile, girt around to its 
base with medizval walls, strengthened with huge 
towers and bastions, designed to oppose the assault 
of cannon and the siege of the waves ; while above 
the walls rises a collection of quaint stone dwellings 
inhabited by fishermen, and above all tower the 
vast conventual buildings, the castle, and the splen- 
did Norman church. The world scarcely affords 
another such monument. The building of this has 
already consumed a thousand years. It is with a 
feeling of wonder that the stranger enters the grim 
port, climbs the steep, narrow street, passes through 
a second gate a hundred and fifty feet above the 
sands, and thus reaches a little hostelry in the town 
where the ordinary visitor must lodge. 

And here let us pause to think fora moment 
about the history of Mont St.-Michel, concerning 
which the very stones are eloquent, though we can- 





Paganism was succeeded 
by Christianity, in accordance with the decree of 
Constantine (A. D. 313), when the anchorites retired 
to this then lonely place to practise their austerities 
in seclusion. Finally, in 708, Aubert, Bishop of 
Avranche, came to the mount, when the archangel 
Michael appeared and bade him build a monastery. 
Obedient to the command the work went on, pile 
being added to pile, until the mount was completely 
transformed and it took on something of the complex 
grandeur that we behold to-day. Various orders of 
monks have flourished here, and from time to time 
learning has found a home. Princes have made the 
place their abode, and kings have ascended the nar- 
row streets in pilgrim attire. This rock has known 
all the vicissitudes of the convent, castle, and prison, 
having served each use in turn, and sometimes all of 
them at once. Letters have here been cultivated by 
such men as the Abbot de Thorigny, and royal hu- 
mility has been illustrated by such kings as Philip 
the Hardy and Louis XI. War has done its worst 
to destroy the mount. Siege-artillery has played 
upon the walls, and what revolutions spared has been 
injured by lightning and shaken by earthquake. And 
yet Mont St.-Michel remains in its olden majesty and 
grandeur to-day. 

But let us not forget we are to ascend the mount, 
which may be accomplished by climbing the street or 
following the course of the walls that rise from crag to 
crag. The little street, whose rough pavements have 
so many times been trodden by barefooted kings, 
boasts of some little shops, full of souvenirs of the 
mount, chiefly suited to the tastes of peasant pil- 
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grims. In passing over the cobble-pavement strewed 
with garbage, you notice that stables are sandwiched 
between the shops and the little stone houses, though 
at one point a freshly-restored mansion meets the 
eye, indicating the possession of some wealth and 
taste. The steep street ends in a succession of zig- 
zag stone steps, that tax even a strong man’s strength ; 
the prospect opening and widening as you ascend. 
Finally, the convent is reached, the portal of which 
is guarded by a couple of scenic towers, built in 1257. 
Then come more stairs, then vast halls and corridors, 
with huge, prison-like doors, devised for strength ; 
but the halls are enlivened by bazaars, where pil- 
grims drive through bargains for medals, badges, and 
beads. When these buildings are cleared, the plat- 
form upon which the church stands is reached, and 
the visitor is enabled to look down upon the town, 
and away across the sands, far out to sea. The 
prospect is one of much grandeur; but the most 
elevated view is from the roof of the church. A 
bass-relief over the south door of the sanctuary tells 
us of Aubert’s interview with the archangel ; and, 
entering by this door, the visitor finds himself within 
a really splendid church. The present nave dates 
back to the year 1140, while the pointed Gothic 
choir is of the fourteenth century. There is no 
gaudy ornamentation, and indeed no excess of or- 
namentation of any kind, though the building is 
worthy of the grand situation it occupies upon the 
summit of this wondrous rock. On the north side 
of the church is the so-called “ Marvel,” standing 





poems in stone, is a feast in itself ; and the vast fire- 
place, where a knight could sit in the saddle, shows 
what they thought in old times of good cheer. But, 
in speaking of the “ Marvel,” it will be necessary to 
shun details, and simply say that this zs a marvel, 
and a place where one might spend days without 
exhausting the features of interest. There is much 
to be seen even among the substructions of St.- 
Michel, such as the crypt, catacombs, and dungeons, 
The latter are consecrated to eternal gloom. The 
dungeon of Cellini, in the castle of St. Angelo, at 
Rome, is humane in comparison; while that of the 
Prison of Chillon, at Lake Leman, appears an ele- 
gant salon, 

It is with a feeling of intense relief that we es- 
cape from the stifling atmosphere, to climb the roof 
of the grand old church, where we again look down 
upon the town, in whose little street the men ap- 
pear like mice. Landward we see the fair hills of 
Brittany and Normandy, and seaward, beyond the 
mount, stretches the gray Sahara, bounded in the 
distance by resplendent windrows of snow-white foam 
proclaiming the advance of the incoming sea. Stand- 
ing here amid a forest of bold pinnacles and flying 
buttresses, which almost recall the roof of the Cathe- 
dral of Milan, the attention is divided between the 
boldness of the architect and the solemnity of the 
gréves, which once, according to old chronicles, were 
dry land. The manuscripts give the names of villages 
that no longer exist, and which have been engulfed 
by the sea, There is something peculiarly attrac- 





MONT ST,-MICHEL, NORMANDY—PLAN OF RESTORATION. 


upon the brink of a perpendicular and unassailable 
precipice, of which its outer wall is a part, and pre- 
senting in its three different stories many splendid 
halls, besides extensive dortoirs, refectories, kitchens | ing from the line of distant breakers, we look tow- 
fit for kings, and all the varied appointments that | ard the shore, and catch a glimpse of a procession, 


mark an imperial establishment. The grand refec- 
tory, with its lovely architecture, full of exquisite 


| sands, 


tive about these drowned lands, which open the way 


| to curious speculations ; but there is much to do, and 


the notes of a chant now break upon the ear. Turn- 


whose standard-bearer has just stepped upon the 
At the distance of a mile we hear the an- 
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tiphonal song, floating up to us on the calm air. Let 
us go to the welcome of this pilgrim band. In de- 
scending proceed by the walls, noticing the hanging 
gardens whose soil has been brought from the main- 
land, thus furnishing flowers for this sterile rock ; 
and observing the strong battlements and ports, the 
frowning bastions, and all the various inventions for 
increasing the destructiveness as well as the pomp 
of war. 

Issuing at last from the gate, we walk forth upon 
the sands, and take a deliberate view of the mount, 
finding it more impressive than ever, and noting, now 
perhaps for the first time, the Orphelinat, where poor 
children are protected by the monks. The waves, at 
full sea, beat against the very foundations of the | 
house. Another time we may walk around the 
mount, mark the magnificent elevation from every 
view-point, and try to take in the stupendous fact, 
which grows upon one like Niagara; but at present 
the tide and the pilgrims are coming, both of which, 
rising above human law, wait for no man. Midway 
the sands we meet the procession, singing, according 
to the order enjoined, the “ Litany of the Saints,” 
and we catch the suffrage “ Sancte Michael, ora pro 
nobis.” This procession, like scores of others that we 
see in the course of a few days’ sojourn, is every way 
remarkable, being composed of men, women, and 
children, bearing numerous banners ; the children in 
long white robes and gay sashes, the women in pe- 
culiar Breton and Norman costumes, the men in 
holiday attire, and decorated with badges, and the 
priests, in official regalia, leading the office. On the 
long column moves, with the steady step of solemn 
enthusiasm, until reaching the gate, when, according 
to the pilgrim ritual, the litany ends, and the singers 
take up the hymn to St. Michael, “ Prince most glo- 
rious,” in adoration of whom, on his descent from 
heaven, “the sea lifts itself up,” while “the earth 
trembles.” Chanting the solemn invocation, they 
slowly climb the mount. At the entrance of the 
church a second hymn to the archangel is sung. 
The song ended, the service begins, and the preach- 
er, before mass, pronounces a fervid discourse ; the | 
whole being interspersed with invocations, sung or 
pronounced with a wild enthusiasm, saluting the 
archangel as the guardian of paradise, and beseech- 
ing him to intercede with the Father and the Son 
on their behalf, and lead them to the “ joy eternal,” 
annexing his name to the threefold ascription. 
Sometimes there is a mass at every altar at the same 
time, the choir being full of banners and regalia, and 
the peer democratically standing by the side of the 
peasant in his blue blouse, all being animated by one 
heart and mind, namely, the relief of France and 





Rome, which all believe may be accomplished by | 
St. Michael’s puissant arm; the shrill treble and | 


thundering bass wellnigh causing the roof to quake 
in the pilgrim hymn ending— 
“ Pour Rome donc et pour la France 
Nous implorons votre secours : 


Armez-vous pour leur delivrance ! 
Sauvez-les! gardez-les toujours ! ”’ 


This is all intensely political, as one of the priests 


| admitted, but then, he added, “it makes the people 


religious, and teaches them to pray.” And, as one 
result of intercession, they point to the fact that, in 
the late war, the portions of France where the arch- 
angel is honored the most suffered the least, and in 
fact almost nothing, from the inroads of the Germans: 


“. ... So much the fear 
Of thunder and the sword of Michael 
Wrought still within them.” 


In recognition of his services, a general contribution 
was made to secure the silver statue of the leader of 
the hosts, now seen in the church. The pope in- 
dorses this, which we might call the cz/tus of Michel, 
and pilgrimages and invocations are attended by 
large indulgences. The confraternity of St.-Michel 
is numerous, and extends over all France ; but the 
work of the society falls upon a few, chiefly priests, 
who reside in the convent, and have the charge of 
entertaining the pilgrims. They are also the custo- 
dians of the monuments of the mount, and hope to 
derive enough from the pilgrimages to repair and re- 
store all the buildings, which, in such an exposed 
situation, go rapidly to decay. As already indicated, 
at the French exhibition last season magnificent 
drawings were displayed, showing the mount as it is, 
and as it will appear when divested of what does 
not belong to it. What is needed is more power on 
the part of the convent authorities, who should be 
allowed to manage the affairs of the town, now sim- 
ply a kind of irresponsible republic without govern- 
ment, or at least without municipal law. The peo- 
ple, indeed, conduct themselves very well, but they 
are chiefly stupid fishermen, and have no conception 
of decent sanitary habits. They live and worship 
by themselves, and possess a very ancient and quaint 
chapel. Indeed, everything here bears the stamp 
of the archangel, and the inhabitants, as well as 
pilgrims and tourists, have only one idea. Stanfield, 
the coast-painter, after his visit, could scarcely divest 
himself of the subject, and therefore begged a lit- 
erary friend to write a “ Dramaof Mont St.-Michel,” 
which he might illustrate with his pencil, and thus 
possibly get relief. The material for such a drama 
is abundant, but then how would the drama itself 
appear compared with Stanfield’s illustrations? The 
reader will judge of that after making his own pil- 
grimage, and forming some adequate acquaintance 
with this marvelous mount. 
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CROIZETTE. 


ONCE knew, in the neighborhood of Paris, a 

good old priest who was gentleness itself. His 
every movement was replete with episcopal unction, 
and his soft, sweet voice sounded in the ears of the 
afflicted like a soothing melody. In listening to 
him one could appreciate the legend of David charm- 
ing away the melancholy of King Saul by the sounds 
of his harp. 

One evening after dinner, as we were sitting to- 
gether on the banks of the Seine, the priest said to 
me, in his quietly deliberate voice: 

“T once belonged to the Third Cuirassiers. One 
day while intoxicated I had the misfortune to kill, in 
« duel, a comrade who had supplanted me in the 
heart of a grisette.” 

You may imagine the surprise that this confession 
caused me. Well, I felt exactly the same impression 
some ten years later, when, between the acts of 
“Jean de Thommeraye,” I went behind the scenes 
to compliment Mademoiselle Croizette on her in- 
terpretation of the character of the courtesan Baron- 
nette. She talked to me of her childhood, of her 
education, and ended by saying : 

“I came very near becoming a governess.” 

A governess! What an idea! The Baronne 


d’'Ange, the Duchesse de Septmonts, a governess !— 
that fair creature a governess, who unites all seduc- 


tions in her own person, and who proves that Venus 
did not perish in the wreck of the pagan world ! 
Can one imagine Croizette with blue spectacles, a 
grammar in her hand, and employed in wiping re- 
calcitrant noses? No, it is impossible; so it is all 
for the best. And we are unspeakably grateful to 
the theatre for having rescued from teaching that 
strange profile, better suited to the blaze of the foot- 
lights than to the smoky, lamps of a boarding-school. 

The portrait of Croizette is not an easy thing to 
take. None of her features possess that mathemati- 
cal regularity which suits the hackneyed phrases. 
Her eyes are small, her nose is large. The model- 
ing of the mouth is heavy and contorted. And yet 
what a charm and what harmony in this assemblage 
of defects / Everything about her, from a certain 
break in her contralto tones to the merry or angry 
sparkle in her brown eyes—everything attracts at- 
tention to this woman, whose originality is striking 
—above all, in private life. Those who are satisfied 
with laconic definitions say of her, “ She is modern,” 
or, “ She has a strange temperament,” or else, “ She 
has an exceptional nature.” 

But, preferring precise terms to a hollow brevity, 
we will describe Croizette as follows : 

“A native of St. Petersburg, transplanted to 
Paris at a very early age, amid an intelligent society, 
she shows traces of her three nationalities, which are 
—Russia, France, and Art.” 

One reception-evening in the Rue de l'Echelle, 
No, 8 (her residence is situated half a block from the 
Comédie Frangaise), the candles of the superb chan- 
delier that hangs in her sa/om were lit. Croizette 





was gazing with delight at the exquisite effect of 
the antique wrought-iron work under the brilliant 
light. 

“What are you doing?” asked one of her friends, 

“My dear fellow,” she answered, gayly, “my 
three selves are in ecstasies. The Cossack is look- 
ing enviously at a collection of candles, the Parisian 
is enchanted by the blaze of light, and the lover of 
the beautiful is contemplating an old work of art.” 

Let us remain in this sa/on, whose doors are 
closed to all but a few faithful friends—the members 
of the Croizette Club. There meet almost every day, 
from four to six o’clock, M. Perrin, the manager of 
the — Frangaise, Prince Radziwill, the Cheva- 
lier Nigra, Baron de Beyens, Baron Finot, and the 
financiers Stern, Joubert, and Martini. No journal- 
ists, no artists, no musicians. 

The conversation is as brilliant as it was at the 
Hétel de Rambouillet, and, although lacking the 
celebrated blue hanging starred with silver of the 
salon of Artémise, the walls are none the less inter- 
esting to examine. The pictures by Carolus Duran 
and by Jadin are calculated to fix the attention of 
amateurs. The furniture is covered with Eastern 
stuffs. In one corner stands Mademoiselle Croizette’s 
writing-desk, hidden behind a gilt trellis-work, over 
which climb tropical plants. On the blotting-book 
lies a just-finished letter. Croizette does not like to 
write, and yet, strange to say, her handwriting is 
colossal. Her lazy pen takes twice the trouble that 
is necessary, for the letters that it forms are not less 
than half an inch long. Only the official signature 
of a monarch can equal hers in size. The flourish 
is bold and masterly. 

“Tf I were you,” said Dumas to her, “I should 
ask in my will that the only inscription on my tomb- 
stone should be that original signature.” 

Mademoiselle Croizette intends to follow this ad- 
vice. She has already spoken to the stone-cutter on 
the subject. 

I will not detain my reader long in the other 
rooms of this beautiful home. We will cast a rapid 
glance into the bedroom, hung with blue satin, with 
its suite of furniture in the style of Louis XVI., en- 
ameled white, with blue lines. We observe in the 
ebony bookcase the works of Hugo, Balzac, Vol- 
taire, De Musset, and the plays of Alexandre Du- 
mas fils, bound in dog-fish skin, that skin that, with 
its gold veins, reminds one of /afis /azuli. In the 
dressing-room we note the secretary and cheval-glass 
of Mademoiselle Mars, purchased at a sale in Ver- 
sailles, and, after a caress for the three dogs, the four 
cat’, and the paroquet, who seem to be the real mas- 
ters of the house, we will turn our steps toward the 
Théatre Frangais, to the dressing-room of the young 
actress. 

Actresses’ dressing-rooms have often been de- 
scribed, but I do not think that the reader has ever 
been introduced into one of those reserved by the 
Comédie Frangaise for its company. We will not 
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find there the smoky, stuffy little closets of the other 
theatres. They are pretty rooms, well aired and 
spacious, and transformed by the aid of the uphol- 
sterer into elegant boudoirs. 

Croizette’s dressing-room differs from the others, 
however, as she does not affect the daintily-pretty 
style. The walls are hung with striped ticking, 
which gives the room the aspect of a military tent. 
There the actress arms herself for the combat. As 
a general, before a battle, studies his plans, so she 
studies her intonations and prepares her effects. 
She will stop suddenly, her face daubed with pearl- 
white and her hands covered with paste, to repeat a 
speech of whose effect she is not quite sure. Here 
it was, before these large swing-mirrors, that she 
studied that terrible death-scene of the “ Sphinx” that 
the sharp tongues of the company were wont to,call 
“a death with mushroom-sauce.” 

And since I have touched upon the chapter of 
the local squabbles, I will mention here that none 
found, upon their entrance into the house, more 
coldness and ill-feeling (from the ladies of the com- 
pany naturally) than Croizette. At the present 
time her kind heart has won pardon for her beauty 
and her success, but at her début she saw revived for 
her benefit the cutting sarcasms and silent hostility 
that long ago had greeted Mademoiselle Plessy, in 
whom the “old stagers” saw a rival and suspected 
a star. Croizette received all attacks with perfect 
serenity. Only once—and that quite recently—was 
she roused from her calm. 

A sociétaire, whose figure is as meagre as hers is 
opulent, said at the end of a rehearsal, “‘ Undoubt- 
edly Sophie has talent, but she does not understand 
her profession—she is not yet accustomed to the 
boards,” 

“TI confess,” said Croizette, turning toward her 
charitable comrade, “ that, so far as boards are con- 
cerned, you have the advantage of me.” 

But let us enter the dressing-room on whose 
threshold we have lingered. The room is divided 
into two parts by a curtain, which permits the actress 
to change her dress without forcing her visitors to 
withdraw. As soon as she is dressed the curtain is 
drawn back, and the conversation is resumed. 
Croizette, however, continues to “make up” her 
face according to the inevitable requirements of the 
stage. The hare’s-foot spreads the pearl-powder on 
her features ; a black pencil marks in the corners of 
her eyes the touch that lengthens them, and a stick 
of pink cosmetic deepens the crimson of her lips. 
Meantime the hair-dresser arranges the frizzes over 
her forehead, or twists up the masses of her blond 
hair, and her maid walks around her, smoothing the 
satin bows, or pulling out the rebellious puffs. 

Those who are tired of watching these operatiéns 
contemplate the pictures on the walls—a portrait 
of Bressant, who was Croizette’s first professor; a 
photograph of Delaunay, with an affectionate in- 
scription ; a sketch by Carolus Duran; and a head 





of a negress on an ochre background, signed by her 
rival, Sarah Bernhardt. 

Pens, ink, packs of cards for the games of so/i- 
taire that while away the length of the entr’actes 
(here her Russian origin betrays itself), a glass of 
water, and bottles of peppermint, her favorite reme- 
dy for nervous attacks, are scattered over the slabs 
of the inlaid furniture. Sometimes on the mantel- 
piece a bouquet of roses and white lilacs perfume 
the air. Like an affable and generous hostess, Croi- 
zette detaches sprays of this perfumed cluster of 
flowers for the button-holes or corsages of her visitors, 

Outside of her profession, which Croizette loves 
above all things, and to the study of which she 
brings the strong will and the energy that gained 
for her her diplomas from the Hotel-de-Ville and 
the Conservatoire ; outside of the theatre, Croizette 
has but one passion—horses. To such a point does 
she carry her love for them that, whenever she visits 
a magnificent stable, she envies the lot of the stable- 
boys. When quite a child, her greatest ambition 
was to ride on horseback, and, if I remember rightly, 
she ran away from her mother’s house in Versailles 
to join a coachman of the neighborhood, who in- 
dulged her with a ride occasionally. They had 
locked her in her room, but she broke a pane of 
glass, and went to keep her appointment, with her 
wrist streaming with blood. 

The character of Sophie Croizette is in some 
respects exceedingly masculine. The sight of blood 
awakes no repugnance. She will watch a surgical 
operation without flinching, will dress a wound, or 
watch beside a corpse. Her physician calls her 
Mademoiselle Nélaton. 

To finish with the masculine tastes of the young 
actress, I will group them all together in a rather 
strange mixture. The heroine of “ L’Etrangére” pre- 
fers meat to any other kind of food, despises des- 
serts, disdains all ornaments, has no idea of the 
value of money, is utterly devoid of coquetry, and 
is never so happy as when, arrayed in a riding-habit, 
and mounted on a thorough-bred horse, she can 
gallop over the country. 

My sketch is finished. I see, however, on look- 
ing it over, that I have given to my sitter a multitude 
of good qualities, and not one bad one. 

But it is never too late to mend. Croizette is 
outrageously absent-minded. The other day she 
entered her bath with her shoes and stockings on, 
and never noticed the fact until an hour later, when 
she began to dress. 

She has another defect, and that an involuntary 
one. She makes havoc among the hearts of the 
college-students, and creates whirlwinds beneath the 
caps of young officers. She receives daily at the 
theatre a number of letters, wherein collegians re- 
spectfully propose to espouse her as soon as they 
have graduated. Sometimes they send her verses. 
The verses are invariably bad. But at least for ¢hat 
fault, Croizette is not in the least responsible. 
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“ONLY THE BRAKESMAN.” 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


I. 
“ NLY the brakesman killed "—say, was that what they said ? 
The brakesman was our Joe; so, then—our Joe is dead ! 
Dead? Dead? Dead ?—But I cannot think it’s so ; 
It was some other brakesman, it cannot be our Joe. 


r Il. 
Why, only this last evening I saw him riding past ; 
The trains don’t stop here often—go rushing by as fast 
As lightning—but Joe saw me, and waved his hand ; he sat 
On the very last old coal-car ; how do you 'count for that— 


III. 
That he was killed alone and the others saved, when he 
Was last inside the tunnel ? Come, now, it couldn't be. 
It’s some mistake, of course; ‘twas the fireman, you'll find : 
The engine struck the rock, and he was just behind— 


IV. 


And the roof fell down on zm, not on Joe, our Joe—I saw 
That train myself, the engine had work enough to draw 
The coal-cars full of coal that rattled square and black 

By tens and twenties past our door along that narrow track 


v. 
On into the dark mountains. I never see those peaks 
’Thout hating them. For much ¢/ey care whether the water leaks 
Down their big sides to wet the stones that arch the tunnels there 
So long—so black—they a// may go, and much the mountains care ! 


vI. 
I’m sorry for that fireman— What's that? I don’t pretend 
To more than this: I saw that train, and Joe was at the end, 


The very end, I tell you! Come, don’t stand here and mock— 
What ! it was ¢here, right at his end, the tunnel caved, the rock 


VII. 
Fell on him? But I don’t believea word— Yes, that’s his chain, 
And that’s his poor old silver watch ; he bought it— What's this stain 
All over it? Why, it is red !—O Joe, my boy, O Joe, 
Then it was you, and you are dead down in that tunnel !—Go 


VIII. 
And bring my boy back! He was ail the son I had; the girls 
Are very well, but not like Joe.—Such pretty golden curls 
Joe had until I cut them off at four years old; he ran 
To meet me always at the gate, my bonny little man. 


Ix. 
You don’t remember him? But then you've only seen him when 
He rides by on the coal-trains among the other men, 
All of them black and grimed with coal, and circles round their eyes, 
Whizzing along by day and night.—But you would feel surprise 


2. 
To see how fair he is when clean on Sundays, and I know 
You'd think him handsome then ; I'll have— God! I forgot—O Joe, 
My boy! my boy! and are you dead? So young—but twenty.—Dead 
Down in that awful tunnel, with the mountain overhead ! 


xI. 
They're bringing him ? Oh, yes, I know; they'll bring him, and, what’s more, 
They'll do it free, the company! They’ll leave him at my door 
Just as he is, all grimed and black.—Jane, put the irons on, 
And wash his shirt, his Sunday-shirt ; it’s white ; he dd have one 
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x11, 
White shirt for best, and proud he wore it Sunday with a tie 


Of blue—a new one. 
Crushed by those rocks ! 


O my boy, how could they let you die 
If I'd been there I'd heaved them off—I know 


They could have done it if they'd tried. They /e¢ you die—for, oh, 


XIII, 


** Only the brakesman!” and his wage was small. 


The engineer 


Must first be seen to there in front.—My God ! it stands as clear 
Before my eyes as though I'd seen it all—the dark—the crash— 
The hissing steam—the wet stone sides—the arch above—the flash 


xIV. 
Of lanterns coming—and my boy, my poor boy lying there, 
Dying alone under the rocks—only his golden hair 
To tell that it was Joe—-a mass all grimed, that doesn’t stir— 
But mother’ll know you, dear, ‘twill make no difference to her 


xv. 
How black with coal-dust you may be, your poor, hard-working hands 
All torn and crushed, perhaps ; yes, yes—but no one understands 
That even though he’s better off, poor lad, where he has gone, 
I and the girls are left behind to stand it and live on 


XVI. 
As best we can without him !—What? A wreath? A lady sent 
Some flowers? Was passing through and heard—felt sorry—well, ‘twas meant 
Kindly, no doubt ; but poor Joe’d been the very first to laugh 
At white flowers round his blackened face.—You'll write his epitaph— 


XVII. . 


What's that ? 


His name and age ? 


Poor boy !—poor Joe !—his name has done 


Its work in this life ; for his age—he was not twenty-one, 
Well-grown but slender—far too young for such a place, but then 
He wanted to “‘ help mother,” and to be among the men, 


XVIII. 
For he was always trying to be old—he carried wood 
And built the fires for me before he hardly understood 
What a fire was—my little boy—my darling baby Joe— 
There's something snapped within my breast, I think ; it hurts me so, 


xIxX, 


It must be something broken. 


What is that ? I felt the floor 


Shake ; there’s some one on the step.—Go, Jennie, set the door 


Wide open, for your brother Joe is coming home. 


They said, 


“* Only the brakesman "—but it is my only son that's dead ! 


SANTA BARBARA. 


BY ALBERT 


T is probable that no health-resort in America is 
regarded with more interest by the invalid class 
than Santa Barbara, California. It has acquired, by 
means of the newspapers and by real-estate agents’ 
pamphlets, a reputation which is likely, from its 
over-glorious character, to do it harm for a time, and 
to work incalculable mischief among those travelers 
who trust without reflection. 

Much of the fault lies at the door of careless 
writers, but an equal amount lies at the door of 
careless readers. It generally becomes very clear, 
upon speaking with one who professes himself dis- 
appointed, that he has only himself to blame ; that 
he had read of the drawbacks, but that he had per- 
mitted his own imagination to so over-estimate the 


F. WEBSTER. 


value of the charms that the opposite qualities had 
disappeared from his mind. To take a familiar in- 
stance: With the exception of Mr. Murray, no one 
has received so much blame for over-praising a land 
as Mr. Nordhoff has. He wrote warmly in praise 
of most that came under his notice in Santa Bar- 
bara, and he wrote with the honesty and vigor of a 
healthy man, to whom the fogs and winds of the 
place were anything but annoyances. Yet at the 
same time he spoke of both of these things. The 
greater number of his readers, naturally glad to hear 
a pleasant story, took cognizance of all the rest, 
and gave these important items no weight at all, for 
the reason that the writer gave them but little. Mr. 
| Nordhoff did not write from an invalid’s standpoint, 
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nor did he profess to do so; and, while it is true 
that he did not tell all that an invalid could tell, he 
did not tell what any invalid might not tell ; that is, 
there are as few misstatements and overdrawn pict- 
ures in his book as there commonly are in the best 
of books containing general information. 

It would be entirely useless, indeed, worse than 
useless, to attempt to thoroughly describe Santa 
Barbara in its character as a health-resort in an ar- 
ticle-of this kind. It is probable that as many in- 
valids become displeased with the place as become 
charmed with it, and, inasmuch as a thousand-and- 
one personal and local considerations enter into 
every sick man’s case, it would be presumption to 
attempt to show here why or why not any class of 
people should come to the place or should shun it. 

It will be quite as satisfactory, and certainly 
more safe, if the writer simply describes the town 
and the climate as he found them late in the @pril 
of the present year, adding, by way of hints, a few 
facts derived from a number of well-kept tables. 

Upon referring to a map of California the reader 
will see that at Point Conception the coast makes a 
sudden turn nearly to the eastward, and that it again 
turns, farther on, to the southward; also that a 
range or succession of ranges of mountains, gradu- 
ally gaining in altitude as they recede from the 
ocean, follows the general line. Between this range, 
which shuts off the force of the cold northwest 
winds which prevail upon the upper part of the 
California coast, and the sea, there lies that semi- 
tropical region that has of late years become noted 
as a place of refuge from Northern winters. In the 
midst of that region is Santa Barbara. 

The approach to it from the north and by sea is 
very pleasing, and disposes one pleasantly toward 
the town before it comes into view. The land ter- 
minates in abrupt cliffs, from forty to sixty feet 
high, and at their bases there are long, smooth 
beaches, gently washed by the sea. From their tops 
the land recedes in low undulations, rich in pastur- 
age, and the view terminates at the crests of high 
mountains about twenty miles farther inland. 

One perceives his approach to a settlement in 
the gradually -increasing number of houses and 
farm-lands along the coast. Some of these houses 
are very fine, having balconies, broad piazzas, large 
gardens and groves, and the cultivated ground seems 
particularly rich and productive. 

Several hours before approaching this spot the 
traveler feels a very sensible change for the better 
in the temperature. Before turning Point Concep- 
tion he shuddered with the cold, but now he is 
pleasantly warm, and he is tempted even to seek 
the shady side of the boat. 

Santa Barbara comes into view like the sudden 
revelation of a canvas panorama—not a complimentary 
association that, but one that is nearly inevitable, 
nevertheless. A sudden break in the coast-line dis- 
closes the town lying upon a gently-rising plain 
facing almost south. It seems to be nearly encir- 
cled, first by low foot-hills, and then by lofty moun- 
tains in the rear. The plain that is directly in view 
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is perhaps three square miles in extent, and over the 
greater part of this the town is distributed. A few 
spires and a few towers here and there, a number 
of square and lofty mercantile buildings, together 
with a collection of low roofs, fairly dense, and then 
a very scattered suburb of handsome villas, is the 
reward for the first glances at the place, and it seems 
pleasant enough, but nothing more. There is not 
much of a marine interest at Santa Barbara, and 
therefore it is commonly little trouble for the steam- 
er to find her way to the wharf and to land her 
passengers. 

Your first stroll will be, no doubt, down State 
Street, a broad thoroughfare, with a road-bed of 
earth, lined for a mile or so with the principal busi- 
ness places of the town. You discern at once that 
the evil genius, the real-estate interest, has been at 
work, for very good and very bad buildings are 
mingled in the most incongruous fashion, and you 
can almost see the wrangle of the “up-town and 
down-town factions” in the spitefully savage dis- 
tances that intervene between one fine building and 
another. Stables built of wood, some small and 
some surprisingly large; mud-walls eight feet high, 
adobe houses of one story; harness, milliner, and 
fruit shops, innumerable ; bar-rooms, Chinese wash- 
houses, and a few minor lodging and eating rooms, 
of doubtful cleanliness, fill up the wide gaps that 
exist between the few large structures that adorn the 
way. These buildings contain the law and real-es- 
tate offices (which pay a rental of one and a half per 
cent. per month to the builder), and the various halls 
and public rooms of the town. 

Up to eleven o'clock on each day this thorough- 
fare is very cheeringly thronged with lady-shoppers 
and letter-hunters; and, if one happens upon the 
spot at a certain moment, he may get a fair and 
home-like view of one of the two horse-cars that 
occasionally pass that way. Very neat little turn- 
outs abound. Jaunty phaetons, drawn by small, 
sleek horses, and driven by ladies in gauntlets large 
enough for a crusader, dash here and there at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour, bringing up at all 
the worsted and strawberry shops that can be found. 
I do not think that mounted harnesses and footmen 
have yet made their appearance in the Santa Bar- 
bara streets, but the ground seems ripe for them, and 
next year, perhaps, will see a sudden development 
of style—or, as it is called here among the moun- 
tains, of “dog.” 

Up and down the street there are always, at this 
hour, great numbers of saddle-horses, either tied at 
the hitching-posts, or loping furiously between the 
lines of carriages. Every man, and every other 
woman, owns or has the use of one of these animals 
—small Mexican mustangs, sharp, intelligent, will- 
ful little beasts, but by no means dangerous. The 
smallest boys and girls—so small, indeed, that their 
legs, as preventers of capsizes, are practically worth- 
less—sit perched upon_the bare backs of the rough- 
est of these nags, and ride the shortest or longest 
distances, on the most important or the most incon- 
sequential of missions. If it be necessary to get a 
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quart of goat’s-milk ten miles off, or to bring a doc- 
tor to set a fractured limb in the next block, the 
messenger leaps upon his mustang and does his er- 
rand at break-neck speed. You are often aroused 
by a clatter of hoofs that is so fierce and rapid that 
your blood chills as you run to the window dreading 
a fearful sight: yet it is nothing but a very calm 
and a very diminutive youngster who, with his small 
legs parted over the neck of a gaunt roan, is shoot- 
ing along like a Kansas tornado—irrespective of 
time and grace, 

At this morning hour, too, one is likely to gain 
a good idea of the native element in the town. 
The Spanish and Mexican people, the greater part 
of whom are very poor, come to do their day’s mar- 
keting, and their dark, deeply-seamed, and heavy 
faces, backed by masses of jetty hair, meet one at 
every turn. A few years ago, say six or eight, the 
old Spanish families of the place—some of whom are 
yet wealthy—consorted with the American element 
and were friendly ; but latterly they have withdrawn 
among themselves and their huge families of de- 
pendents, and stand aloof. With the fresh influx 
of new people occasioned by the sudden fame that 
the region acquired as a health-resort, there sprang 
up naturally a variety of interests with which the 
old inhabitants could have no sympathy; and the 
development of the Protestant religious feeling 
widened the gulf still further. Therefore, it is only 
with a special effort that one can gain the friendli- 
ness of the old residents ; but, this once secured, no 
hospitality can be more grateful than that which 
follows. 

There is a portion of the town that is called the 
Spanish Quarter. It is a little apart from the main 
street, to the east. The place consists of several 
blocks, and it is seemingly dead and useless to the 
last degree. You pass suddenly from the liveliness 
and bright coloring of the new part of the town into 
a dingy locality where the houses are built of drab 
adobe one story high, and roofed with the ponderous 
red tiling of fifty or sixty years ago. The streets are 
illy cared for. There is litter everywhere, and 
weeds grow as high as one’s waist on either side. 
Here a piazza runs along in front of a large house 
for fifty feet ; here is a wall marked and scored by 
the idle boys of generations past, or sadly eaten and 
undermined by the washing of the heavy rains of 
winter, There is no fresh paint, and all the old is 
blistered and chipped. Neither is there anything 
new in the wood-work ; the pillars are worm-eaten 
and ready to fall, and all the old decorations are split 
and defaced. It is only now and then that a human 
being shows himself; perhaps a huge green door will 
yield a few cautious inches, and a dark-eyed girl, 
hatless and shoeless, will sidle forth, or a cramped 
and bent old man will be discovered sitting in the 
corner of a dusty porch meditatively smoking his 
cigarette. A few voices lift themselves above the 
_ half-ruined walls, and occasionally a gay laugh 
breaks out from behind a heavy wooden grating set 
in the embrasure of some cobwebbed window. Over 
the tops of the walls one sees the splendid verdure 





of a few orange-trees, and the odors of hidden gar- 
dens fill the air at every step. You are told- that 
these mysterious secret houses contain plenty of 
amiable and handsome people, some of whom could 
purchase all the rest of Santa Barbara and slide it 
forever into the sea; but the stroller does not dream 
of this, and he fancies that he is walking in a vil- 
lage long since deserted save by a few intruding 
vagabonds to whom free lodging is something of an 
object. 

The town, too, has its Chinese Quarter ; a small 
region where the door-posts are illuminated with 
red-paper signs covered with black hieroglyphics, 
and where a few smooth-faced, placid-looking folk, 
with braided hair, saunter about waiting for chances 
to do a little washing. It is hard to convince 
strangers of the inherent wickedness of these peo- 
ple. Even their loungers seem clean, and their in- 
dustgjous ones are very industrious. You meet them 
everywhere, in the town and out of it, carrying bas- 
kets of clothing or vegetables upon the ends of poles 
balanced upon their shoulders. Now and then the 
proprietor of some laundry engages a Melican man 
to do his carrying for him, and it is not uncommon 
to see the express-wagons of Wells, Fargo & Co. 
undergoing the indignity of transporting some Chi- 
naman’s weekly wash to and from his customers. The 
conflict of the races does not run very high hereabout ; 
the Chinaman has qualities which, taken for all in 
all, make him a fair competitor for the white man 
taken in the same way. A large ranch-owner, twelve 
miles out of town, a few days since discharged his 
white dairyman who was earning twenty-five dollars 
a week, and engaged a Chinaman to do the same 
work, for thirty-five a month. He has a Chinaman 
cook at the same rate at one of his houses, and a 
Swedish woman cook at another, at twenty-five—and 
the character of the work they are required to per- 
form is similar ; that is, no more skill is necessary in 
onekitchen than in the other, At the same time the 
proprietor will take a white man in preference to a 
Chinaman where heavy work is required, if in mat- 
ters of temper and sobriety they are the same. The 
white man is nearly always the better man physical- 
ly, but at the same time the independence of his 
manner renders him less reliable than his rival, and 
he often suffers in consequence. 

By far the greater of the remaining portion of 
Santa Barbara has been built within the last six 
years. Up to that time the town was unknown 
east of the Rocky Mountains, but since then immi- 
gration of people who have become permanent resi- 
dents has been very large. The population of the 
place is now between five and six thousand—nearer 
the former figure, perhaps, than the latter. Should 
you take a walk in one of the side-streets, especially 
in the upper part of the town, you will be a little 
surprised to learn that this pretty cottage with its 
fragrant acre is the property of a Maine judge, that 
the next belongs to a Cleveland merchant, the next 
to a Massachusetts lawyer, and the next to a wealthy 
widow from Indiana. This is no exaggeration ; it is 
parallel with the truth at least. Most of the cot- 
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tages are yeally charming, and, if some are a little 
overdone in ornamentation, the trouble is balanced 
by the real beauty which Nature affords in the gar- 
dens. Every plot of ground, no matter how small, 
has its row of orange-trees, its exotics, and its bed 
of native perennials. Roses abound summer and 
winter. The verbena-beds are cut down like grass 
thrice yearly, and spring up again stronger than 
ever. Sago, palm, Japanese persimmon, cacti of the 
rarest and most curious sort, grow freely, and so do 
the calla, the Spanish-bayonet, and the great white- 
plumed pampas-grass. The gardener here rolls his 
garden and hardens the upper soil to prevent the 
evaporation in the summer of the wet deposited in 
the winter. Thus, in September he has a damp soil 
for his plants, although it has not rained for four 
months. Vines of every sort flourish luxuriantly. 
Heliotrope climbs twenty feet high. The two pre- 
dominating native trees of the place are the live-oak 
and the sycamore. But the people plant a little 
shoot of the Australian blue-gum (Eucalyptus globu- 
Jus), and in two years it becomes a shade-tree fifteen 
or twenty feet high. One of these trees, having a 
graceful green-brown foliage, will rise in five years 
above the surrounding verdure like a Lombardy 
poplar, and the rows which in Santa Barbara meet 
the eye everywhere are very marvels of rapid and 
healthy growth. To return to the houses. They 
cost from one to ten thousand dollars, and are built 
upon land ranging in price from six hundred to two 


thousand per quarter section. (The town is laid out 
in regular five-acre squares, and a fourth of either 
of these is thought to be a fair house-lot.) Of course, 
these are mere suggestive figures, but I believe them 


to be within the limits. Water is laid on from a res- 
ervoir at the mission above the town, and every 
householder has his hose and hydrant, and amuses 
himself twice or thrice daily by playing streams all 
over his lawns and shrubs. Among the residents 
there is the greatest friendliness, and, though the 
pursuit of excitement is often vain, a genial under- 
current of music, tea, and card parties, keeps the 
little community in amiable countenance. 

A little apart from the town, and in all direc- 
tions, there are large play-farms and ranches hun- 
dreds of acres in extent, and upon these are dwell- 
ings about as rich and tasteful as one sees in the 
suburbs of Boston. They are surrounded by sweep- 
ing drives, and by a hundred umbrageous retreats, 
and are in all respects the results of the nicest taste. 
The hardships imposed by the harsh climates of the 
East have induced many a home-loving man to tear 
apart from his native place, and to come hither and 
begin anew. On every hand you encounter people 
possessing excellent health who assure you that two 
or three years ago their cases seemed to be hopeless, 
and death imminent, and who, upon describing the 
country which has afforded them safety and relief, 
speak of it with true affection, seeming to feel that 
it possesses for them an almost personal friendli- 
ness, 

“You see that I am enthusiastic,” exclaimed a 
certain lady, who, with grateful tears in her eyes, 





had been speaking of the charms of her new ‘home, 
“and you must agree that I am right. Ah, if you 
only knew the depths of the joy that one feels when, 
after years of illness, the vigor of life returns and 
the world begins to smile again, you would not 
blame me! Indeed, I ove these hills and valleys 
and all their changes, for their service to me. I 
came to know them while I was growing stronger, 
and now that I am well is it not natural that I should 
fancy they had a little heart for me in particular?” 

At Santa Barbara you are expected to be a good 
horseman. Nothing there goes on out-of-doors with- 
out the aid of a mustang, even among the visitors, 
and of necessity the unfortunate who was never 
taught to ride stays in his hotel and counts his fin- 
gers. Even if you do not ride well you had better 
make a show of liking the exercise, else you will find 
yourself relegated to the whist-players—a position 
no man ever rises from in a public-house. It is a 
fine thing to have a neat little horse with a Mexican 
saddle upon his back brought to your door every 
morning, and to join a spirited party out for a gallop. 
Should you be inclined to ride fast and far, you will 
find companions always. Many of the young ladies 
do twenty and thirty miles daily, and now and then 
a fair prodigy arises who will do fifty miles, and yet 
comes to breakfast on the following morning at her 
accustomed hour. 

The roads are fair for horseback-riding, but not 

more than fair. You will go to Montecito, a beauti- 
ful little stretch of country just over the foot-hills 
from Santa Barbara, and clamber up to the Sulphur 
Springs, a rather wild spot in the side of a huge 
mountain six or eight miles off. Along the mesa, too, 
is a good place for a ride, especially if there is a 
cool, soft wind coming in from the sea to the south- 
ward. If your horse wants to try the virtues of a 
run, take him down upon the hard, drab-colored 
sands of the beach, and give him all the rein he de- 
sires, 
The ranchmen are always glad of visitors, and, if 
you have a desire for real information, go out ten or 
twelve miles toward Point Conception, and stop at 
any farmer’s place, and feel sure that you will be 
kindly received. In case you have no true knowl- 
edge of agriculture, and are only glad of a garden- 
er’s success because of your ever-green genérosity 
for your kind, you will be thrown into a state of re- 
joicing in the first ten minutes that you spend in the 
almond-orchards. It will be a real service to warn 
future visitors against permitting their astonishment 
and pleasure at what they hear to flow out immedi- 
ately upon arrival, for it is often the case that a fruit- 
raiser, justly proud of his successes, will detail his 
minor achievements first ; and it can easily be con- 
jectured that a stranger, who has expended great en- 
thusiasm upon the mere preliminary surprises, may 
find himself entirely dry of gratification when the 
really astounding facts come out. 

For example, if you allow yourself to be carried ~ 
away by the history of a sweet-potato that weighed 
sixteen good full pounds, or by the contemplation 
of a field of wheat growing its fourth volunteer 
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crop, three tons to the acre, after having produced 
(also in volunteer crops) twenty-five, sixty, and thir- 
ty bushels after the first seeded harvest—you will 
have to struggle hard to express anything like a fair 
amount of pleasure at seeing, an hour after, a patch 
of corn four inches high, which will not require an- 
other drop of rain to make it ear and ripen five 
months hence ; and when you are introduced, later 
on, to a rich, little, half-acre garden, that is said to 
produce enough vegetables daily, except potatoes, 
for sixty and seventy farm-hands all the year round, 
the chances will be very good that you cannot utter 
a single word of delight at this greatest phenome- 
non of all; and that you and your host will separate 
at the gate with a marked coldness on both sides : 
he, chilled by your evident lack of appreciation and 
you by your sheer inability to smile once more, or to 
utter a syllable that will not seem utterly and abom- 
inably flat. It is a good plan to begin with a slight 
nod or elevation of the eyebrows, and, when some- 
thing is said that really surprises you, you can take 
out your note-book and set it down. By husband- 
ing your resources carefully you can easily spend a 
whole afternoon with a California farmer, and yet 
at the close cf the day have a good stock of telling 
exclamations of astonishment left to end up with, 
thus winning a reputation for great intelligence, be- 
sides preserving yourself from that weariness which 
follows all extended exhibitions of joy. 

But, speaking seriously, these Southern planta- 
tions are truly wonderful to Northern eyes. The 
strange products, the broad almond - orchards, the 
English-walnut groves, the orange, fig, and lemon 
trees, all so clean and prosperous, together with all 
their strange conditions of growth, fill one with sur- 
prise, and provoke an almost endless curiosity. The 
poets have done some mischief to the people of tem- 
perate regions in persuading them to feel a senti- 
mental reverence for citron - groves and the like, 
which is not to be entertained for similar groves of 
Roxbury russets ; hence they are inclined to regard 
a Southern vineyard, for instance, or a Southern 
field of orange-shoots, with a peculiarly dainty re- 
spect, which is not at all warrantable. 

For all purposes of beauty, an orange-grove is 
utterly unprofitable. An orange-tree is a globe-like 
mass of dark but glistening verdure, supported by a 
smooth gray trunk eight or ten inches in diameter, 
the whoie attaining a height rarely exceeding twen- 
ty-five feet. There are no projecting limbs, and 
there is no shape, no effect, as in most other plants, 
and one, after all, is forced to seek his satisfaction 
in counting up the money-profits, which undeniably 
are large. 

There is another pretty delusion, too, that vis- 
itors to these Southern towns are compelled to di- 
vest themselves of sooner or later. It is, that fruits 
native to the country are to be had on every hand 
for the asking. There is not a town of any consid- 
erable size in the North where one cannot purchase 
from among a larger assortment a better handful of 
delicacies than he can here. Oranges, lemons, figs, 
nuts, strawberries, and jellies, are all as high-priced 





as they are elsewhere, and are commonly of a very 
indifferent quality. 

There is another way of riding in Santa Barbara, 
which is-quite as pleasant as galloping at a dashing 
speed with a laughing party. It consists in going 
off alone ; a sulky notion, it is true, but in this 
charming place he would be a hard friend who 
would not allow you now and then the privilege of 
a ramble in solitude. Suppose you ride to the 
northeast of the town and ascend one of the line 
of sloping foot-hills that hedge in the plain. At 
the crest you stop your horse beneath one of the 
thickly-leaved live-oaks and look down at the village 
and plain you have left behind. Then, for the first 
time, perhaps, will the beauty of the whole landscape 
appear. It has been the good fortune of the writer 
to visit many towns in the country noted for the 
grandeur or the fineness of the scenes they rest 
among; and, while he remembers some whose sur- 
roundings are more ruggedly picturesque, and others 
whose environs are a hundred times more cultivated 
than those of Santa Barbara, he recalls none whose 
outskirts are capable of pleasing so thoroughly. 

There are all the elements present to produce a 
great spectacle: a range of broken and almost in- 
accessible mountains ; a half-circle of green-brown 
hills, dotted here and there with small plantations ; 
a wide plain, with many a flashing square of ripening 
wheat and barley; a broad expanse of azure and 
sparkling sea ; a lofty, tender-hued, cloud-like island 
a score of miles to the south ; and, above dil, a sky 
ineffably blue, deeper and more grateful than most 
other skies, The serenity of the picture has its com- 
plements in a breadth of expanse and in a weight 
of color among the mountains that prevent one from 
exclaiming, and arouse the deeper love for Nature 
as well as the lighter. 

The atmosphere softens all things, and there are 
so many heights that the transformations of the light 
and shade are perceptibie constantly. All the sounds 
and moving sights suggest a profound silence and 
calm. The faint call of some child far below; the 
half-heard rattle of some mowing-machine in the dis- 
tant grain-fields ; the short, low clang of the old bells 
on the Catholic church in the town, suggest to you 
nothing but calm, and you say to yourself that it is 
very still, Even should you catch sight of some- 
thing that moved—perhaps a little cloud of dust 
stirred by some vaguero galloping into town, or the 
half-discerned figure of a priest walking with down- 
cast head in the ruined cemetery of the mission, or 
the white sail of some fruit-boat on the sound—you 
would only feel the quietude of all the rest the more. 

It is no wonder that the dwellers in the place 
learn soon to feel affection for it. It seems made 
for tired people. One standing in his garden, or sit- 
ting in the seclusion of his chamber, has but to raise 
his eyes to behold a poet’s mountains or a poet's sea, 
and, if aught in Nature can tranquilize an anxious 
spirit, the power is surely here. 

Beyond the hills there is a wide valley, whose 
depth and breadth you would hardly dream of, for 
from the plain the mountains seem to rise close by. 
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Your horse descends the sharp incline very easily, 
and you find yourself shortly in a shaded cajfion, 
where there is a stream of water flowing over a bed 
of whitish rocks. The edges of the stream are lined 
with large sycamores, whose roots and branches both 
reach thirstily into the water; and the hills above 
are studded with live-oak, whose sturdy trunks seem 
to stand aloof disdainfully from such indulgence. 

Here and there, in the ride to the mouth of the 
ravine to the south, you will come upon the hut and 
demesne of some Spanish-Mexican, a low-browed, 
heavy-featured, black-haired fellow, who gets his 
bright-eyed wife to answer your questions, and flares 
up at his rotund children, by way of showing that he 
is strong at least in his own language, if not in the 
English. Nothing could very well increase the ug- 
liness of the abodes of these people. Built of the 
sombre-colored adobe, thatched with reeds, window- 
less, doorless, smoky, and half-eaten by the attacks 
of the winter rain, the dwellings seem unfit to pro- 
tect the toughest animals that ever existed. But, 
if on urgent need you put your head inside the 
door, you will find as large and as jolly a family 
as ever devoured a father’s substance. A choking 
atmosphere, a horrible odor, a smouldering fire, a 
few gourds and cooking-utensils, a number of colored 
prints of the holy family and the saints, and a growl- 
ing dog or two, are the ordinary properties that 
enter into the household, and the good-natured peo- 
ple never dream of anything different. The sheds 
and out-buildings, if there be any, are untidy to the 
jast degree, and as for flower-beds and shrubs, or 
any sort of comforts, nothing could be more improb- 
able. By way of contrast to the houses of these na- 
tives, one notices farther down the cafion the little 
cottage and inclosure of an American. It is truly 
the ideal working-man’s dwelling. The land fenced 
in is not more than half an acre, perhaps not that. 
But all is neat, clean, and in the best of order. 
Sheds, barns, dove-cotes, hen-coops, garden-palings, 
and the pretty little house itself, are all whitened, 
and flowers and vines abound. It is probably the 
work of some new-comer, and a comparison between 
what he has done in a short time and what his 
neighbors have been a lifetime in accomplishing is 
a fair and significant commentary upon the better 
man. 

A moment since I mentioned, incidentally, the 
Mission. Ordinarily, it is spoken of immediately 
when the subject of Santa Barbara is broached, for 
it forms the most conspicuous object to the eye when 
the town first comes into view, and it excites greater 
curiosity than anything else in the place. But in 
writing, as in dining, one likes, now and then, to re- 
serve a particularly fine morsel until the last. 

The Mission church is a huge white-stone build- 
ing, standing in the rear of the town, upon an ele- 
vated portion of the plain, with its broad, turreted 
front turned to the southward, overlooking the sea. 
its fagade consists of two flanking towers of solid 
masonry, surmounted by open belfries, in which are 
hung, with strips of raw-hide, upon enormous beams, 
several begreened, harsh-toned bells. The great 





portal is in the centre of the broad curtain, and 
a rough-hewn figure of the Virgin and Child sur- 
mounts the apex of the roof. To the east runs a 
pillared balcony, where you see the priests in their 
gray gowns walking to and fro, conning their books ; 
and above are a school for boys and a range of dor- 
mitories and chambers. In the rear is a neglected 
garden, though full of flowers yet, and on the other 
side of the church a burial-ground, where are numer- 
ous broken crosses standing leaning amid the choking 
weeds, and many sepulchres, cracked and chipped, 
with nodding grasses springing from out the crevices 
in their sides. All is surrounded by an adobe wall, 
broken and thrown down in some places, but lofty 
and firm in others. The interior of the building is 
rough, and the glories of the sanctuary are bedimmed 
with the dust and neglect of many years. 

The Mission is now wofully poor. All has 
changed since the acquirement of the territory by 
the United States, and the good Franciscans feel the 
full force of their vows. Merry-eyed Brother John, 
who, with a switch behind him, was explaining to a 
class of mild-looking Spanish lads the charms of 
short division, said, with a sigh: “It’s thrue. We 
have now ter tile forr a livin’ the same as thim other 
fellez!” and he nodded laughingly toward the labor- 
ing heretics in the town below. 

In a beautifully-written vellum-covered book, 
each of whose entries is piously prefaced thus ; 


+ 


“Viva Jesu!” 


one reads of old Christopher Oramar and Antonio 
Paternia and José de Miguel, who in 1786 and there- 
about were the Fathers of the Mission ; also the 
faithful lists of the altar-ornaments, fruits, stock, 
births, and baptisms, of the different years as they 
came along. In the flood-tide of its prosperity 
there were no less than nineteen buildings erected 
close beneath the walls of the church for the accom- 
modation of the neophytes ; in 1796 three hundred 
and twenty-five people were baptized, showing how 
deep a hold the picturesque ritual had upon the 
hearts of the homely Indians; the property com- 
prised, among other articles of real value, two thou- 
sand and odd head of cattle and eleven thousand 
head of sheep. 

To-day the sole income is derived from a board- 
ing and day school, which the Brothers maintain on 
sound principles—pay in advance, and furnish your- 
selves—a melancholy decline, it is true ; yet the tour- 
ist cannot help rejoicing, for the poverty of the house 
has compelled a thin veil of decay and abandon- 
ment to fall over everything, and to render the place 
a real jewel of a wreck.” Ruins of aqueducts, foun- 
tains, and storehouses, cover the region for a quarter 
of a mile around, and not a square edge or new 
touch is to be found anywhere. At mass a few cop- 
per-colored women, dressed mostly in light muslins, 
find their way into the holy precincts, and, kneeling, 
cross themselves before the faded images, while the 
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voice of the dismally-chanting priest loses itself in the 
dusty spaces far above. The ceremonies are thread- 
bare, like the altar-cloths, and devotion goes afoot. 

Yet it is strangely pleasant to hear at nightfall on 
the plain below the tinny, querulous clangor of the 
mission - bells, suggesting as they do something a 
little out of date, but wonderfully pathetic for all 
that. They bring to mind, too, the little group of 
priests that live in the old place—men of different 
nations, some old, some very young, but all intent 
upon objects beyond our sympathies; so far be- 
yond, indeed, that it is good for the soul to wonder 
now and then which of us, a priest or ourself, has 
made the mistake, profoundly conscious that there 
must be a grand one somewhere. 

The writer, while speaking warmly of Santa 
Barbara, asserts distinctly that its climate is not 
perfect, or anything like it, and that upon reaching 
the town one has to exert as much skill in choosing 
a proper place for residence in it as he had to exer- 
cise originally in selecting it from among the hun- 
dred other health-resorts, 

The climate is as whimsically conducted (we will 
put it in that way for convenience’ sake) as that of 
New England—that is, you can no more count upon 
a dry winter in the former place than you can upon 
a warm one in the latter. For example: the winter 
season of 1875-'76, beginning November Ist, was 
one of extraordinary severity, and the rainfall was 

* twenty-two inches. To comprehend how much bad 
weather these figures stand for, please examine the 
following table : 

The rainfall for 1867-68 was 25.19 inches; 1868 
~'69, 1.577; 1869-'70, 10.27 ; 1870-"71, 8.91 ; 1871- 
72, 14.94 ; 1872-"73, 10.45 ; 1873-74, 14.44; 1874- 
"75, 18.71. 

A further proof of the uncertainty of the climate 
is the fact that the small rainfall of 1869-70 in- 
cluded water that fell as early as October and as late 
as June, while the severe rainfall of 1867-'68 in- 
cludes water that fell as early only as November 
and as late only as May. The table also shows that 
any winter may be twice as severe as the previ- 
ous one, also that the ordinary variation is nearly 
one-third. At the same time, the rain rarely falls in 
Santa Barbara for twenty -four successive hours. 
One can go out-of-doors with comfort almost every 
day in the year, and without an overcoat. 

There are fogs, too. Between May and Septem- 





ber they average, perhaps, two each week. But they 
disperse at nine in the morning, and the succeeding 
weather is delightful. They rise above the earth at 
a very early hour, and one, upon seeing them, de- 
cides that the day is cloudy, so far up do they rest. 

In March and April the greatest changes occur, 
and the coid winds blow. But these winds are 
greatly tempered before they reach the plain, and 
are only cold in comparison with the ordinary tem- 
perature. No moderately healthy person need be 
annoyed by them in the least. As for extremes of 
temperature, perhaps the showing of two late years, 
taken at random, will be sufficient. In 1873 there 
were only thirteen days when the mercury rose 
above 83°; 86° was the highest, and 40° was the 
lowest.’ In 1875 the mercury rose above 83° only 
seven times ; 88° was the highest, and 38° the low- 
est, this latter register being for seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 24th day of January. 

Still, while these very fairly show what may be 
expected in a general way, they do not touch the 
matter of rapid changes, the bane of invalids. 

That rapid changes do take place is undeniable ; 
yet it would be next to impossible to make any fair 
deduction from the records of them, inasmuch as 
they occur at widely-varying intervals. They are 
by no means to be looked upon as a feature in the 
climate, as they are in the climate of the Eastern 
States; and one is hardly justified in speaking of 
them at all, so accidental are they. Still, it is well 
enough to remember that they are possible. 

In Santa Barbara each visitor must. judge for 
himself. He may live comfortably in the lower part 
of the town, or he may find, after a few weeks, that 
he must remove farther in the direction of the Mis- 
sion, Again, he may prefer the warmer air of the 
caiions—no one can lay down a law for him. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he has fled from a frigid 
winter to a semi-tropical one, he must yet use discre- 
tion to secure peace and comfort. 

Taken for all and all, Santa Barbara may be well 
regarded as a safe and delightful refuge. The dif- 
ference between its ordinary winter and a winter of 
the fortieth parallel is the difference between black 
and white. Roses in December, and strawberries 
all the year, appeal to the Northern malcontent with 
a mighty force, and, if he but preserve here a small 
part of his old watchfulness over himself, he need 
never dread disappointment. 


in 
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GUIDO DA POLENTA’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


UIDO DA POLENTA’S daughter was Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, whom everybody will recall 

as one of Dante’s doomed spirits, because hardly any 
one reads the “ Divina Commedia” in these days; 
and it is a peculiarity of our present human nature 
to remember what we have never heard of. Fran- 
cesca, however, is known everywhere for her amatory 





sorrows, and would be, though Alighieri’s works had 
been consigned to the limbo of irredeemable stupid- 
ity. He deserves, too, the credit of introducing 
her to the general public by that simple and ex- 
quisitely-condensed passage in the “Inferno,” be- 
ginning— 

“ Noi leggiavamo un giorno per diletto Di Lanciotto.” 
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Never was a sad story of unhappy love more delicate- 
ly told than in the single verse— 


“ Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante.” 


Inasmuch as Polenta was his friend and protector, 
the taste, not to speak of the gratitude, of the poet 
may be questioned in thus rendering immortal a 
scandal which must have given great pain to the 
family. Had Dante held his peace, poor Francesca’s 
indiscretion might, likely would, have been buried 
with her. But he was unaware of that. Her dis- 
loyalty, in consequence of her beauty, rank, and ac- 
complishments, especially of the distressing tragedy 
that followed it, made a great noise throughout Cen- 
tral Italy. It was chronicled, and caused discussiqn 
for months. Dante merely wished to express sym- 
pathy with her and her lover, and to point a moral 
respecting osculatory literature in general, and the 
reading of it together by two young persons of dif- 
ferent sex in particular. He did not consider to 
what an extent genius embalms everything it touches ; 
he did not think, when he wrote the line— 


“ La bocca, mi bacid tutto tremante,” 


what a burning coal he was casting into the hearts 
of susceptible women of unborn generations. 

Francesca’s mere errors, as may be inferred, did 
not create such an ado. Uxorial slips were far too 
common in the middle ages, notably in Italy, to pro- 
duce any commotion whatever. It was the terrible 
punishment with which they were visited that itali- 
cized the sin in the annals of the times. Men so 
openly and incessantly violated their matrimonial 
vows that it would have been strange, indeed, if they 
should not have shown a little leniency to their wives, 
when these sought to make reprisals. In the case 
of Francesca, her husband, Lanciotto, was quite as 
culpable as, if not more to blame than, herself in the 
lamentable affair. She lived in an adjacent city, 
Ravenna; but he had heard glowing accounts of 
Polenta’s daughter from many sources. In truth, 
her loveliness of person and grace of mind were 
such as to fill several provinces. In an evil hour he 
decided to propose for her hand—a most unwise de- 
cision ; for he was as fierce and ugly as she was gen- 
tle and handsome. He was of the Malatesta family, 
on the masculine side, for the most part a cruel, 
odious brood, whose history is stuffed with infamies. 
As fitting to his character, he was deformed, and on 
account of his deformity distrusted somewhat the 
issue of his suit with one he knew had had the 
shapeliest wooers in her train. Therefore he dele- 
gated to his brother, Paolo, a fair and noble youth, 
the management of the delicate mission, rightly be- 
lieving that, where he might fail, his famed kinsman 
would almost certainly succeed. 

Paolo was an exception to the Malatesta men. 
He had the softer qualities that they had not, as well 
as their stouter virtues. His heart was tender, but 
his hand was firm ; while his voice was eloquent, his 
soul was insensible to fear. He went to Rimini to 
plead in his brother’s behalf, and so sweet was his 
entreaty that Francesca yielded to it speedily. He 





had been specially instructed not to mention Lan- 
ciotto’s deformity, and the instructions he implicitly 
obeyed. Why the flattered beauty should have con- 
sented to wed a man she had never seen does not 
appear. It might require explanation, had it not 
been the way of the sex from time immemorial to do 
things totally inexplicable to everybody, themselves 
included. Connubial contracts entered into by par- 
ties, without any knowledge of one another, may 
turn out as well, or as little ill, as those entered into 
after mutually intimate acquaintance. Nobody can 
tell how a marriage may result ; for marriage defeats 
probabilities, and reconciles contradictions. The 
probability is, that the Ravenna belle, complimented 
by a proposal from one who had become enamored 
of her through her fame, inclined to be as generous 
as the proposer. Then, too, he had the aid of the 
invisible, which is ever romantic and enkindling to 
the imagination ; and, moreover, she might judge of 
him by the gallant messenger he had sent. “If Paolo 
be thus”—she may have reasoned—“ what will not 
Lanciotto prove !” 

There were immediate preparations for the nup- 
tials—it was not the habit of the haughty Malatestas 
to wait—and Francesca, if we believe the chroniclers, 
beheld not her lord until an hour before the cere- 
mony. Sorely disappointed she must have been ; in- 
stinctively she must have shrunk from the anticipated 
caresses of a deformed, violent, selfish, tyrannical 
being, as her bridegroom showed himself at the first 
flush. “ Alas, alas, how different from Paolo!” she 
could not but have thought, with bitterness enough, 
at that eventful moment. 

Perchance she wanted to withdraw; perchance 
shé tried to. Small prospect was there of her gain- 
ing permission. In those days women did less as 
they wished, and more as they were bidden. The 
Polenta family doubtless deemed it a good match, 
and so it was practically, since Lanciotto was son of 
the Lord of Rimini—him whom Dante names the 
old mastiff of Verucchio—and the heir of his father’s 
title and estates. The Malatestas were not a family 
to be offended ; for they were unscrupulous as power- 
ful, and the fierce mastiff would have torn the Po- 
lentas as he tore the unfortunate knight Montagna, 
had the marriage been, at the last hour, annulled. 

Really there was no safe method of escape for 
Francesca, who fancied, mayhap, that to be near 
Paolo would be some comfort. The twain were 
married. At least Lanciotto was, and his bride was 
sacrificed—a circumstance not unusual, even in these 
later days. 

The couple, of necessity, were not harmonious. 
The husband was sullen, harsh, brutal, from the be- 
ginning. Ere half the honeymoon was over, the 
young wife was oft espied in agony of tears. Her 
fair face grew wan and worn through what she suf- 
fered from the inferno of her lot. Paolo had loved 
her from the moment he had seen her ; and she, al- 
though she knew it not, had loved him in instan- 
taneous return, Under such conditions, they should 
have put the sea between them, all of Tuscany at 
least. But, as lovers invariably do, they placed be- 
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tween them only the folds of their velvet and silken 
garments, and hence the iliad of their woes. 

Lanciotto must have been suspicious, jealous from 
the first. Such men are usually so without the 
slightest cause. And he assuredly had cause. Paolo 
and Francesca were much together, and the de- 
formed either secretly watched them, or ordered 
them to be watched. 

One direful day, when they with Nature were 
alone—or fondly thought they were—he stole upon 
their conceived security, destruction glaring in his 
eye, sword gleaming in his hand, and slew them both. 
They had but time to tighten affection’s clasp, to 
syllable their love, and breathe their last. 

That picture stands beyond any that limner has 
ever hued—the lovers dying in one another's arms, 
and smiling at death; their slayer scowling over 
their bleeding forms, hell in his face,.and heaven in 
theirs, That picture by its airy magic still draws 
from distant climes the pilgrim’s wandering feet, and 
makes of Rimini a fane of love, a sentimental 
shrine. 

I have heard of a maiden lady of uncertain age 
(her ancestors came over in the Mayflower, and she 
vegetates in stern morality at Plymouth when at 
home), who stubbornly refused to go from Bologna 
to Rimini because Parisina Malatesta and Francesca 
Polenta were from Rimini, and, as both were, she 
had been told, very improper persons, she had rea- 
son to believe the atmosphere of the place unfavor- 
able to propriety. 

All women are not so supernaturally righteous as 
that supersensitive soul. Most of them, the moment 
they have crossed the Marecchia, thrust their heads 
out of the car or carriage window in hope of dis- 
covering by some inward revelation the house in 
which Francesca formerly abode. Men have much 
the same curiosity ; indeed, as I have been informed 
on the spot, the first question asked by nearly every 
tourist is, “‘ Where did Francesca live?” 

The valet de place or commissionnaire who could 
not answer that might as well turn his attention to 
the means of earning an honest livelihood. But a 
fellow of such calling never fails to have a reply for 
any and every inquiry that is often made. If Po- 
lenta had never had a daughter, or had never ex- 
isted, the stupidest valet in the town would be able 
to point out to you the family residence, and in any 
street you might have a fancy for. He could tell 
you, also, where Lanciotto and Paolo dwelt ; where 
the lovers were in the habit of meeting ; where they 
first read of Lancelot and Guinevere ; and the iden- 
tical spot where the infuriated husband surprised and 
smote them in their sin. 

If not content with this, you could learn from 
him where the marital Malatesta bought his sword ; 
how much he gave for it; what barber Paolo em- 
ployed to dress his hair ; and the exact price Fran- 
cesca paid for her beautiful stockings—an article, 
you would be apprised in confidence, she was ex- 
tremely particular about—purchasing none but the 
best, though more of the same kind might be had at 
No, — in the Piazza Giulio Cesare. 


> 





Wonderful creatures, these valets de place! After 
a country editor, they are the nearest approach to 
human omniscience. 

The valets of Rimini are not compelled, how- 
ever, to draw so liberally on their imagination. It 
is claimed, with show of authority, that Francesca’s 
house has been identified with what was the Palazzo 
Ruffi (Count Cisterni occupied it a few years since, 
and may occupy it now for aught I know to the con- 
trary), or, to speak strictly, that it stood on the site 
of that palace. The eyes of many nations have 
been riveted on that gloomy building ; the feet of 
many travelers have trodden its brick floors for no 
better reason than because they believed that one of 
the heroines of medieval romance once ate and 
slept there, laughed and cried, put on her clothes 
and took them off, like any other woman whose ro- 
mance—for every woman has her romance—is as yet 
unknown to the world. Leigh Hunt went there for 
inspiration ere he wrote his poem ; Ary Scheffer be- 
fore he painted his picture ; and a troop of other ar- 
tists who have told the pathetic tale in marble, mu- 
sic, pigment, and ink. And for centuries to come 
Rimini will be the Loretto of sensibility, the Mecca 
of romance, 

How any great love, ending in tragedy, singles 
out and consecrates the place where the love has 
been felt, and the tragedy so enacted as to make of 
passion a poetic whole ! 

Italy is full of such places. Verona has had its 
fatal history of Romeo and Giulietta; Ferrara of 
Ugo and Parisina ; Faenza of Galeotto and Fran- 
cesca Manfredi ; Bologna of Bonifazio and Imelda. 
But none of these, not even the tender tale on which 
Shakespeare has breathed his immortality, touch the 
mind with so deep a sympathy, or nestle so close to 
the heart, as the cypress-bound idyl of Paolo Mala- 
testa and Francesca da Rimini. 

Who that has been to the ancient town on the 
Adriatic has not thought more of the unhappy pair 
than of its Roman or literary antecedents? Who 
has not slighted the Bridge of Augustus (over the 
Marecchia) ; the antique arch (now the Porta Ro- 
mano) ; the Church of San Francesco, Alberti’s mas- 
terpiece; even the (extremely apocryphal) spot, 
marked by a chapel, where St. Anthony preached to 
the fish, because the people refused to listen to him 
—to hurry to the house known as Francesca’s? It 
is she who gives interest to the mutilated Castel Ma- 
latesta, on which may yet be traced the insignia of 
the family she was allied to—the rose and elephant. 
Proper symbol, as I once heard a sentimental maiden 
say : Francesca was the rose, Lanciotto the elephant 
that trampled out her beauty and her sweetness. 

Malatesta! The name is significant of the char- 
acter of many of its sons, Still, the Malatestas 
were not worse than other ignobly noble, infamously 
famous families that tyrannized over Italy in the 
middle ages. A precious crew of cultured villains, 
verse-scanning poisoners, dilettant ravishers, critical 
cut-throats, were they all—the Gonzagas, Manfredis, 
Estes, Viscontis, Sforzas, Orsinis, Frangipannis, Me- 
dicis, Borgias, Grimaldis, alike and equal in iniquity, 
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patrons of art and betrayers of women, students of 
literature and assassins of their nearest kin, poltroons 
before superstition and doers of every shame, quib- 
blers over Aristotle, and committers of unnatural 
crimes. 

How readily we forget all their honors, even 
their dishonors, and fix upon some example of suffer- 
ing humanity, which, though we may not approve, 
we cannot condemn, like that of Rimini’s lovers! 
The noblest place that man can die is where he dies 
for man ; and yet many of us feel that the noblest 
place is where he dies, as Paolo died, for woman. 
Died he for her, or she for him, or each for the oth- 
er, or both for both? Who can say? But all agree 
that they died, and, even if selfishly, they died in 
that illustrious, dramatic fashion which guards the 
globe against oblivion—when gifted poets turn his- 
torians. 

All Rimini is now but as a setting for Paolo and 
Francesca’s love. And, when the places filled with 
their associations have been visited, the seat of the 
Malatestas is dull and done. They who have been 
within its walls are apt to believe they have sacri- 
ficed to Cytherzea and her eternal son, and so se- 
cured their fealty and favor. “I am always lucky 
in the game of hearts,” says the Frenchwoman ; “I 
have bathed fifty times in the waves that kiss the 
shores of Francesca’s home.” 

“ Never doubt me,” murmurs the passionate Ital- 
ienne ; “I have stood where Polenta’s daughter died.” 

“Tam no novice in love,” exclaims the fair Amer- 
ican ; “I have been where that monster Malatesta 
killed his charming wife.” 

Francesca, it must be acknowledged, was not a 
pattern of conjugal fidelity ; but say the ultraroman- 
tic, she was loyal to love, if not to her husband, and, 
while marriage is an accident, love is an essential. 
Hands may be given where they are ordered ; but 
we cannot command the soul. The fault was less in 
Francesca than in her circumstances. She atoned 
by death for her great sin, and, being dead, it is only 
natural that lovers in every land should mourn the 
memory of her who died for love. 

This may be the sentimental view, and sentiment 
springs from the lapse of years. The grave quenches 
animosities and annuls scandals. Conventionality 
is contemporaneous ; but Nature is everlasting. To 
obey both is sometimes hard. We reprove those 
who offend the former: we execrate them that trans- 
gress the latter. 

Had Francesca been called Mrs. Malatesta, and 
lived across the street—but the subject, declares Mrs. 
Grundy, is not proper for discussion in the light of 
to-day. The indiscreet young lady should not be 
brought from Rimini to be sent to Coventry. She 
must be allowed to slumber in her medieval tomb 
in order that distance in time may lend her the hues 
of enchantment or the grace of condonation. 

Perhaps Mrs. Grundy is right. Five centuries 
contain enormous power, not of idealization alone, 
but of assuagement and absolution. We refuse to 
pardon, or to tolerate in the Now, what we sympa- 
thize with and reverence in the Remote. She who 





would be a horrid creature in the Present becomes 
a suffering saint, seen through the dimness of de- 
parted years, Time teaches charity because it sti- 
fles passion and expels prejudice. Blessed, there- 
fore, be time. History is more than philosophy 
teaching by example, it is humanity enforcing its les- 
sons by illustration. 

One always learns much of what has happened 
by going to the place where the happening has been 
—no matter how long after. It is impossible to tell 
in what proportions the information is true or false ; 
but the same may be said of everything you have not 
witnessed yourself, and sometimes even of that. 

I have learned a great deal about Francesca by 
visiting Rimini, and I was surprised, on arriving there, 
how very little I knew of her beyond her sad fate, 
Such things as I have mentioned were gathered in 
the town. They may be old; but they were new 
to me. Chronicles of love, particularly when they 
have a local habitation and a name, never cease to 
be related, never lose their interest or freshness, in 
Italy. They spring spontaneous from the soil; the 
warm sun yields them nourishment; the blue sky 
bends over them in benediction. The people nar- 
rate them from generation to generation, and thus 
the tradition of ages becomes the sentimental gossip 
of the hour. 

While you listen to the prattle of the crone re- 
specting Francesca, you may be getting the but 
slightly-altered facts of five hundred years before. 
I remember hearing in Rimini that, three centuries 
after their death, the bodies of the lovers were found 
in Ravenna, in such a state of preservation that the 
silken garments they had been buried in had un- 
dergone little change. I did not know that they 
had even been laid in one grave, and the other part 
of the story seemed a palpable invention. To my 
surprise, I learned, somewhat later, that Carlo Troya 
(in his “Introduction to the History of the Middle 
Ages,” I believe) had mentioned those circumstances 
as irrefragable facts. So, no doubt, many things re- 
lated of the couple, that are thought fictitious, might 
be proved authentic by examination. 

I had no trouble in obtaining in Rimini a detailed 
personal description of Francesca. She was of me- 
dium size, slight, but round, and lithe as a willow. 
Her complexion was pale-olive ; her hair a rich, lus- 
trous brown, rather light than dark, a shade of red 
in it. Her eyes were purple, and under her nearly 
sable lashes—her eyebrows were of the same color— 
often looked black as night. Their greatest beauty 
was in their variety of expression. They took their 
hue from the mood of her mind, from the emotions 
of her heart. It was impossible to name their color ; 
for, ere it could be mentioned, another color came 
and went, and was succeeded by still another. Her 
nose was moderately small, turned up slightly ; her 
mouth was somewhat large, but beautifully shaped, 
the lips being full ; her teeth like little pearls, though , 
she barely showed their tips when she laughed. 
Her ears were diminutive and transparent ; her chin 
full and round ; her hands and feet not so small as 
they might have been, but of exceeding symmetry. 
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I like the description, because it agrees with 
my notion of her; and yet it differs from the or- 
der of beauty poets and painters have endowed her 
with, 

Whence came this portrait? Is it fiction, tradi- 
tion, or ideal? Judged physiologically and physi- 


ognomically, it corresponds with her nature so far as 
we know it. Judged as she always is by the uncer- 
tain rules that apply to poetry, she must have been 
attractive enough to make her husband jealous, and 
to have offered to her lover some compensation for 
his sudden taking off. 


CHAPTERS ON MODELS. 


BY JAMES E, FREEMAN. 


(GATHERINGS FROM AN ARTIST'S PORTFOLIO.) 


HERE is a poverty-smitten town, about half- 
way between Tivoli and Subiaco, on the north 
bank of the Agnio, some twelve miles south of the 
farm of Horace, called La Scarpa. Its crazy-look- 
ing tenements find an unwholesome footing upon the 
first rise of one of the lowest ranges of the Sabine 
Hills. La Scarpa is noted as sending down to Rome 
more beggars than any other of the upland villages, 
and rivals Saracinesca itself for its supply of cos- 
tume models and models also who pose without cos- 
tume of any sort. Among its most distinguished 
models was Francesco, a tall, picturesque-looking 
fellow of five-and-thirty. He was thin and supple, 
with gypsy-like features, and a wonderful head of 
black, curly hair ; his covering, that of the poorest 
class of mountain shepherds, Francesco was a bit 
of a religious enthusiast, his imagination having been 
very likely excited by the legendary stories which 
make such a disproportionate part of the pious edu- 
cation received in such places as La Scarpa. His 
whole appearance and manner had a tinge of mel- 
ancholy fanaticism. These peculiar characteristics 
made him a valuable model for all the St. Johns of 
the Wilderness, St. Anthonys, and other meagre 
saints and Biblical subjects. Between the few pos- 
ings he could find for these and soliciting charity he 
pursued his career in Rome. 

Every winter at the time when the pifferari came 
down with their bagpipes to play before the altars of 
the Virgin, came Francesco, with his two children 
who were also destined to become acolytes of art. 
Mariuccio, the youngest, was a very pretty little 
child, who inherited her father’s raven ringlets and 
fine eyes, with the difference that her curls were 
more soft and silky, and her eyes sparkled with a 
bewitching brilliancy, intense animation, and intelli- 
gence, which his languid, sad orbs never knew. 
Quick perception is common to the Italian moun- 
taineers ; but I never saw it so strongly expressed 
as in this girl, Mariuccia commenced her vocation 
when five years old, and grew rapidly into favor. 
At fourteen she was one of the most attractive of the 
Roman female models ; her form, though small, was 
charmingly proportioned. She was the best type for 
a pretty Bacchante that could be found, as well as for 
all subjects of that kind ; consequently she was more 
employed in the studios of the sculptors than of the 
painters—or, in other words, Mariuccia was more 





popular without drapery than with it. Her limbs, I 
have already said, were of rare perfection, much 
more perfect, in my opinion, than those of Napole- 
on’s sister, judging from the statue in the Villa Bor- 
ghese, who posed to Canova. 

Francesco never allowed his daughter to go to 
the studios without her mother, who knit her coarse 
stockings while Mariuccio posed. The sitting over, 
when the weather was fine, they went to sun them- 
selves, and eat their bread and sa/ame upon the 
steps of the Piazza di Spagna. By-the-by, what a 
striking feature it used to be, these groups spotting 
the grand stairs, perspectively to its summit, with 
masses of every bright color known! At a certain 
distance they might almost have been mistaken for 
patches of brilliant flowers. Had they been flowers, 
the prettiest, freshest, and purest among them would 
have been Francesco’s daughter. 

It was here, sitting upon those steps, that the 
charming Mariuccia was seen by a young French ar- 
tist who had just come to Rome; and here I will 
relate the little romance of the belle of La Scarpa. 
The French artist was very much struck by her, and 
secured at once all her disengaged sittings for months, 
and made many studies from her in every possible 
pose. The more he painted and drew from her, the 
more he became the slave of her unsophisticated 
charms. The young painter was of a distinguished 
family, and of independent means. His associates 
saw and wondered at the untiring fascination which 
the rustic siren exerted over him. Admitting her 
extraordinary loveliness of form, they could only see 
in her the material enchantment of a pretty, igno- 
rant peasant-girl, with whom an artist might toy and 
amuse himself, but never wed. Their surprise grew 
into astonishment when they learned that Gustave 
seriously contemplated to woo honestly and marry 
the low-born model. Mariuccia ceased to be a mod- 
el save for the French artist. Among the class to 
which she belonged there was talk of masters who 
had been paid by the French painter to teach Ma- 
riuccia all sorts of things, and some were malicious 
enough to say coarse words about the interest which 
Signore Gustave took in the girl. 

Mariuccia was no longer seen in the streets ; her 
radiant smile and black, bright eyes were missed by 
scores of careless adorers, and they felt aggrieved 
and sore against the selfish artist who kept her hid- 
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den out of sight, and some of them for revenge in- 
sinuated motives as wicked as they were untrue. A 
year or two passed by, scandal had worn itself into 
indifference, and, one day meeting Francesco, he ac- 
costed me as follows : 

“ Signore, I know that you have always believed 
my daughter to be an honest girl, and you will be 
glad to hear that this day fortnight she is to be 
married to the French artist Gustave. There are 
nearly three years that they are promessi sposi ; dur- 
ing that time he has been paying teachers to educate 
her, and is now satisfied that she is well enough 
taught to be his wife. Proud as I should be with the 
event, yet, O signore, it breaks my heart to part 
with her, for she is, though I say it, uma troppo cara 
figlia. We takes her to Paris, and I may never see 
her again.” And poor Francesco’s ever-melancholy 
eyes grew sadder still. “When,” he continued, 
the distinguished French artist proposed for her, 
both myself and her mother objected ; we felt that 
the difference of station was too great, and, should 
our child marry, Signore Gustave might subject her 
to humiliations ; far away from those who, poor and 
miserable as they are, are dear to the child, and 
would have wept with her and consoled her. She 
refused to marry old Andrea’s son, who owns three 
of the best vineyards about La Scarpa, and has a 
flock of two hundred sheep ; and she refused also to 
marry Benedetto, uz éravo giovane, whose father is 
the only fodaccaro of our place. You see, she had 
already given her heart to the French painter. We 
were very frank with Signore Gustave, and told him 
honestly that we feared it would be impossible for 
Mariuccia to grow into the ways of fine people, and 
reasoned with the young man (as well as we simple 
contadini may), and tried to convince him of the 
mistake of tying himself for life to the daughter of 
an ignorant peasant, little removed from a beggar” 
(“ Not an ignoble one, at least,” I replied, in paren- 
thesis) ; “but we could not dissuade him from his 
resolution. ‘ Mariuccia is attached to me,’ the ar- 
tist replied, ‘and I will wait until she has been suf- 
ficiently educated for all that I desire.’ Finally we 
consented. Dio mio! to believe that the daughter 
of poor beggarly Francesco should marry a veritable 
rich signore! It appears a dream, signor pittore ; 
but Mariuccia is an angel of a child, and Signore 
Gustave told me to-day that she was well enough 
accomplished to be presented at court to-morrow if 
it was desirable. Only to think that she is going 
away from us to become a great lady.” 

In two weeks after this conversation an event 
occurred, new to the annals of the miserable village 
of La Scarpa: the arrival of a splendid carriage in 
its narrow, pig-infested streets. It was known that 
the wedding-party would arrive that day among them 
and all the population were there to shout a welcome 
to the rich signore and his rustic bride. Mariuccia 
was dressed in the finest costume known to her na- 
tive place, without even the bonnet (first object al- 
ways assumed by most females who drop the moun- 
tain dress). Upon her head, instead, was the most 
costly, lace-worked foccana ever seen. Her bodice 





was of the rarest red satin; her apron interwoven 
with thread of gold in bouquets of flowers, and gayly- 
plumaged birds wrought skillfully upon the pale- 
greenish ground. Her skirt was of rose-colored 
silk, and the cloth attached to her waist of the finest 
material and of the deepest crimson ; her deerskin 
ciocct were laced with golden straps; the entire 
dress most costly, but strictly adhering in its dispo- 
sition to the cioceria costume. The poor people of 
this poorest of towns, feeling proud of the conquest 
of their village belle, scattered flowers before the 
carriage-wheels, and filled the air with “ Zvviva Ma- 
riuccia ! evviva il Signore Francese ! evviva la sposi- 
na!” Francesco and his family were for that day the 
princes of La Scarpa. The best of the wretched 
dwellings was prepared for the nuptial party ; the 
generous Frenchman distributed largess to the in- 
digent inhabitants of the place. The next day he 
returned to Rome and departed for Paris, where he 
now resides. The pretty Mariuccia is the mother 
of several lovely children, and is known as an ac- 
complished and charming woman. I often ask 
Francesco, who is still a good model for Biblical 
subjects (though getting a little too stout for St. John 
the Baptist), how it fares with his daughter, and his 
face forgets its gloomy pathos. He really becomes 
transfigured as he answers: “O signore, she is so 
happy ! and he is so good and fond of her! She 
never forgets us, and sends us continually nice pres- 
ents and loving letters. God bless her, the dear 
child !” 

Annina, another of the fortunate models, was 
from the town of Anticole. I first saw Nina in Rome 
some fifteen years since, leading about her father, 
who was blind, and begging for him. She was a 
graceful, fair-complexioned girl of thirteen or four- 
teen. Her hair was golden, and her eyes of a dark- 
bluish gray. She had a happy faculty in getting sous 
out of the pockets of susceptible elderly gentlemen, 
who found her sparkling glances and merry laugh 
irresistible—for the girl never asked for alms in a 
whining tone, and looked as if she would give a kiss 
for every sous, and the more sous the better. The 
women, of course, did not approve of Nina, and 
called her a bold, impudent little minx. The mother 
of Nina was a licensed beggar, who touched people’s 
hearts by eloquently talking of better days, from 
which she had been driven by terrible misfortunes, 
and which might possibly be true, for the old woman 
had the air of a fallen countess, and exhibited the 
remains of a once handsome person. She was wise 
and prudent enough, whatever she had been, or was 
at present, to look carefully after her attractive daugh- 
ter, and, when her blind husband died, accompanied 
Nina to the studios, where she began to find plenty 
of employment for her fine, undraped, classical 
figure. Its approximation to the Greek type made 
her a valuable model for the sculptors, and her pure 
complexion, auburn hair, and soft, dreamy eyes, made 
her a favorite model for the painters. From her rise, 
leaving begging to do the model, Nina abandoned 
her former lightness of manner, and was noted for 
her modest, retiring deportment ; no one could say 
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she had any longer the manners of a “brazen 
minx.” 

She had for some months been occupied by a pen- 
sion student of the French Academy at Rome. He 
was a young man of great promise, and was model- 
ing a very clever figure, for which he consulted only 
Nina’s proportions. Every morning, as I took my 
early walk upon the Pincio, I saw the crippled old 
mother with her cane hobbling along the road 
toward the French Academy to accompany her 
daughter to the studio of the student. Who that 
has found admittance into that stately edifice (once 
the residence of Catherine de’ Medici, now a school 
of fine arts for the best of the students of France), 
and passed into the grounds behind it, will not 
remember the grove of ilex, with its profound 
shade above on the right, its charming avenues be- 
low on the left? and have noticed its fountains, 
vases, fragments of interesting bass-reliefs upon the 
facade of the palace; its quaint collection of all 
sorts of objects sacred to art and taste, and will well 
remember, as they strolled through the labyrinthian 
walks, leaf woven over head, flowers, and hedges, 
shrubbery on either hand, and also remarked, nearly 
hidden in foliage, several studios? In one of these 
romantic afeliers posed daily, to the pension-student, 
the bella Anticolana, while the mother took snuff, 
dozed or perchance counted her beads ; and day by 
day more perfect grew the sculptor’s work. Then 
came the last sitting, and the figure must be cast. 
When the next day came, and the student saw no 
pretty Annina in his studio, he felt there was some- 
thing missing, and finally had to confess to himself, 
and then to his fellow-students, that he had fallen in 
love with his model. They laughed at him and 
chaffed him unmercifully, hooted at his talk of hon- 
est sentiment and matrimony. “ It was a détise not 
to be thought of, and he, a deluded Don Quixote,” 
but the young sculptor was serious, and was deter- 
mined to marry Nina if she would have him. The 
girl was already engaged to marry a rustic of her own 
town, who had nothing in the world but his shovel 
and his strong, sunburnt hands to maintain her. 
Annina went home to spend the summer, and short- 
ly was to wed her affianced contadino. In the mean 
time the student grew more earnest, and in his des- 
perate passion followed her to her squalid home, 
used the influence of her friends, and the counsels 
of the village priest, to dissuade her from marrying 
her peasant-lover, and risking the poverty and wretch- 
edness it would entail. At length she was prevailed 
upon to give up Pietro and become the wife of the 
rising French sculptor. Married, he returned to 
France, with his Nina, and now wears the proudest 
decoration of his country—one of its great artists. 
The model, they say, has proved to be a model wife, 
and they are very happy. 

Madalina was not a professional model, nor 
would ever probably have been one, had I not met 
her carrying upon her head a basket of live pigeons. 
As I was watching her, I saw one of her pigeons 
break loose from the others, to whom it was fastened 
by a string, and fly down the lane. Some mischiev- 








ous boy had thrown a stone at the basket, and fright- 
ened the bird. The poor girl’s distress was pitiful, 
and she cried bitterly. A good friar and myself 
came to her aid, and recovered the pigeon. She 
told us a sad tale of two little brothers and a baby 
left at home, a mother who had died a week before, 
of a father who had abandoned them ; and that little 
Rosina, the infant, was dying for want of nourish- 
ment ; that they had nothing left but three domestic 
pigeons, which she was carrying to the archiprete, 
hoping to sell them for a few sous, that she might 
buy some goat'’s-milk for the baby, and a little meal 
to make a folenta for her starving brothers. Reader, 
this story, told by a half-nude, ragged girl of four- 
teen, with her beautiful, pathetic eyes full of tears, 
would have touched your heart, as it did Father Ge- 
rolimo’s and mine. The good monk and myself 
waited until she had been to the priest’s, and came 
back with a few copper coins tied into the corner of 
the tattered handkerchief, which was in strings 
about her neck. The last resource had been parted 
with—the basket was empty. She sped away, her 
wild black hair blown backward by the winds, first 
for the milk, then to the store for the meal. We re- 
solved—the kind monk and I—to find out where 
this poor child lived, and see if what she told us was 
true, and followed her. 

Subiaco, surrounded by the highest ranges of the 
Latin mountains, is fifty miles from Rome, and lies 
upon the bank of nearly the extreme source of the 
Agnio, The town itself is one of the most pictu- 
resque of the Roman state. It rises from the rough, 
restricted valley where it stands, an almost perfect 
pyramid, especially as seen approaching it by the 
road from Tivoli, It is by no means a town pro- 
claiming by its exterior the poverty which dwells 
therein. Passing through the lower part of it, there 
is a way which leads up to the two famous convents 
of San Benedetto and Santa Scholastica. Immedi- 
ately after the eastern gate of the town is passed, 
commence a series of roadside altars, which con- 
tinue, at stated intervals, the whole distance of the 
rocky ascent. Before the first of these altars we 
came upon Madalina on her knees before the shrine 
of the Madonna—let us presume, in gratitude for 
the aid she was so fortunate as to carry home. To 
her it was a rich argosy, and would keep life for an- 
other day or two in her famished brothers, and lift 
baby Rosa from the grasp of death. She arose, cast 
one imploring look upon the picture of the sainted 
Mary, and entered upon some grounds covered by an 
irregular, extensive mass of ruins, which lie along 
the deep gorge where the Agnio roars and foams, 
fighting its way through a frightful channel of giant 
rocks and caves, These ruins are what remain of a 
grand palace built by Nero, and where he was resid- 
ing, says one of the Roman historians, when Rome 
was burnt (which, if true, puts the fiddling-story out 
of joint). Nothing above-ground now speaks of its 
long - vanished splendor. Below are dark, damp 
grottoes, used by the shepherds sometimes as sheep- 
folds, or where swine are frequently penned up. 
Toward one of the best of these unwholesome aper- 
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tures we saw Madalina bend her steps. Waiting 
for her outside the door were her nearly-naked 
little brothers. Her first words were, “ How is 
baby?” 

“Sleeping,” responded both. 

The girl’s eyes lighted up with thankful satisfac- 
tion. She went in, and Father Gerolimo and my- 
self approached the door. The next moment the 
girl rushed out with the infant in her arms, brought 
it into the broader light, her eyes strained and fixed 
with affright upon its waxen face—her lips apart, 
with breath imprisoned in her throat. She gave a 
shriek, and cried, “It is dead! It isdead!” The 
succor had come too late. 

Father Gerolimo did what he could to console 
the heart-broken Madalena, who had taken the place 
of mother to her infant sister. And I—well, I will 
confess it—I felt ready to rail that instant against 
human institutions, human charity—and inclined to 
renounce my belief in Providence itself ; but a little 
reflection ‘sufficed to make me abandon this accusa- 
tion, for had not Providence shown its mercy in tak- 
ing the little Rosa from further suffering? and I al- 
most wished the whole family might share her en- 
viable fate. There was nothing within the cave but 
straw upon the floor, where these miserable beings 
slept ; a broken, wooden bench ; a place in a corner 
of the room where to build a fire, with a hole above 
it for the smoke to escape; a cracked and broken 
dish or two, and an earthen pot, in which all the 
cooking was done, if they had aught to cook. A 
more wretched picture I have never seen. 





The.pious monk and I went away resolved, in our 


different ways, to do what we could to rescue these 
poor, deserted children from their present pitiful 
condition. The monk went to his convent to beg 
the prior for means to’ bury the infant, and some 
bread for their immediate want—I to tell the pathet- 
ic scene which I had witnessed to some English and 
American ladies who were passing a week or two at 
Subiaco. These charitable women lost no time in 
finding the cave and its deplorable inmates, never 
relaxing their exertions until Madalena and her 
brothers were removed from their unhealthy den, 
their nudity covered with such garments as could be 
found, and bread enough to defy starvation. A Rus- 
sian princess, who at the same period was making 
an excursion to Subiaco, became interested in the 
fate of these poor children, used her influence, and 
the boys were taken into a charitable institution in 
Rome, where they would be taught and cared for. 
As for Madalena, she found a place in a good family 
as chambermaid—and let us hope the drear caves of 
Nero’s palace will never know them more. It re- 
mains, however, for me to explain why Madalena 
finds a place in my chapter on models, Why, simply 
because I painted a picture of her. _When first I 
saw her with the basket of pigeons on her head, I 
was determined todo so. The picture represents 
her going to offer the last thing left them —three 
domesticated doves or pigeons, to buy poor little 
Rosa a drop of milk, which came too late. Madale- 
na’s was a head that Raphael or Correggio would 
have loved to paint. There were beauty and sadness, 
sweetness and intelligence, faith, affection, purity, 
and modesty. 





GOBELIN TAPESTRY. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


NE of the most luxurious appliances of house- 
hold life in the middle ages was the tapestry 
hangings that formed part of the possessions of every 
noble or wealthy commoner. These costly, and in 
many cases artistic draperies, served to hide the 
bare stone walls of feudal castles, or to exclude the 
currents of air admitted by unskillful masonry ; they 
changed a pile of cushions into a lordly couch, a 
canvas tent into a princely chamber ; they were used 
for screens, for partitions, for curtains, for carpets. 
The fair chatelain who trod over rushes might lift 
her eyes from the sodden greenery beneath her feet 
to gaze on marvels of needle-work upon her wallsy 
These tapestries were woven or embroidered with 
scenes from Holy Writ, from mythology, or with the 
deeds of contemporary warriors. Gold and silk were 
often used in their embellishment. A set of hang- 
ings, nay, even a single piece of fine tapestry, was, 
and still is, considered an appropriate gift for one 
sovereign to offer to another. 

The specimens of embroidered tapestry which 
date from a period anterior to the sixteenth century 
show little art in blending colors or in pictorial ren- 
dition of a subject. No shading is employed, and 








the effect is rather that of a mosaic than a picture. 
There was no perspective attempted, all the person- 
ages occupying the same line in the foreground, On 
a background, which was plain in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and ornamented in the fourteenth, the characters 
were outlined by a single line, which sometimes 
designated also the folds of their garments. These 
outlines were filled up with masses of stitches in 
two, or at most three, shades of color. In the six- 
teenth century there is an attempt at perspective and 
at the creation of a background, but the dimensions, 
rather than the shading of the personages, indicate 
their relative positions. The flesh-tints and the col- 
ors of the draperies are still of extreme simplicity, 
only three shades being employed, heightened with 
white. The greens, and especially those of foliage 
or verdure, are produced by a dark-blue for the 
shadows and a yellow for the lights ; there are three 
shades of blue used. The Hétel Cluny and the 
Musée du Louvre possess some fine tapestries of this 
period, in perfect preservation, and some others were 
once to be seen at the Musée des Gobelits, but 
were burned when that division of the work was de- 
stroyed by the Communists in 1871. 
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The royal manufactory of tapestries in France 
was founded by Francis I., who established it at 
Fontainebleau, in or about 1543. Among the first 
designers of models for the new manufactory may 
be cited Primoticcio, The succeeding monarchs of 
France protected and encouraged the work, and in 
1630, during the reign of Louis XIII., the manufac- 
tory was removed to its present quarters, the Hotel 
des Gobelins, so called from a Flemish or Dutch 
family of dyers who had set up their works therein, 
and who, thanks to the virtues of the waters of the 
Biévre, or to some secret methods of their own, had 
speedily become celebrated for the brilliancy and 
stability of their dyes, particularly a certain scarlet, 
whose merits appear to have been incontestable. 
The river-water, now sullied by all sorts of impuri- 
ties, has lost the qualities it was once supposed to 
possess, if, indeed, it ever really possessed them, and 
the water now used in dyeing the wools employed 
at the Gobelins is drawn from a well. Respecting 
the famous scarlet, a strange legend was long current 
among the populace of Paris. It was said that this 
superb tint was produced by the intermixture, with 
the other ingredients, of the urine of human beings 
fed on certain deleterious substances, whose effect 
was greatly to abridge life ; thus it was not uncom- 
mon for criminals condemned to death to request 
that their punishment might be commuted to that 
of the “food of the Gobelins,” 

Under Louis XIV. the manufactory of the Go- 
belins attained its greatest importance. The king 
and his prime-minister, Colbert, united there all the 
different bands of workmen employed on furniture 
or decorations for the royal palaces of France. To 
the weavers of carpets and tapestry were added em- 
broiderers, goldsmiths, engravers on metal and on 
precious stones, wood-carvers, dyers, etc., and the 
establishment received the title of the “ Manufactory 
of Furniture to the Crown.” Charles Lebrun was 
named director in 1663, and a new edict, confirming 
and extending the privileges accorded to workmen 
of Les Gobelins, was issued in 1667. The director, 
Lebrun, and his pupils were charged with the care 
of furnishing designs for the different works. From 
the pencil of Lebrun himself there exist in the collec- 
tion of the Louvre alone over twenty-four hundred 
drawings furnished to Les Gobelins, to say nothing 
of his famous “Battles of Alexander.” The 15th 
of October, 1667, Louis XIV. paid a visit in state to 
the manufactory, accompanied by Colbert, and in- 
spected, with evident satisfaction, the magnificent 
tapestries, silver plate, carvings, carpets, etc., which 
were among the products of the works. But these 
extensive and splendid works were in existence but 
for a comparatively brief period, and after the death 
of Lebrun the manufactory was restored to its origi- 
nal function, namely, that of producing carpets and 
tapestry. 

Up to this period the tapestries of the Gobelins 
were executed from a decorative point of view sole- 
ly. The use of gold-thread to heighten the lights, 
the liberties taken by the workman with the lights 
and shadows of his model, prove that effect was 





sought and not artistic reproduction. The tapestry 
was an interpretation but not a copy. The result 
was, that broader and more striking effects were ob- 
tained, and the workman was able to employ only 
fast colors. Thus the tapestries of this epoch pre- 
sent a uniform and harmonious coloring, the differ. 
ent tints having faded together, and the design hav- 
ing gained in tone what it has lost in brilliancy. The 
use of gold-thread proved, however, extremely inju- 
rious to the pieces in which it was employed. Not 
only did it lose its lustre and become by the action 
of time and of the atmosphere of a dingy brown 
hue, and thus darken the paints to which it-was sup- 
posed to lend brilliancy, but the sharp edges of the 
metal thread chafed and wore the threads of the 
warp, so as to cause the tapestry to give way in the 
points whereat it was used. Certain pieces, largely 
enriched with gold-thread, have in this manner been 
actually destroyed, having literally dropped to pieces. 
Under the regency a quarrel broke out between the 
artists and the /apfissiers, the result of which was to 
lead the manufacture to new and more artistic 
heights. From that time date the copies of actual 
paintings, laboriously produced, line by line, and 
hue by hue, that are still to be seen at Les Gobelins 
in such marvelous perfection. 

The appointment of Boucher as director in 1755, 
gave general satisfaction to the managers of the 
works, No one who is acquainted with the graceful, 
delicate, but affected and maniéré talent of this ar- 
tist, but will be struck with the fitness of his designs 
for decorative purposes. He seems to have been 
born to paint ceilings and walls, to decorate fans, 
to design groups for chair-coverings and for screens. 
His graceful goddesses, embowered in roses or en- 
circled with clouds, his hovering Cupids, his smiling 
nymphs, are as charming as they are artificial. To 
reproduce his pearly flesh-tints and faint, gray shad- 
ows, the workmen of Les Gobelins were forced to 
combine new hues and to invent new dyes. Unfor- 
tunately, this delicate coloring proved as evanescent 
as it was charming. The tapestries of the Louis 
XV. period present to-day a uniform surface of pal- 
lid and effaced hues, amid which, here and there, 
some single tint stands forth with startling and prim- 
itive brilliancy. The renowned scarlet of the es- 
tablishment seems in particular to defy the power of 
time. Recently at the sale of the furniture of the 
Chateau de Vaux Praslin at the Hétel Drouot, a 
fine example of the tapestry of this period was ex- 
hibited, representing Venus in her chariot, surround- 
ed by nymphs and Cupids. A mass of rose-pink 
drapery in the background alone preserved the ori- 
ginal beauty of its hue, the rest of the piece having 
faded into a faint yellowish-brown, whereon the 
original design could scarcely be discerned. 

To create the new colors desired, and particular- 
ly the different tint of gray and brown, the manager 
of Les Gobelins brought from England a skilled dyer 
named Neilson, under whose direction a register of 
all the hues used in the establishment was drawn up, 
together with the receipt for producing each of them. 
One thousand different colors, each composed of 
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twelve shades, from the palest to the darkest, were 
set down in methodical order. Nor did the im- 
provements introduced by Neilson stop at the dye- 
ing division of the establishment. He also changed 
the method of weaving, and reéstablished an insti- 
tution created at the foundation of the royal manu- 
factory, but long fallen into disuse, namely, the 
seminary, or department for training apprentices, 
which apprentices were to be chosen from among 
the children of former employés. One of the great 
stumbling-blocks in the path of the enterprise, name- 
ly, the difficulty of obtaining skilled workmen, was 
thus obviated. Neither before nor since has the 
manufactory ever attained to so high a point of ar- 
tistic development as at this period. Its productions 
were particularly suited to the gorgeous and artificial 
taste of the age, and the art of the epoch, itself 
artificial and decorative in character, lent itself read- 
ily to the purposes of the work. 

The first Revolution brought with it evil days 
for Les Gobelins. At first it was proposed to sup- 
press this peculiarly royal institution altogether, and 
certain pieces of tapestry adorned with fleurs de lis 
and coats-of-arms were solemnly burned at the foot 
of the Liberty-Tree. Among the pieces so destroyed 
was a large and magnificent one, representing the 
visit of Louis XIV. to Les Gobelins. The manu- 


‘factory was finally allowed to exist on the condition 
of reproducing only republican subjects, and the 
portraits of the chiefs of the new government. 
Among the heroes so immortalized figured Marat. 


The choice of subjects was afterward enlarged, and 
sundry paintings by Correggio, Guido, and Lesueur, 
were forwarded to Les Gobelins to be used as mod- 
els. The establishment of the first empire brought 
with it fresh activity for the royal manufactory. 
From its looms came the covering for the new im- 
perial throne, the design for which was furnished by 
David. Soon the workmen were kept busy copying 
the pictures which recorded the military glories of 
Napoleon, as well as in producing a large quantity 
of furniture-coverings and tapestries enriched with 
gold, destined to replace the furniture of the royal 
palaces which had been sold, destroyed, and dis- 
persed under the republic. 

The Restoration brought about but little change, 
except in the subjects of the pieces executed. The 
carpet-factory of La Saronnirie was joined to the 
Gobelins at this period. No change of any impor- 
tance has taken place in the manufactory since that 
time. Wholly devoted to the uses of the state, the 
splendid products of its looms are destined either to 
adorn the public buildings and the royal palaces of 
France, or to serve as presents from the French Gov- 
ernment to the sovereigns of friendly states. There 
never was but one brief period in the history of this 
essentially royal institution when its productions were 
offered for sale to the general public. This period 
was during the second republic. Two sets of furni- 
ture-coverings were purchased for an American gen- 
tleman residing in Philadelphia, and formed for 
twenty years the ornament of his drawing-rooms. 
The so-called Gobelin tapestry which decorates the 





houses of some of our millionaires is nothing more nor 
less than a finer species of Aubusson tapestry. It is 
hardly possible that any piece of new Gobelin tap- 
estry, with the exception of the furniture-coverings 
before mentioned, has in our later days ever found 
its way to the United States. Nor are the antique 
pieces which are occasionally offered for sale often 
purchased by our citizens. The artistic blending of 
color and design, the peculiar beauty of the tints, 
faded though they may be, and the real esthetic 
value of the work, are not yet appreciated by the 
American art-collector. 

In 1871 the Communists set fire to the manufac- 
tory, and, though the flames were extinguished be- 
fore they had spread to the main buildings, the wing 
wherein were situated the exhibition-rooms was to- 
tally destroyed, with all its valuable contents. Among 
these last were tapestries of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, including the Acts of the Apostles 
after Raphael. There were also a number of pieces 
dating from the eighteenth century, among which 
were to be found several of Boucher’s most charm- 
ing compositions, The historical portraits, scenes, 
etc., were numerous and highly interesting. The 
value of the collection thus destroyed has been esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand dollars. At present 
the exhibition-rooms contain some thirty specimens 
in all, including the fragments of two historical sub- 
jects ordered by the first Napoleon, and left unfin- 
ished at his downfall. Cut hastily from the looms, 
and cast aside in a closet, they lay there forgotten 
till Louis Napoleon became the ruler of France; 
they were then disinterred, cleaned, and framed, and 
now figure honorably in the diminished collection. 
These fragments are the commencement of two pict- 
ures, intended to represent, one the capitulation of 
Vienna, and the other the meeting of Napoleon I. 
with Queen Louisa of Prussia after the battle of 
Tilsit. They are very beautiful in execution, the 
use of silk as a substitute for the high lights in gold 
and silver objects being very remarkable and suc- 
cessful. 

The process of tapestry-weaving as practised at 
this celebrated manufactory is well known. The 
work executed there is called the Aaute-lisse, from 
the warp being placed vertically, in contradistinction 
to the dasse-lisse, or work with an horizontal warp, as 
executed at Beauvais. The weaver stands with the 
model which he is to copy behind him. As the sur- 
face of the tapestry must present a perfectly smooth 
and even surface, all cuttings and fastenings must be 
made on the wrong side, consequently he must work 
on the wrong side, and thus neither faces his work 
nor the model which he is engaged in copying. The 
process is an extremely slow one, every thread being 
carefully and deliberately selected, introduced, and 
fastened into its place. The carpet-weavers work on 
a different system, their model being suspended over- 
head, and the right side of their work being toward 
them. These carpets are considered the finest in 
world ; they are of the closest velvet-pile, and the 
shading, colors, and designs, are inimitably beautiful. 
No instance has ever been known of one being sold 
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from the manufactory. Some of the larger carpets 
take from five to ten years to make, and cost from 
twelve to thirty thousand dollars each. The largest 
ever made here was manufactured for the gallery of 
the Louvre ; it was in seventy-two pieces, and was 
over four hundred and fifty yards in length. The 
present force of workmen employed in the establish- 
ment is over one hundred. Their pay is from three 
to six hundred dollars a year, and when they become 
old or disabled they are entitled to a pension. 

The works at present in course of construction 
comprise sundry panels destined for the new museum 
at Sévres and other public buildings, among which is 





a copy of Machard’s lovely “Selené.” Instead of 
copying celebrated pictures, the administration more 
wisely devotes its energies principally to the repro- 
duction of designs by eminent artists, made specially 
for the manufactory. Two carpets for the palace at 
Fontainebleau now occupy the looms, as well as sun- 
dry pieces of furniture-covering destined for the same 
building. The only innovation which has been made 
in the details of the manufactory during later years 
has been the substitution of cotton thread for linen 
in the warp, the former being found to be more du- 
rable and to stretch less than the linen thread which 
had been heretofore employed. 





FALLEN FORTUNES: 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A CATASTROPHE, 


“ MAMMA! Kitty! news, news!” cried 
Tony, running joyfully into his mother’s 
room one morning. She was not yet up; yieldin 
to her daughter's entreaties and to the monitions o 
her own growing sense of weakness, she had of late 
consented to take her morning meal in her bedroom, 

As her son entered, she rose from the pillow with 
eager eyes, 

“What news, my child? It is not post-time yet. 
How can there be news?” 

Kitty, too, who was arranging some late autumn 
flowers in a little vase upon the dressing-table, so 
that her mother should see them reflected in the 
glass, turned round with a beating heart. “ The 
ship must have arrived at Rio!” thought she. 

“QO mamma!” said Tony, his ardor greatly 
cooled, and half-conscious of having aroused undue 
expectations, “ the first snow has fallen upon the fell. 
It is quite high up; but one can see it plainly, and 
it looks so beautiful. Margate says that it will not 
go away again till late in the spring; and that its 
coming so early is a sign of a hard winter.—What is 
the matter, dear mamma?” 

Mrs. Dalton had sunk back on a pillow, and cov- 
ered her face with her thin hands, What sort of 
news she had expected, Kitty knew not ; but it was 
= that the disappointment had been a terrible 

ow. 

“ A hard winter,” she repeated, “a hard winter.” 

“That is what Margate says,” continued Tony, 
reassuringly ; “‘ but Margate may not be right, you 
know. And, even if she is, what will it matter? The 
snow will fall and fall; the beck will be frozen ; the 
roads will be choked up, so that only light carts can 
come ; and we shall be snug and cozy in Sanbeck, 
all by ourselves, just as though we were out of the 
woxld,” 

‘Out of the world?” repeated his mother, slowly. 

“Yes, mamma; but why should we care, being 
all together?” reasoned Tony, gently. “I have 
heard you say yourself that you are always happy 
when you have us about you ; and I am so glad that 
I am not at Eton this half.” 

She was kissing him now in a strange, passionate 
manner, and the rare tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. Kitty would have drawn the boy away ; but 
she signed to her to leave him, 
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“You have not forgotten who is wot here among 
us all, Tony?” whispered she. 

“ Oh, no, mamma ; I often think of dear papa.” 
. “And pray for him, darling? Do you pray for 

im?” 

“Yes, indeed I do; every night and morning,” 
answered he in her ear, “ just as you taught me. 
There is no snow where he is gone, Jenny says.— 
I went to Jenny first, because I knew she was up 
and at her desk. And I have promised her to write 
to him all about it. Margate says there will be 
skating on the mere, and sleighing ; the timber- 
trucks make capital sleighs, and the boys will draw 
me—half a dozen of them at a time, Margate says— 
and one shoots down the fell like an arrow. Now, 
all that will be something to write about to papa. I 
don’t mind writing when I have got something to 
write about—that’s er difficulty, | at says ; so it 
a to clever people as well as to stupid ones. 
And oh, dear mamma, I do hope you will get out as 
x4 as the bridge to-day, and see the snow on the 
e Na 

Poor Tony came back to that as his one strong 

int, and the sole excuse for his enthusiasm ; but 
Re felt that it was not so strong as it was, and that 
he had overrated the importance of his tidings. He 
even understood that his mother’s thoughts were too 
occupied with “dear papa” to take much interest in 
the natural phenomenon which had taken place ; but. 
beyond that, matters were a puzzle to him. Kitty, 
on the other hand, now felt that Jenny had been 
right when she said that her mother suspected some- 
thing was amiss; that her apprehensions respecting 
the Flamborough Head, and the precious life it car- 
ried, were not be poignant than hers and Jenny’s, 
though they had not the same sad foundation. She 
had never said one word to her of her walk to the 
mere with Uncle George, or even referred to his 
visit ; a suspicious circumstance of itself, and which, 
joined to what she had seen that morning, made ten- 
der Kitty’s heart bleed. 

Jenny had now no secrets from her sister as re- 
spected the steamer. Jeff had written again—at 
Jenny's desire — describing what had happened at 
Lloyd's ; how first “the committee” had announced 
“that they would be glad of information a 
the Flamborough Head,” and how, afterward, it ha 
been placed in the dread list of “ missing vessels.” 
Yet even he had not said one word of the paragraph 
about the wreck, wishing to spare his correspondent, 
and ignorant that his employer had already supplied 
the information. 

So week after week went by, and the snow fell, 
as Margate had prophesied it would do—heavier than 
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it had been known to fall for many a year in San- 
beck ; no roll of wheel nor beat of hoof was heard 
—and, indeed, save the doctor’s pony and the butch- 
er’s light cart from Bleabarrow (the latter only at long 
intervals), there was no traffic of any kind in the lit- 
tle valley. The voice of its stream was hushed, and 
its fir-trees, too heavily weighted by the snow, had 
ceased to murmur ; all was silence and solitude. The 
Daltons were literally out of the world. Few letters 
arrived for them now, even when the postman came, 
which was not always (for there was danger of him 
being “ smoored ” in the drifts) ; the most sympathiz- 
ing folks cannot be always writing to condole with 
us, and there was no opportunity, alas! in this case 
for aught else but condolence. Our misfortunes are 
wearisome to our friends as well as ourselves, and 
make dumb both us and them. As to the Daltons’ 
ordinary acquaintances, who had been very numer- 
ous, the family had “ gone under,” and were already 
forgotten. Kitty was the one who suffered most from 
this isolation ; to her mother it seemed well to be 
alone with her wretchedness ; and Jenny had occu- 
pation—the balm for anxious minds. She was for- 
ever writing and reading. Kitty was fond of read- 
ing, but not of study ; she was not omnivorous, like 
her sister, and the library of the late Mr. Landell 
had few attractions for her. She was, in truth, a 
devotee at the shrine of the circulating-library ; a 
persecuted faith, but one which has a great many 
charming followers. As the family subscription in 
London was not yet run out, the books came down 
with those of the Campdens to Riverside, and were 
afterward forwarded by carrier. 

“If the snow permits it, pray send me over our 
batch of books,” wrote Kitty imploringly to ow &. 
“it is a case of real destitution ; I am starving for 
light literature ; not a novel has met my eye for a 
fortnight. I am now reading the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’—the most recent work in the library of the 
Nook.” 

Mrs. Campden denounced this note as “ flippant,” 
considering the circumstances of Kate’s position. 
The writer, indeed, was by no means in a flippant 
mood ; only she no longer wore her heart upon her 
sleeve with respect to Mary. She did not feel in- 
clined to lay bare to her her miserable anxieties, and 
affected a gayety that she was far enough from feel- 
ing. It is true we should never affect anything ; but 
Kitty would have found it hard to please Mrs, Camp- 
den now by any style of composition. With a large 
class of persons the unfortunate, like the absent, are 
always in the wrong; and besides, the mistress of 
Riverside was angry with the girl for refusing or 
withholding encouragement to Mr. Holt. 

However, the books were sent off as requested, 
and reached their destination, although with some 
difficulty, and not until late in the afternoon. The 
carrier, who was suitably entertained in the kitchen 
by Margate in recompense for his courage, gave a 
terrible account of his journey. If his cart had not 
been the best built and lightest of all carts, and the 
horse a paragon of strength and endurance, he could 
never have come up the valley! The snow was five 
or six feet deep in many places, and hung so heavy 
on the hedgerows that they looked like white walls ! 
He tossed off his glass of spirits so quickly after his 
meal, in order that he might get home before dark, 
that he found he had just time for another. The 
treasure he had brought with him was taken into the 
parlor, and at once divested by Kitty of its cover- 
ings. She had thrown down the brown paper and 
the white upon the ground, and plunged in a first 
volume of her favorite author ; and under his benign 
influence time, notwithstanding its weight, and wea- 
Miness and woe, was flying. She only knew that it 
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was growing late because of the waning light, which 
made her bring the enchanted pages nearer to the 
window. Presently, her mother entered the room, 
and her first act was to pick up the discarded wrap- 
pings of the parcel. 

“O mamma, I am so sorry,” said Kate, remorse- 
fully. Neither she nor her sister, though neat enough 
in their personal appearance, were tidy ; whereas, if 
Mrs. Dalton had a weakness, besides good-will for 
everybody, it was for putting things straight. 

“Nay, nay, my dear,” answered she, smiling ; 
“don’t reproach yourself: it was natural enough that, 
in your eagerness for the kernel, you should forget 
the husk.” 

“ But that I should have made you stoop to pick 
them up, mamma—lI am quite ashamed of myself.” 

And she cheerfully shut up her book, with the air 
of a good nun who has prescribed for herself a pen- 
ance. 

“Nay, my darling; I am going to look through 
our weekly accounts; so do not punish yourself in 
that way. I don’t want you to make yourself agree- 
able just now ; only please to get the lamp, for my 
old eyes will not serve me in this twilight.” 

Neither Margate nor her myrmidon was intrust- 
ed with the trimming of the lamp, which, with many 
another household duty, was now Kitty’s peculiar 
care. Notwithstanding the economical fashion in 
which the Daltons lived at the Nook—it was much 
more meagre than what fine folk call “ quiet””—their 
establishment was to be even still more reduced ; it 
was found that Lucy could not be retained beyond 
the quarter. The fact was, with all one’s good sense 
and wish to spend as little as possible, certain free- 
handed habits—a shilling here and sixpence there, 
and food for whoever set foot in the house on real or 
pretended service—could not be discarded all on a 
sudden. In vain the weekly accounts were pared to 
the thinnest proportions; the “extras” somehow 
swallowed up the savings. Of course it would be a 
pang to part with their last attendant; but not so 
severe as it would have been a few weeks ago. Al- 
though her emoluments were the same as before, 
Lucy was not so easily reconciled to the roughness 
of the new régime as were her mistress and the 
young ladies; and she complained of the lack of 
“society.” Margate’s gossip—for it is not to be sup- 
posed that Nature had denied her the usual topics 
of conversation—itself by no means piquant, was 
also entirely local ; while the “ gurl,” as the third re- 
tainer of the family was scornfully denominated by 
the lady’s maid, was a mere sponge or sucker. Her 
ears—and mouth—were opened for everything, but 
there was no reciprocity. We cannot all of us be 
self-denying forever ; it is ——— if one makes a 
temporary sacrifice at the shrine of duty, and poor 
Lucy had found by this time that her — of 
life-long service to her old employers would be not a 
little ious to keep. So she was parting from 
them, though on the best of terms; and in the 
mean time Kitty was learning to “ make herself use- 
ful” about the house—a very elastic phrase, which, 
as we have seen, included lamp-trimming. A neat- 
er-handed Phyllis than Kitty it is impossible to im- 
agine ; and whatever she set her hand to she graced. 
If you could have seen her now, as she comes up the 
oaken stair with the lamp, burnished, and throwing 
its mellow light upon her golden hair, you would have 
said that the Daltons had one family ornament at 
least still left to them, one rare and beautiful picture, 
which—however humble its frame—would not escape 
the judicious eye of the connoisseur. = 

“Congratulate me, mamma, upon my success,” 
said she, as she stepped carefully into the parlor over 
the raised threshold that had been very literally a 
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stumbling-block from generation to generation of 
the dwellers in the Nook ; “does it not burn well ?” 

There was no reply ; and, hastily setting down 
the lamp, Kitty looked around her in some trepida- 
tion, Under the deep window-seat, where she had 
herself been sitting a few minutes before, lay a mo- 
tionless figure. 

“ Mamma !” shrieked she, in an agony, and was 
down on her knees beside her in a second; then, 
“Lucy! Margate! Help! help!” rang through 
the old house. 

Her first thought was of physical aid, and there- 
fore she did not call Jenny ; yet Jenny arrived some- 
how—though her chamber was farthest off—as soon 
as the others. When the kitchen-girl, rushing in 
with the rest, wrung her hands and cried, “She is 
dead, she is dead!” it was Jenny who said, “ Hush, 
fool!” as M te afterward observed, “like a man,” 
and took the direction of affairs. 

“ Lift her up and put her on the sofa,” was the 
order that three pair of strong and willing arms 
promptly obeyed; and in the mean time Jenny’ 
own hands had removed the pillow. 

“Yes, she has fainted—that is all, Jenny,” whis- 
pered Kitty, with anxious pleading. 

“ How did it happen? Where did you find her?” 
returned the other, in the same low voice. 

“ Just as you saw her. I had left the room for 
the lamp only a minute or two.” 

“ What is that newspaper in the corner?” 

“Tt is what the books were wrapped in; mamma 
had just taken them > 

Jenny walked quickly forward, and picked up the 
paper. Her eye glancing quickly over the page fell 
at once on the heading, “ Supposed loss of the Flam- 
borough Head.” 

“Good Heaven! Kitty, mamma has read it—the 

ph about the wreck !—Margate, some one 
must go for Dr. Curzon instantly : not one moment 
is to be lost.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, there is not a soul tosend. If 
we had known it before the carrier had gone— But 
there is not a man nearer than Farmer Boynton’s ; 
and the snow—” 

“TI will go!” cried a small voice, half choked 
with tears ; and Tony, who had crept in unobserved, 
and was standing by his mother’s side in a passion 
of silent grief, instantly left the room, and the next 
moment was seen flying across the court-yard. 

“ The poor child has not even put on his cloak,” 
murmured Margate, pitifully. 

The night was falling, and the snow was deep ; 
but at that awful time, with that lifeless form and 
death-like face lying before them, neither Kitty nor 
Jenny could think of aught save her who had given 
them being. 


7 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
TONY'S EXPEDITION. 


AT nine years old some town-boys are already 
men in matters upon which a large class of men most 
pride themselves : in self-reliance, habits of economy, 
and the art, if not of getting on in the world, at all 
events of taking good care of themselves init. In 
seven years more, if such a lad is in the coster-mon- 
ger line, he will even have a wife and a carriage. 

ut, in the upper classes, our boys remain boys for a 
long time—some of them, under exceptionally fa- 
vorable circumstances, even all their lives—and, not- 
withstanding the boasted advantages of our public 
schools, are strangely helpless ond endent. They 
are trusted early enough Socniinadily too early) to 





g° to the play by themselves with a sovereign in 
their pocket ; but, without the sovereign—without, 
that is to say, the adventitious aids, and claims upon 
the services of others, to which they have always 
been accustomed—the British schoolboy is no match 
for the street Arab of one-half his years. When 
Master Anthony Dalton set out on his errand to Dr. 
Curzon’s, he had not even “ the light heart and the 
thin pair of breeches ” so much eulogized by philoso- 
=p as adapted to the needs of human life. He 

ad a very heavy heart and knickerbockers. There 
was nothing on the side of this gallant young gentle- 
man, aged nine, but pluck and a good cause ; and 
there were a great many things—including the wind, 
which was from the northwest, and blew right up the 
valley ainst him. 

Like the rest of his race, he was of delicate con- 
stitution, and had been brought up delicately, as was 
natural enough in a family in which he was the only 
boy. Town-born and town-bred, he had never even 
seen the country, save in summer-time, till he came 
to the Nook, and had probably never been out in it, 
save in a carriage, after dark. He was not the least 
of a “ molly-coddle,” and certainly no coward ; yet, 
if the road to Dr. Curzon’s had been throughout in 
its normal state, and well-lit as a London street, cir- 
cumstances had been such with Tony as to render 
his present expedition, in the phrase of his women- 
folk, “ quite an undertaking ;” and, considering that 
the night soon grew to be so dark that he could 
scarcely see a yard before him, and that the snow 
was everywhere two feet deep, at least, in the road- 
way, and sometimes half a dozen, it must be allowed 
that the child had his work before him. Of difficul- 
Re however, and far less of danger, Tony had no 
thought as he ran down the noiseless road toward the 
bridge. His mind was full of his mother, the sight 
of whose death-like features had appalled him, and 
his one consuming idea was to bring Dr, Curzon to 
her side, and save her life. He no longer sobbed, 
but husbanded his breath for her dear sake, and plied 
his little legs. It had been his intention at first to 
go to Farmer Boynton’s, as Margate had suggested, 
and get a messenger from among the men at the 
homestead ; but the farm was some way up the val- 
ley, in the contrary direction to the doctor's house, 
and he felt that time would be lost by his so doing. 
If he could fetch the doctor himself—and the snow 
was not very deep as yet, though he made but slow 
Se would reach the Nook all the sooner. 

ehind were the lights of the village ; on the left 
was the solitary beacon of Boynton’s farm ; to the 
ight lay the long road, so white and yet so dark, 
with no glimmer from house or homestead ; yet to 
the right he turned, and plunged on through the half- 
yielding snow. 

It was a pitiful struggle, as struggles against Na- 
ture in her iron mood mostly are ; and the odds, al- 
ways great against poor humanity, were in this case 
overwhelmi The little lad did not even know, 
what any child who does “ the wheel” for halfpence 
from the knife-board could have told him, how to 
husband his breath. He was almost “ pumped out” 
already, yet he ran on at the top of his speed. It 
was grown too dark to distinguish the hard snow 
from that which was rotten and gave way to his light 
tread, or to avoid the deep furrows left by the car- 
rier’s cart. A slight bend of the road had already 
hidden the lights behind him, and walls of snow shut 
him in to right and left. His mind reverted to a 

icture in the old house at home of the retreat from 
oscow, of a young conscript left behind by his 
comrades, and perishing in the white and solitary 
waste. It had taken hold of his childish imagina- 
tion, and he had often dreamed of it in his little cot, 
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and been glad to wake in the morning and find his 
mother’s face looking down upon him with her sweet 
smile. At that recollection his heart smote him for 
having forgotten the condition in which he had left 
her, even for a moment, and he sped on with re- 
newed vigor. If will could have done it, Tony 
would have run on to York, had it been necessary ; 
but unhappily it is not true that wherever there is a 
will there is a way. The boy began to stumble, and 
then to stagger, like a drunken man. His legs still 
moved, but mechanically ; he had lost control over 
them, and was presently landed, head first, in a snow- 
drift by the wayside ; there he lay for a few seconds, 
half unconscious. He would have been glad enough 
to remain there forever, but the thought of his mother 
still spurred him on, and he contrived to extricate 
himself. There was a sharp pain in his right foot, as 
though a hot iron had seared it ; his shoe had come 
off in the snow. As he ran on, he sent forth one 
wild, passionate cry—a bitter acknowledgment of 
failure, rather than an appeal for aid ; then stumbled 
and fell. 

“ Hulloa, there, hulloa !” responded a gruff voice. 
Tony heard it, but as one hears a voice in dreams. 

“T say, hulloa!” continued the voice, reproach- 
fully, as though a civil observation of that descrip- 
tion, civilly put, had deserved a civil reply. Then 
the light of a lantern gleamed over the track, and 
John Bates, the Bleabarrow carrier, came cautiously 
along it, and almost fell over the boy’s prostrate 
body. Then he exclaimed “Hulloa!” again, but 
this time in a very astonished tone—it was a word he 
had evidently found capable of great modulation— 
and, stooping down, picked up poor Tony. 

“Why, hulloa! young gentleman” — here the 
word expressed commiseration as well as surprise. 


“This isa _— game, especially played with ‘ one 


shoe off and one shoe on,’ like ‘my man John’ our 
Emmy sings about. It’s my opinion as it’s precious 
lucky for thee that the old mare came to a full stop 
just where she did, or thou wouldst never have seen 
the Nook again.” 

He carried the boy back to his cart, which was 
stuck fast in the snow, a few yards ahead, and placed 
him tenderly among some empty sacks. 

“ Well, this settles me not to try to push on any 
more.—Coom, Ned, coom” (here he addressed his 
horse) ; “ let us turn round and go back to Sanbeck.” 

“ The doctor, the doctor !” cried Tony, suddenly, 
raising himself from the sacks. “ Mamma’s ill, and 
wants the doctor.” 

“And could they find nobody in ull the place 
but a little lad like thee to fetch the doctor to thy 
mother such a night as this ?” 

“Yes; a man could have gone from Farmer 
Boynton’s, but I thought I could go quicker myself. 
Oh, please, let us go at once.” 

“ But the wheels can’t move a yard that way; 
and I doubt whether I could get there afoot myself. 
To be sure, I could take Ned out and ride him, and 
Jeave thee here in the cart.” 

“T said I would fetch the doctor,” said Tony, 
resolutely, “and I'd rather do it.” 

“Very good ; and so thou shalt. With thy bare 
{>0t, and in such sad plight, it will be better for 
thee to be put to bed at Dr. Curzon’s. So, I will 
tide Ned, and take thee before me. If it had not 
been for the good stuff they — me at the Nook, I 
should been starved o’ cold by this time ; and one 
good turn deserves another.” 

The honest carrier needed not have thus found 
an excuse for an act of benevolence which was nat- 
ural to him, Most men who pass their lives exposed 
to wind and weather have wholesome natures. The 
possession of an “ Emmy” of his own, too, doubt- 





less made the “ soft spot” in Mr. — Bates’s heart 
still softer. He unharnessed the horse ; and, throw- 
ing a sack or two on his bare back for Tony's ac- 
commodation, mounted, and, placing the boy before 
him, moved slowly along the snow-choked way tow- 
ard the doctor’s house. They reached it at last, tak- 
ing six times as long as they would have done upon 
ordinary occasions ; and scarcely less astonished was 
the worthy doctor at their a than if they 
had been two veritable Knights Templar traveling 
according to the ancient custom of their Order. He 
looked grave, indeed, when Tony told him his er- 
rand ; but, reassuming his habitual cheerfulness, he 
at once ordered his pony to be brought round. 

“As for you, young gentleman, since you have 
lost a shoe,” said he, “ you had better sleep at my 
house.” 

But Tony besought so earnestly to be taken back 
to the Nook, to see about mamma, that, having been 
fortified, as to his inward boy, with something hot, 
and wrapped up in various warm coverings, he was 
once more placed before the carrier, who made up 
his mind to stay the night at Farmer Boynton’s ; and 
the three started together for Sanbeck. It was an 
expedition that, in after-years, Tony never forgot, 
down to its minutest details ; the great events of hu- 
man life stamp not only themselves upon the mind, 
but all the surroundings which accompany them ; 
the snow-clad road, the leaden night, and every inci- 
dent of his noiseless journey, were destined to hang 
in that picture-gallery of the past (which there are 
none so poor as not to _— forever; the very 
notion of the sturdy shoulders of the horse the boy 
so unwontedly bestrode, recurred to him long after 
his two companions had paid the debt of Nature. 

Though they rode through the muffled court-yard 
of the Nook without a sound, the servant-girl, who 
was on the watch, ran out to meet them, and whis- 
pered something in the doctor’s ear; he was off his 
pony in an instant, but not before Tony had scram- 

led down from his huge steed. 

“No, my boy,” said the doctor, gravely, as the 
lad was about to limp up-stairs ; “ you must not go to 
your mamma’s room just now.” 

“What is the matter, Sue? Is mamma worse?” 
cried Tony, wildly ; his little legs trembled under 
him with fatigue and Sa of he knew not 
what. The girl picked him up in her strong arms, 
and placed him in a chair by the kitchen-fire. 

“No, no; now the doctor has come, all will be 
right,” said she ; “but you must not run about with- 
out your shoes. What a walk you must have had 
through the snow and dark !” 

“Oh, that’s nothing—at least nothing to cry 
about ;” for the girl had begun to sob hysterically. 
“Tell me about mamma.” 

A thin, shrill, quavering cry was heard above- 
stairs, 

“ What is that, Sue?” 

“You have got a little baby-brother, Master 
bee | ; such a dear little thing!” 

ony was nonplussed. e had always under- 
stood that the doctors brought these little strangers ; 
but, if Dr. Curzon had brought this one, he must 
have carried it in the crown of his hat—a perform- 
ance Tony had never seen equaled save by a con- 
jurer in London, who had brought a bowl of gold- 
sh out of the same receptacle. 

“T should like to see my baby-brother, if I can’t 
see mamma,” said Tony, dreamily; he had but a 
faint interest in this newly-arrived relative, and he 
felt dreadfully tired. 

“So you shall, if you will just lie down in your 
bed a bit; it is your bedtime nearly, and you must 
take off your wet things, you know.” 
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“ But you'll call me directly mamma asks to see 
me?” pleaded the boy. 

= ‘" es, Master Tony, yes; when she asks, I 
will.” There was something strange in the girl's 
voice and manner, which he could not understand. 
But he was too worn out for guessing riddles, 
He even submitted to be carried into his own 
little room, an indignity he had not endured for 
many a year, and was put to bed like a child, or 
a gentleman who has taken too much cham- 

e. 
In the morning he awoke so late that the sun 
was streaming full upon his bed, and upon Jenny’s 
thin, white face, who was bending over his pillow 
with an expression he had never seen her wear be- 
fore; it was tender, but yet grave and almost 
stern. 

“ Have I overslept myself, Jenny, and got late 
for lessons?” said he. Then rapidly collecting his 
ideas: “ And how is mamma? Sue promised that 
when she asked for me— O Jenny, what is the 
matter?” 

“Mamma will never ask for you again, dear 
Tony, nor for any of us, She is—” 

“Dead?” The boy burst into passionate sobs. 
“ Oh, don’t say dead, Jenny !” 

“Ves, darling. e have lost the best mother 
that ever children had.” 

“O mamma, mamma!” cried Tony, stretching 





out his little arms. It was terrible to see so young 
a creature so torn with anguish. 

The door opened, and Kitty entered, her beau- 
tiful face distorted with weeping. “ You have told 
him, ay) mig ” said she, in broken tones. 

“Yes, dear; I thought it best.” 

“ But why, wy did they not send forme? Why 
did they let me sleep?” asked Tony, reproachfully. 
“ Did mamma never ask ?—” 

“Yes, darling, yes,” said Kitty; “she did ask 
for you, but not in time ; and when we told her you 
had gone for the doctor through the dark and snow, 
she thanked you with her sweet eyes. ‘My poor, 
poor boy!’ she said. It is we who are to be pitied, 
darling, and not she, for she is an angel in heaven.” 

“Sue told me I had a baby-brother ?” said Tony, 
softly, after a little pause. 

“ Yes, dear, you have.” 

“ How strange and sad it will be for poor papa,” 
continued the boy, thoughtfully, “to hear that mam- 
ma has gone to heaven, and that there is a baby- 
brother !’ 

Neither Kitty nor Jenny could make a. 
They had not the heart to tell him that, in all hu- 
man probability, the news that had broken their 
mother’s heart was true ; that they three—and the 
baby-boy—were left alone in the world ; not only 
motherless, but fatherless. 

[TO BE CONTINUVED.] 





BELL’S BEEHIVES. 


BY M. E. W. S. 


“ URGESS, I have seen Mrs. Hopkins this 
evening !” 

“Never! What, the fascinating widow?” 

“ The same, noble Kingman !” 

“ Bien | what is she going to do this summer?” 

“Oh! that is the question; she is going to a 
quiet, out-of-the-way place to board, a farmhouse, 
called Bell's Beehives. She says it is very pretty, 
and a place for sketching, a new White Mountains, 
without the white-cotton umbrella which has ruined 
North Conway,” said Burgess. 

“Well! if we can get a picturesque country, 
where there are none of our kind, I will go. I want 
a background for my great picture of the ‘ Interview 
between Hyppolita and Theseus.’” 

“TI do not know about backgrounds, Burgess ; but 
you will find the pathetic, the picturesque, and the 
natural, everywhere.” 

“Very true, great Kingman; but you, who only 
want a pig, or a chicken, or a kitten, should not de- 
spise my classic aspirations. You must remember 
that I was born ambitious. 

*I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear!’ 
By-the-way, how much do you expect for that vision 
of pigs which you have just finished?” 

“Tt is sold, envious spirit, for a sum large enough 
to pay for our summer board.” 

“Great American Morland, I congratulate thee! 
why, my ‘Romeo’— Mercutio’—still hangs fire. 
Nor will it sell at any price.” 

“Simply shows the degeneracy of the public 





taste. Donkeys and pigs hang where Othello and 
Desdemona cannot get, and Kingman outranks Bur- 

“Yes, and I think you are going to win the little 
widow, Mrs. Hopkins. Was she kind and fascinating 
last evening—did she set her cap at you, Kingman?” 

Burgess and Kingman were called indifferently 
the Orestes and Pylades, the Valentine and Orson, 
the Damon and Pythias, of the noble art of painting. 
This did not please them so much as the happy hit 
of a brother-artist, who dubbed them Castor and 
Pollux, because immortality was equally shared be- 
tween the two offspring of Jupiter. They were 
totally unlike, except in being good fellows, and in 
making high comedy of life; two cheerful and in- 
souciant companions, wholly inseparable—living to- 
gether, painting together, the one at his Romeos, 
the other at his pigs—too unlike to quarrel; but 
knitted, by that invisible something which we call 
sympathy, into a compact friendship, which had 
stood the test of ten years of constant companion- 
ship. 

“We might have a very agreeable summer, if we 
could only get Clement Arthurs to go with us ; he is 
sitting to me for St.-Brie, in my ‘ St.-Bartholomew’ 
picture. The noblest head—believe me, Kingman— 
if I can do Clement Arthurs justice, the noblest head 
in modern painting! If we can only get him!” 
Burgess resumed. ; 

“I dare say we can. I saw him walking with 
that gigantic, muscular Christian, Fleming, to-day. 
Arthurs is tall, but he looked a baby beside Fleming, 
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and Fleming is notoriously in search of a trout-brook ; 
I think they would go.” 

“Don’t mention Mrs. Hopkins, because Clement 
is such a woman-hater that he will stay away if you 
do.” 

“Well, that is the worst of it; you see, Miss My- 
rick is to be there, with her three nieces, Mrs. Hop- 
kins, Miss Theresa, and Miss Louisa Emerson.” 

“Oh! philanthropic girls, go to hospitals, and do 
the useful, I believe. Then Arthurs will never con- 
sent, for of all women he hates that type the worst.” 

“Well, no one ever accused Mrs. Hopkins of 
being useful; so she may serve to neutralize her 
cousins.” 

“Theresa and Louisa are very pretty girls, and 
not at all pretentious. I think Arthurs could live in 
the house with them,” said Burgess. 

“Let us get him there, and say nothing about the 
ladies, and let Fate fight for us afterward,” said 
Kingman, gayly. 

“Who are you?” said a bronzed pedestrian to a 
dark-eyed, gypsy-looking boy, who emerged from a 
thicket of raspberry-bushes by the side of the road. 

“ Please, sir, I am Ratcatcher,” said the boy. 

“ Ratcatcher, hey! well, do you know how, my 
human terrier, to direct me to Bell’s Beehives?” 

“Yes, sir, I lives there.” 

“Correct your plurals, then, Ratcatcher, and lead 
me to Beehives. Who lives there?” 

“Well, please, sir, Mr. and Mrs. Bell, and the 
artist gentlemen.” 

“That is the place I want, then. Shoulder my 
knapsack, and I will give you a quarter.” 

Ratcatcher had not been educated to observe 
beauty, but he did think, as he trotted along by his 
new acquaintance, that he was a very nice-looking 
gentleman. 

The fact was, Arthurs was a ‘superbly-handsome 
man, a circumstance which he deeply regretted. 
There was a singular mixture of pride, modesty, re- 
serve, and simplicity, in his nature, and a love of 
truth and hatred of humbug, which mounted up be- 
yond a virtue into a fault. To be let alone was a 
demand of his innermost soul, and when he found, 
as he grew to manhood, that his good looks increased 
daily, and that men would admire, and women wildly 
worship him, his disdain knew no bounds. His horse 
would eat out of his hand, his dog would follow him, 
and lie down at his feet wherever he stopped. Men 
at college found out his worth in spite of him, and 
would give him position and place. Perhaps it in 
the end gratified him, but at first his singularly-veiled 
nature shrank from it. His nature was like a stream 
—deep yet sluggish—winding lovingly through shady 
groves and solitary meadows. He loved introspec- 
tion almost unhealthily, and shrank from the contact 
of his species. He had the most affectionate nature, 
and those who loved him, and whom he loved, knew 
it by a certain language more eloquent than words. 
Unfortunately, women worship such men, and per- 
haps follow them and flatter them too much. No 
matter how he dressed, whether neglectfully or care- 
fully, he looked like an ideal prince of the blood. 





This, and his own artistic tastes, gave him a following 
of artists, men with whom he principally passed his 
life. 

Perhaps the man who held the key to this locked 
door, this singular and somewhat interesting char- 
acter, was Henry Fleming,.a young clergyman, and 
a muscular Christian of the high, healthy, English 
school. Arthurs was swamped in skepticism, but 
Fleming made no effort to convert him; he knew 
his man, and waited. 

“If I go to hear you preach, Fleming,” he was, 
wont to say, “it is because I like the grace of your 
speech, not that I believe in your message.” 

“Well, Arthurs,” Fleming would say, “that is 
then, not the fault of the message, but of the mes- 
senger.” 

Fleming had promised to join Arthurs, and Bur- 
gess, and Kingman, at Bell’s Beehives. The last 
three passed several days delightfully together, luxu- 
riating in Mrs. Bell’s good butter, clean beds, fine 
honey, and excellent cooking, before he arrived. 

What was Arthurs’s horror to see him drive up 
one evening with four women! Yes, they had 
sprung a trap on Arthurs; and, worst of all, the 
oldest lady of the party dashed at Arthurs, and be- 
stowed a maternal kiss on his cheek. 

This was Miss Myrick, an old friend of his fam- 
ily, a woman he could not but respect, and to whom 
he must be deferential ; but he was determined to 
leave Bell’s Beehives immediately, as she introduced 
him to her three nieces, thus : 

“ My niece, Grace Hopkins, a widow ; two other 
nieces, Theresa and Louisa Emerson ; Clement Ar- 
thurs, son of my oldest friends. Girls, make friends 
with Mr. Arthurs.” 

Miss Myrick had been bred a Quaker, and she 
had been born without sensibilities, so she was per- 
haps as little fitted to grace the fashionable world as 
anybody ; but she had a healthy and hearty tone 
about her, which was not disagreeable. If Arthurs 
felt at first as if several buckets of cold water had 
been hastily poured over him, he recovered himself, 
and made his bow like a good boy. He was, how- 
ever, disgusted, and determined to beat a speedy re- 
treat. 

The‘summer boarders at Bell’s Beehives soon 
became a conglomerate picnic. They found plenty 
of lakes to be sailed on, forests to be explored, dis- 
tant views to be sketched. Arthurs had not at first 
joined the group at all, but, taking Ratcatcher for a 
guide, had whipped the streams alone, or sketched 
by himself some unobtrusive waterfall, some distant 
or delicate cloud shadow. 

In the evening he preferred his lonely cigar on 
the piazza to the conversation within. 

Miss Myrick, however, occasionally dragged him 
in. 

“Come in,” said she; “we are rather foolish 
here, but anything is better than solitude. Alone, 
you only despise yourself; in company you despise 
others. Come in and despise us.” 

Arthurs liked the old Quakeress ; and, as for the 
other women, they let him alone admirably. 
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“ Proverbs, did you say?” said Theresa, as he 
was entering the room ; “ yes, we will play proverbs. 
Each shall give one, which some one else shall an- 
swer in verse.” 

“ Good gracious, Miss Theresa!” said Kingman, 
“do you think we are all Shakespeares ?” 

“ Scarcely inferior, Mr. Kingman. Besides,” said 
Theresa, absent-mindedly, looking straight at Ar- 
thurs, “the most stupid people always do better in 
this game than you had hoped.” 

“Thank you,” said Arthurs, laughing heartily ; 
“thank you for the encouragement. What do we 
need to play this game with, besides inspiration ?” 

“ Pencils and foolscap. I wonder if in this bevy 
of artists there is a pencil ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Arthurs, “ artists never have any. 
Farmer Bell has the stump of one with which he 
keeps his butter-account ; we might borrow that.” 

But Miss Myrick appeared with pencils and 
foolscap. Games were her delight ; she played every 
description of solitaire, was invincible at bezique, 
knew whist better than Sarah Battle, and could re- 
member the sequence in “ Authors” and “ Quota- 
tions” with maddening accuracy. She had scotched 
a new game now ; she did not mean that it should 
escape her. 

Theresa led off the game by giving, “ Zeal with- 
out knowledge is a fire without light.” 

Miss Myrick gave, “ Words are women, but 
deeds are men.” 

Burgess gave, “ He that hath love in his breast 
hath spurs in his side.” 

Mrs. Hopkins gave, sentimentally— 

“ Follow love, and it will flee ; 
Flee love, and he will follow thee.” 

Kingman gave, “It is a hard winter when one 
wolf eats another.” 

Louisa Emerson gave, “ The Night is the mother 
of thought.” 

The Reverend Fleming gave, “ He that tells his 
wife news is but newly married.” 

While Arthurs brought down the house with this 
old Saxon proverb: “ Wedlock, the first moon is 
honey, or smick-smack ; the second is hither and 
thither ; the third is thwick-thwack ; the fourth, the 
devil take them that brought thee and me together !” 

They were drawn in the following order : 

Theresa drew the last. Arthurs drew Miss My- 
rick’s ; Fleming drew Lousia’s ; Kingman drew the 
sentimental lines of Mrs. Hopkins ; Burgess found 
himself relegated to the “ Zeal without knowledge,” 
which he said no one but a Tupper could poetize ; 
while Mrs. Hopkins took up Burgess’s, “ He that 
hath love in his heart,” etc. 

Theresa wrote thus : 


“ He that dares to laugh at wedlock 

Grimly shall he punished be! 

He shall wed a Lady Dedlock, 
Yes, a marble bride has he ; 

Stately, cold, unnatural woman, 
Weeping o’er some hidden grave ; 

Such shall be thy vengeance, wedlock, 
On thy poor and guilty slave!” 


“Ah! ah! ah!” said Arthurs, shivering. 





until I run out and get a mustard-plaster. I die, like 
Zampa, of my marble bride.” 
Louisa answered to the proverb—“ He that tells 


his wife news is but newly married,” with the follow- 
ing: 
* Ah! sweet incautious days ! 

I have no patience with the sage who sings 

That there are wiser words, or better things, 

Than those which shape themselves to lovers’ lays. 

What is our wisdom, learned with bitter tears, 

What all our prudence, our suspicious fears, 

To that sweet confidence, unasked, unsought, 

Which grows from out one speech, one heart, one thought ? 

He who makes love the keeper of his life, 

May never fear to trust a loving wife.’” 


“ Bravo, Miss Louisa!” said Arthurs. “ You re- 
buke my old Yorkshire proverb more effectually than 
Miss Theresa has done with all her steel-clad wit.” 

“Why, Louisa, I didn’t know you were a senti- 
mentalist |” said Miss Myrick, as if it were an un- 
clean thing. 

Then came Fleming’s turn. “I am required,” said 
he, “to demonstrate that ‘ Night is the mother of 
Thought :’” 


* I own a fair island of palms, 

In the heart of a tropical sea, 

Which the beautiful genius of Night 
Has given fee-simple to me. 

The ship which I sail to my isle, 
For pilotage uses a star, 

Like a Turk, I a crescent unfold, 
When my banner floats freely and far. 


** On my island I reign like a king, 
And I right all the wrongs of the earth ; 
No sorrows encompass the good, 
No evil intentions have birth ; 
Not tempted are we to inquire 
Why the judgments of Fate seem unfair, 
We are spared all the insult of doubt, 
The ingratitude deep of despair ! 


** When I took my last trip to the isle, 
Some sadness had traveled with me ; 
I looked through my cargo in vain, 
To throw the poor thing in the sea. 
A quarantine strict I enforced 
(No regrets were allowed to be brought), 
So I uttered my trouble to Night, 
Dark Night, the true mother of Thought. 


“ *My handmaid, the goddess of dreams,’ 
Said Night, ‘ has been going astray, 
A scatter-brained damsel is she 
(If I could I should send her away). 
This errand I gave her to do, 
Let a queen to this island be brought ; 
Trust me to correct her mistake,’ 
Said Night, the sweet mother of Thought. 


“* Then suddenly vanished my pain, 

And I saw ere the boat touched the shore, 

A maiden so gentle and young, 
That my heart with its fullness ran o’er. 

Ah! vision, delightfully dear ! 
With promise and happiness fraught ! 

Go, guard her with tenderest care, 
Dear Night, thou sweet mother of Thought !’ 


“That strikes me as rather an illogical set of 
verses,” said Burgess. ‘“ Now, see how I combine 
logic and poetry : 


“ If knowledge should fail to prove we are right, 
What is light without heat? better heat without light! 
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And what do I care for knowledge or zeal, 

Ifm darkness I sit, and if frigid I feel ? 

But if zeal without knowledge leads into the fire, 
Then to knowledge and wisdom I surely aspire. 
Perhaps for myself there’s no cause for alarm, 

A little of either will do me no harm ; 

But for others I give (although it’s been said) 

Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 


“That is very sententious,” said Theresa, mus- 
ing. 
“Yes,” said Kingman.—“ Burgess, step up into 
the Valhalla of the great popular poets. It sounds as 
if it meant something, and it really means nothing. 
If you write a volume, put me down for six copies.” 
Kingman then read his answer to “ Follow Love, 
and it will flee.” 
“ They say that love is a chase 
Where the game pursues the hunter, 
That the ladies come after us— 
Is that according to Gunter? 
French novels abound in such ladies, 
But none have come hunting for me ; 
Should one take a fancy to follow, 
I'll not be the fellow to flee.” 


“ Beautiful, be-a-u-tiful !” said Burgess. “ Brown- 
ing or Story has been pilfered. Miss Myrick, come, 
give us something high-toned, to take the taste of 
Kingman out of my mouth.” 

Miss Myrick did things seriously. So she cleared 
her throat, and began : 

‘“* WINTER IN A BOHEMIAN FOREST.” 
* Ie is a hard winter when one wolf eats another.” 
“Oh! pity! I hear them! the wolves at the door ! 
Great Heaven! how have I encouraged thy wrath ! 
My children, half starving, lie pale on the floor ; 
No food in the cupboard, no fire on the hearth ! 
“ If Arnold were here, he would put them to flight, 
But he is far off at his work in the wood ; 
Each other they eat in their desperate plight, 
For they, like their betters, are angry for food." 
“ That is not a wolf! what cries do I hear? 
Good God ! is he down! yes, he struggles no more! 
He has fought—yes, he dies! for the lives he held dear, 
And now, and forever, the wolf’s at the door!” 


“O aunt! that is unnecessarily cruel,” said 
Louisa. 

“Well, life isn’t all folly and love-making,” said 
Miss Myrick, gruffly. She had detected Fleming 
and Louisa exchanging papers under the table, and 
she suspected that Christian had begun to notice 
Christiana, All the others had seen long before that 
“ Night, that sweet mother of Thought,” had exported 
Louisa’s image to Fleming's land of dreams—his isl- 
and had found its queen. 

Arthurs had to answer the brave and contemptu- 
ous challenge that “ Words are women, but deeds 
are men,” which he did as follows: 

“ That hard old proverb dates from Cromwell's times, 

As England, roused from the insidious reign 

Of cavaliers, love-locks, and amorous rhymes, 
Sought hard to purge her Saxon blood from stain. 

Not so had written some crusading knight, 
Who sought for glory ’gainst the infidel : 

To him Aer words were better than all deeds, 
And all his courage came from Isabel. 

Not less than they who followed Charles, I hold, 
The virile magnitude of noble deeds, 





But still I know, the inspiration bold, 
Straight from the heart of some good woman speeds, 

The proverb shall be changed, its reading then, 

The words of women make the deeds of men.” 

“ Behold the divine influence of woman! Arthurs 
is reconstructed,” said Fleming. 

All of them praised this last verse but Theresa. 
She shot, however, a glance out of a pair of brown 
eyes which penetrated the armor of the shy and un- 
approachable man. She had put a crown of laurel 
on his head, one of those invisible crowns, but not 
the less priceless for that. 

Theresa was a beautiful, strong, peculiar woman, 
full of moods and caprices, not easily pleased, per- 
haps not at ease with herself. Society and the 
world had never been good enough for her. She 
liked to dance, to dress, and to be admired, and to 
conquer that realm where violins play, and gas illu- 
minates, and roses bloom and fade, and suppers grat- 
ify but to remind us in the morning of our mortality. 
All this she could do, 

Her chestnut hair, her coral mouth, her tall, 
swaying figure, her clear white and red speaking of 
health and inward serenity of the body if not of the 
mind, left nothing for the jeunesse dorde to desire in 
Theresa, except that they might win and wear. But 
had it satisfied Theresa ? 

No; there were worlds left to conquer in this 
rich, womanly nature. She had tried Greek and 


Latin, been a violet-hooded doctor, like Tennyson’s 
princess ; but that had not sufficed. She had only 


learned that— 


“ Even in Athens there may be 
A sweeter thing than liberty.” 


She had tried work in the hospitals and visits to 
the poor. She had a decided vocation for this last 
work, but still it did not quite fill the vacuum. 
“ Those iron-clad joys which we call employments ” 
may keep us quiet, but do they still the aching of the 
heart ? 

It now came Mrs. Hopkins’s turn to read her an- 
swer to the proverb, “ He who hath love in his 
breast hath spurs in his side :” 


“* Why fly so fast, my gallant steed, 
Our journey lies before us— 
Through many a sad and dreary road 
We go ere night comes o’er us ! 
Stay ! not so fast: yon dim morass 
Will tax thy powers, thy mettle try, 
And we must save thy noble strength 
To climb ere long the mountain high. 
Then stretches far the sandy plain— 
We shall not meet its like again, 
Where dust and heat both come to greet 
And tax the powers of horse and man. 
Spare not thy strength, my noble steed, 
Thine is the power which will and can 
O’ercome the dread of hill or glade ! 
Yes, spur thee on, fly, if thy speed 
Can bring thee to my lady’s side ; 
They only know who bravely ride 
At love’s behest how quickly fade 
All obstacles which fear has made!” 


“Ah, Mrs. Hopkins,” said Kingman, tenderly, 
“you have taken your horse very prettily over those 
bars. I donot think even I could have done it better.” 
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“No,” said Burgess, “ you never get so high as a 
horse ; your highest flight is a kitten ; but the brain 
of this party is become alarming. Miss Theresa, 
how did you read the undeveloped Tennysons, Cow- 
pers, Byrons and Shelleys, Keatses and Longfellows, 
Lowells, Bret Hartes, Howellses, and Hays, who 
were so unconsciously clustering around you?” 

“Oh, I am great at reading character,” said The- 
resa. 

“Yes,” said Arthurs ; “she said, you know, that 
people were rarely so stupid as they looked.” 

“Rhymes bring ideas,” said Theresa, “just as 
ideas bring rhymes. Sit down and try what you can 
do, and the most unexpected results flow from your 
pen. 
“ Proverbs are good texts,” said Fleming. “ Who 
is it that calls a proverb the condensed thought of a 
century ?” 

“They are not very complimentary to matri- 
mony,” said Kingman. 

“ Quite as much so as it deserves,” said Miss My- 
rick. “I like my wolf best.” 

“TI wonder if wolves do eat each other?” said 
Louisa. 

“No moral sentiment blunts the edge of their 
hunger, or of any hunger,’ said Arthurs. “I was 
hungry in the Adirondacks, and the provision was 
two days off. I could have eaten my grandfather.” 

“T should not like to be left on a desert island 
with my best friend,” said Kingman. 

“No; you might unexpectedly break a tooth on 
a button, and say, as Burton did in the play, ‘I have 
eaten my friend, and, what was worse, I liked 
him !’” 

“ How little we can ever know of what the world 
is suffering around us!” said Mrs. Hopkins, 

At this moment there came upon the ear of this 
comfortable and happy party a loud wail. In the 
quiet and repose of Bell’s Beehives at night there 
was rarely a sound, except the barking of a dog or 
the hoot of an owl. This was the cry of a human 
being in distress. 

Theresa jumped up and opened a window. 

“Tt is Ratcatcher,” said she. 

“ Father's dead, father’s dead!” wailed the boy. 
“ I want Zaira.” 

Zaira was the very pretty gypsy-looking girl who 
“helped” Mrs. Bell in the dairy. 

In fact, the gypsy colony, from which Ratcatcher 
and Zaira were drawn, had been a great source of 
amusement and help to the summer-boarders at 
Bell’s Beehives. Many a country neighborhood has 
some outlawed colony, some of the wandering tribes, 
the children of Ishmael, living part of the year in 
tents or in hastily-extemporized huts, in some se- 
cluded spot. 

Who among us, comfortable and well-housed, 
but has, in a moment of nomadic instinct, envied 
them their lives of chapleted ease, as they lay on 
the greensward hugging dear Mother Nature to their 
very bosoms? Who of us but has still some wild, 
untamed blood in our veins, some hunger for the 
dark, eternal forest, the banks of the sparkling river, 





the sombre shadow of the mountain, the flitting ca- 
ress of the dew-drop, the unexpected greeting of the 
wild-flower ? 

Old Baltazar, Ratcatcher’s father, was a pictu- 
resque old thief and outlaw, who would have been 
a poacher pure and simple had there been any laws 
against it for him to break ; but who exhausted his 
otherwise baffled instincts in stealing domestic game 
instead of wild ; and was frequently in jail for carry- 
ing off a horse, a pig, a calf, or some chickens, as his 
necessities compelled him, instead of the more pict- 
uresque pheasant or rabbit, of English preserves, 
His wife, a handsome, weather-beaten, poor woman, 
with her brood of black-eyed, black-browed chil- 
dren, was a pensioner always of good Mrs. Bell. She 
had the strong virtues of loyalty to her robber lord 
and of honesty toward the world he regarded as his 
prey. So she was rewarded for both by frequent 
beatings, Baltazar’s right arm being thus doubly 
nerved to the noble duties of domestic government. 

Of course, the artists had sketched these nomads 
in many a group. Baltazar was an unrivaled fisher- 
man, a consummate pioneer of partridges ; he had 
been with the gentlemen all summer in their ram- 
bles ; they knew him well, and were shocked to hear 
of his sudden demise. 

The ladies, fond, too, of little Ratcatcher, and 
the pretty, picturesque Zaira, ran to rouse her, and 
to comfort the weeping boy. Death always comes 
like a thief in the night ; we never expect him, the 
guest we are sure to entertain, the only guest who 
never fails to come. 

Miss Myrick was calmly reading her Bible before 
going to bed, when Mrs. Hopkins burst into her 
room with the dreadful intelligence that Theresa and 
Louisa had gone to the gypsy camp. 

“This comes of their hospital-visiting and their 
foolish philanthropy,” said Miss Myrick, who was 
not up to the advanced theories of the age. 

She might well be alarmed ; the fever of which 
Baltazar died was a contagious one, and the gypsy 
camp was at some distance, a perilous place, with no 
good name. 

The four gentlemen were smoking in the porch 
when appeared to them Miss Myrick in dressing- 
gown, slippers, and tears, and begged of them to go 
after her imprudent nieces. 

Theresa and Louisa had stolen away so quietly, 
and had joined the gypsy children so far away from 
the house, that at first Arthurs declared that they 
could not have gone ; but, when convinced of that 
fact, was eager to walk after them, protect them, and 
to bring them home. 

“T declare women are sublime,” said Fleming ; 
“the heroism of these young girls, so delicately nur- 
tured, yet so quick in sympathy for the sick and 
poor. To me, a man and a clergyman, it never oc- 
curred that it was my duty to go and help these peo- 
ple. Yet they knew it, and have done it.” 

“ Women are not so sensible as men, nor so self- 
ish,” said Arthurs, “ They will both have jail-fever 
for their pains.” 

But Fleming knew, from a certain tone in his 
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voice, that Arthurs worshiped the unselfishness which 
he deprecated. 

A walk of a mile brought them to Baltazar’s hut. 
The moon, in full splendor, lighted up the side of a 
hill on which grew a primeval forest ; a river rippling 
over many rocks gave that sound which is the near- 
est thing to silence. 

The gypsy huts, here and there glowing with fire- 
light, or pale with the glimmer of a dim candle, 
looked as if hiding themselves behind great masses 
of shadow. 

“ A background for the great picture of ‘ Hyppo- 
lita and Theseus,” said Kingman. 

“ There is a picture which none of us could paint,” 
said Burgess. 

The young men paused and looked through the 
open window of Baltazar’s hut. 

The poor room was lighted by one candle, but 
the young girls had instituted that best disinfectant— 
a good wood fire. Ratcatcher, on his knees, with the 
tears still running down his cheeks, was feeding the 
flame with pine-cones. On a miserable bed lay 
Baltazar’s wife in a fainting-fit. Louisa stood near 
her, bathing her forehead. 

On another bed lay the dead man, his features 
having already taken on the dignity which Death can 
bestow on the meanest of his subjects, Theresa 
stood here. She had arranged the poor remains with 
decency, and had spread a white covering over them ; 
and, pausing in her work, some instinct of divine 
compassion, perhaps, some unspoken prayer, had in- 
duced her to pause and lay her hand on the fore- 
head of the dead thief and outlaw. 

In her simple white dress, in her youth and beau- 
ty, in her attitude of compassion, she seemed to the 
men who were silently watching her like a newly- 
descended angel coming to take away that spotted 
soul to some realm of purity, where it. would be 
cleansed from its sins. 

“* This night shalt thou sup with me in paradise,’” 
said Fleming, as the great scene of the Christian 
story came over him. 

“ This scene makes me a believer,” said Arthurs. 

“Does she revive?” said Theresa, turning from 
the dead to the living. 

“Yes,” said Louisa. “I think her pulse is com- 
ing back. Warm some flannels, and we will rub her 
hands and feet.—Zaira, come and help us restore 
your mother.” 

The young men retired to a cairn of stones, to 
await the termination of this pious work. 

Here they soon found themselves surrounded by 
a number of ill-looking, dirty ruffians—Baltazar’s 
late friends and fellow-gypsies. 

“ We don’t like gentlemen spying round our place,” 
said one, sullenly. 

“Don’t you, my good friend?” said Arthurs. 
“Well, it didn’t occur to us to ask whether you did 
or not.” 

In a moment, as if from the ground, rose twenty 
or thirty men—angry and villainous faces. 

“We take care of oyr own dead ; no clean-shirted 
gentry for us!” said one. 





The muscular Christian, six feet four, armed with 
a stick, sprang to his full height. He and Arthurs 
were no vulgar antagonists, but the gypsies were 
three to one. 

“Look here, my fine fellows, we shall wait to 
walk home with our friends, these young ladies,” 
said Fleming. 

“Not a hair of their heads shall be hurt,” said 
one of the ruffians; “we have seen them at work, 
and we would die for them, but you must leave.” 

And as he raised his hand, with something very 
like a knife in it, Fleming felled him to the earth, 

The noise of all this had reached the inmates of 
the hut, and Baltazar’s wife, slowly coming back to 
consciousness, heard it, and sprang from her bed. It 
seemed as if some spiritual sense, some magnetic 
power, some unnatural or supernatural hand had 
raised her from her unconsciousness, and some voice 
had told her all. 

With a gesture, imperious, grand, natural, strong, 
she broke from the girls, and in a moment stood 
among the men; in a language the gentlemen did 
not understand she spoke to the gypsies. They 
slunk away into the darkness from which they had 
sprung, and the coast was clear for departure. 

Theresa and Louisa soon joined their escort, and 
walked silently home. It was not a moment for con- 
versation, and with a few words of grateful thanks, 
perhaps a longer whispered good-night than usual 
between Louisa and Fleming, they separated. 

Baltazar was decently buried, with all his new- 
made friends of the summer about him to give him 
Christian sepulture. Perhaps no poorer piece of clay 
ever served a nobler purpose than he had done, but 
Arthurs remembered, as he thought of this, a little 
German rhyme: 

* Jesus, with patient hand, in clay once wrought 
And made a little dove, which upward flew ; 

So work, dear sinner, with thine inmost thought, 
That, like his dove, it may fly upward too.” 

And Fleming, on the next Sunday, preached 
them a noble sermon from St. Paul’s splendid exhor- 
tation, “ Let every soul be subject to the higher pow- 
ers,” and, taking it in its spiritual sense alone, he 
went on with the noble thoughts, “ No one liveth to 
himself, no one dieth to himself.” 

To Arthurs these words spoke home. 
the selfishness of introspection. 

Perhaps he was no worse that there sat beside 
him—the woman that he loved; she in whom he 
had seen the simplest and highest virtues ; she who 
had promised to live and die, to enjoy and suffer, and 
to try to conquer life with him. 

There came other and lighter moments, walks, 
and drives, and sails, through the now glorified 
woods, over the more beautiful lakes. Burgess would 
sit under the trees sketching Ratcatcher, whom 
Louisa crowned with leaves, so that he looked like 
one of Murillo’s boys. 

“ Theresa,” said Arthurs, remembering one of the 
proverbs, “you will not be a marble bride, will 
you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Theresa. “See Louisa talk- 


He saw 
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ing to Fleming, as if they had never met before, and 
Mr. Kingman, how he flirts with Grace Hopkins! I 
declare Mr. Burgess will have to marry Aunt My- 
rick,” 

“Of all the mistakes I ever made,” said Miss 
Myrick, “ this coming to Bell’s Beehives has been the 
worst. I wanted an unemotional summer ; no flirta- 
tions, no nonsense. I will go to Newport and Sara- 
toga next year, and have a rest, thank Heaven! You 





will all be married by that time, and engaged in re- 
penting. Instead of the typhoid fever there has been 
an epidemic of matrimony here; you might have 
recovered from the one, but the last is utterly incu- 
rable.—Mr. Arthurs, I trust you will not have occa- 
sion to quote your proverb about ‘wedlock’ too 
soon ! at any rate, all of you remember, I wash my 
hands of the whole thing. ‘Thou shalt not say 7 
did it.’” 





CERAMIC ART AT THE EXHIBITION. 


CAREFUL study of the vast collection of 
ceramic ware on exhibition at Philadelphia 
reveals the fact that the various nations of Europe 
divide their manufactures into about half a dozen 
different styles, which resemble each other so much 
in the different countries that it is almost impossible 
for any one but an expert to distinguish between 
the majolica of France, England, or Sweden, or even 
Italy. The reproductions of /aience in England, 
France, Belgium, and Italy, are so similar, and the 
coarse gray and blue stone-pottery is so alike in 
Germany to that in England from the Doulton 
Works, and from some of the other countries, that 
an amateur can hardly tell which is which. Painted 
plaques, beautiful as miniatures, are equally the 
product of the Mintons of England and the manu- 
facturers of Berlin and Sévres and of Belgium ; and 
the opalescent and the clear-cut or engraved glass 
of Bohemia, of England, or of Venice, is also very 
similar. 

From almost every country the sulphur-yellow 
and the bright glazed surfaces of majolica have been 
sent ; and, whether it be a portrait-head clearly out- 
lined in a piece of English Minton-ware, or on a 
party-colored Florentine urn, the impression is much 
the same. Hundreds and even thousands of these 
articles are at the Centennial Fair, and vary in size 
from the little dishes whose bottom is formed of 
small fish in high-relief, set round with lily-leaves, 
from the Barbizet French factory, to tall fountains 
of majolica with dolphins spouting water, from the 
Doulton Works. Different countries have borrowed 
their ideas from one another, and modern potters 
largely reproduce the old forms. 

But certain special kinds of pottery and porcelain 
appear now and then, and of these that of Hungary 
is one of the most interesting. It seems especially in 
pottery as if there were nothing new under the sun, 
for in the Austro-Hungarian department a great col- 
lection of beautiful articles are announced as repro- 
ductions of ancient forms. In this fine collection are 
found open-work porcelain dishes, and cups and sau- 
cers, delicate as fine straw-work, and tinted in lovely 
shades, beneath whose lattice-like exterior an inner 
solid vessel renders the article fit for use. In this 
Hungarian collection also appear fruit-dishes and 
vases that are open-work or close, and are covered 
with most naturally and delicately modeled flowers 
in bright colors. This porcelain is highly glazed, 





and the beauty of its floral decorations brings it near 
to that we know as the old “queen’s ware” of 
Wedgwood times, 

A superb variety of majolica is the Farina artis- 
tic ceramic ware, which is an Italian manufacture. 
A mantel-piece, slab, and vases, are shown of this 
ware. The mantel-piece is composed almost en- 
tirely of very highly-relieved figures; caryatides 
support entablatures upon their bending heads, and 
branches of flowers and arabesques as elegant as 
those of Raphael form the decoration. All these 
forms are of varied colors, but, as a beautiful sup- 
plement to the brilliant colors in which they are 
painted, the glaze is burnished in golden hues, which 
make them glow, as their different angles are ex- 
posed to the light, with an iridescent richness. This 
burnished glaze appears on this Italian work only, 
and, though it may exist on the majolica of other 
countries, it is only on the Farina ceramics that we 
have seen this striking addition to the ordinary ma- 
jolica. Besides the majolica, is also to be seen in 
this Italian department coarse mosaic work for tiles, 
made of the little, square bits of glass that form the 
golden mosaics upon the walls of St. Mark’s at Ven- 
ice. A tile-work unknown, we believe, in America, 
these specimens afford us an opportunity to see for 
ourselves one of the most beautiful and interesting 
styles of mural decoration in the Old World. 

In a section of the Exhibition not very far re- 
moved from the Italian majolica, Swedish work- 
manship discloses to us, in the midst of multitudes 
of articles of porcelain and soft paste, large basket- 
like dishes made of a fine clay as white and pure as 
Parian. This is formed into unglazed vessels by 
interlacing strings of the white clay, which are 
plaited over and beneath one another. At the 
joints of the handles or the union of one main sec- 
tion with another, the parts are united by bouquets 
of the most delicate flowers made of the same white 
material. Roses with a hundred petals, carnations 
with the thinnest serrated leaves, and twisted stems 
so fine that the eye can scarcely follow their wan- 
derings, are here, and a ceaseless wonder to all how 
shapes as thin as paper can so perfectly keep their 
sharpness through the processes of modeling and 
baking the clay. In the Swedish collection, which 
is among the most varied in the whole Exhibition, 
there also appears what we had before supposed was 
a Wedgwood specialty, consisting of the unglazed, 
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pale-blue jars and vases adorned with raised white 
classical figures. German porcelain stoves are ev- 
erywhere famous, and in the Swedish exhibition 
are shown two of these large and peculiar struct- 
ures, Green glazed tiles and party-colored slabs 
compose this sort of furnace, which are as much 
as eight or ten feet high, and four or five feet square. 
Urns and figures of men and girls or boys orna- 
ment the tops of the stoves, and are as good exam- 
ples of these articles as an inexperienced American 
could desire. 

Chief in the prominence which excellence and 
great numbers of articles give, are the English wares 
of Doulton and Minton ; and tiles of every pattern, 
glazed and unglazed, Moorish and South Kensing- 
ton, and those that compose into medizval designs, 
natural objects or pictured landscapes or genre 
scenes, are to be found. Their /aience, too, is ad- 
mirable ; and, when we turn from it to look at that 
of Limoges, of Gien, and Loiret, in France, the 
Bernard Palissy faience, we perceive, for the first 
time, that all of them alike have the same sincere 
and simple interpretations of Nature well conven- 
tionalized, and that there is a similarity of genius 
between sturdy English character and a portion of 
the French nation, which made the latter Hugue- 
nots and genuine upholders of the Renaissance, and 
which has no affinities with the other portion of 
France represented by the customs and the art of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. This French faience 
is very beautiful, for, on the simple background of 
a somewhat coarse, whitish pottery, are painted, in 
broad touches, landscapes worthy of the Nether- 
lands, or birds, insects, or flowers, sometimes in 
monochrome, and sometimes with Nature’s hues, but 
feelingly and boldly expressed. 

The Doultons have a specialty in the decoration 
of their coarse brown-and-blue pottery, by incised 
lines, that have given it much celebrity. Upon the 
glazed surface of jugs and mugs are cut, in narrow 
lines, donkeys, horses, boys, and fowls, which are 
drawn nearly with the spirit of Bewick’s animals, 
forming simple pictures in this manner which are 
full of vivacity and interest. 

Interesting pottery is also displayed from Den- 
mark, and here we see very large black or brick-red 
jars and vases of fine pottery or terra-cotta, rather 
too symmetrical in style, we fancy, to be exact repro- 
ductions of the classical irregularity of Grecian forms, 
but covered with Pompeiian and Greek decorative 
figures in flat colors. We know a few of the genuine 
antiques from which these are taken, and the origi- 
nals are eminently graceful, with their slight varia- 
tions from these modern imitations. The Danish 
manufactures are full of interest, and show, besides, 
the attentive feeling with which different styles of 
work are regarded by modern Europe. 

Bohemian glass has long been among the most 
prized of the curiosities which the traveler meets with ; 
and green-and-white antique tankards and drinking- 
vessels, vases, and beer-jugs, painted in richly-colored 
Coats-of-arms, emblems, and lettering, form among 
the most attractive features in the museums of an- 





tiques abroad, as well as the most beautiful bits of 
bric-a-brac in modern glass warehouses, In the con- 
fusing multiplicity of blue or white, red or yellow 
glass that is spread before us in almost endless va- 
riety in the Austrian department, this Bohemian 
production forms by no means an insignificant feat- 
ure. Finer painting and more beautiful knights 
with plumes, heraldry, and castles, appeared on some 
of the tall beakers than we ever saw at Munich or 
Cologne, and their beauty and variety are alone 
equaled, to our recollection, by some of the collec- 
tions of genuine antique vessels in the museums of 
Germany. 

The most completely artistic collection of pottery 
at the Exhibition is, perhaps, the comparatively 
small group of the wares of Spain. A couple of 
pyramidal groups of the manufactures of Seville and 
Valencia are coarse in the quality of the clay, but 
they are, without exception, beautiful and pictu- 
resque. Here appears the influence of the Moors 
and of the East, and white porous water-coolers and 
pilgrims’ bottles are as graceful and as individual as 
the forms seen on antique gems. Glazed vases are 
here of the cheapest material, but tinted with the 
dark greens and mellow yellows and blue colors that 
are the admiration of the rest of Europe in the old 
tiles of Granada. Odd little handles to these jars 
are twisted and bunched up together upon their 
sides, and it is not unfrequently the case that half 
a dozen sets of these ribbon-like additions grace the 
sides of an article. 

In the pottery that forms this great exhibition 
none surprised us more by its finish and excellence 
than the few unglazed vases from Brazil. Like the 
Danish imitations of classical jars, the gray-and- 
white Brazilian pottery is decorated in the most 
admirable manner with outlined and flat-tinted fig- 
ures, Egyptian and Greek. The forms of the vases 
are as fine as those of Europe, and the pottery itself 
is of as good clay and as highly finished. In view 
of our own yet backward state in this branch of in- 
dustrial art, it is astonishing that a nation younger 
than the United States is so far in advance of us. 

While the pottery and the porcelain of Europe 
far surpass our own, and we admire in turn the 
colored, the painted, the cut, and engraved glass, the 
flowers and spun glass, and the blown glass of Mu- 
nich, England, or Venice, the magnificent display 
of glass from the various factories of the United 
States puts us on a footing of equality in respect to 
the work in pure white glass. Nothing could be 
more brilliant than the glow of the millions of facets 
cut on the sides of fruit-dishes, goblets, jugs, and 
pitchers, from the Sandwich Glass-works of Massa- 
chusetts. Crimson and amber bowls are crusted 
over with a rich surface that resembled frost-work ; 
very pure and thin white goblets are also here, and 
the engraved vines, fruits, or flowers, are as beauti- 
ful in their kind as those of the kindred factories 
of other lands. 

The collection of porcelain and pottery which 
most powerfully impresses the imagination of the 
American visitors to the Exhibition, both from its 
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pompous splendor and the multiplicity of articles, is 
that of Japan ; and a brief account does but scant 
justice to a department that might tax the narrative 
powers of Scheherezade in the “ Arabian Nights” 
adequately to describe. We are familiar with the 
peculiarities of Kioto, Satsuma, and Tokio porce- 
lain and pottery, and know by heart the buff Kioto 
with its brilliant colors ; we know the crackle also, 
and can tell at a glance the blue or red Japan porce- 
lain, decorated with the favorite rose or chrysanthe- 
mum, for the sight of them meets us in every fine 
china-shop or private dwelling. But the Arita por- 
celain in the Japanese collection is much more rare, 
and is sumptuous and splendid beyond any other. 
Here are displayed a variety of lacquered-porcelain 
forms—jars, vases, and other objects—but chief among 
them are two immense jars resembling in shape 
elongated pineapples. They are six or eight feet 
high, and graceful and tall as palm-trees. The color 
of the body of these vases is a bluish-white, and this 
is covered closely with a fine blue pattern. The 
blue decoration would have made them elegant with- 
out any addition, but this close pattern forms but a 
background over which the Japanese artist has elab- 
orated large forms in color, and lacquered shapes 
sumptuous in the extreme—the graceful necks of 
peacocks, swung around the long necks of the vases, 
with sweeping tails that occupy nearly half the length 
of the vases. They are painted above the blue un- 
der-pattern, and gold inlaid in iacquer-work makes 
the feathers of the tails, which is sometimes burnished 
brown gold, and in other places red, and green, and 
pink gold; while the eyes of the peacocks’ tails 
show the blue of the under-pattern beneath them. 
Tufts of palm-trees, very large, of gold-lacquer, shine 
like big stars upon the sides of these vases, and are 
very conspicuous above the under-color. The habit 
of gilding in Japan with different colors of gold is 
very splendid in its results, for no substance com- 
bines better than gold with other tones or colors. 
We wish the custom might be adopted here of mix- 
ing broken tones of paint into our gilding, as in the 
case of these Arita vases, where we see streaks run- 
ning through the pure surface of the metal that re- 
semble the dust of vermilion or particles of emer- 
ald-green or rose madder. 

Besides these superb jars, there is a splendid col- 
lection of whitish vases, whose surface resembles the 
polish of the inside of a shell. Not entirely flat, the 
glaze upon these articles is most brilliant. But the 
chief attraction consists of lovely leaves and flowers, 
ivy and grape leaves, of natural colors, and shaped 
and indented, veined and twisted, like those of Na- 
ture. This porcelain in its texture looks as if it 
might consist of shell, and, though its color is white, 
its glaze makes it iridescent to the degree we often 
see in the inside of an oyster-shell. Some other 
vases in this group are formed of blue and gold 
frosted in rough surfaces, and varied by white, un- 
glazed ornaments. In this collection there are no 
more richly-colored pieces of pottery or porcelain 
than various old plates and covered jars. Some ir- 
regularly-shaped bowls are here besides, as indi- 





vidual in form as the primitive lamps in the Cesnola 
collection at the Metropolitan Gallery, that appear 
to have been bent by the fingers into their pleasant 
forms. These old articles, which are formed of 
coarse, gray glazed porcelain and pottery, are paint- 
ed in very deep and rich maroons, greens, sulphur- 
yellows, and purples, so dark that in places they ap- 
pear nearly black. The key-patterns, or the little 
leaves that the colors form, are of a most irregular 
shape ; and this indication of their being hand-work 
gives them a vastly greater charm than is derived 
from the most precise printed patterns painted with 
a stencil-plate upon European china. The colors, 
too, are quite irregular in their depth of tone, and 
greens run from a deep-bronze color to a pale apple- 
green in the same figure from no motive apparently, 
except that the designer’s brush had become empty 
of color, and he thought it unnecessary to mix more. 
This pottery is very highly glazed, and resembles in 
texture our ordinary milk-pans and bean-pots. 

Side by side with these Japanese productions 
stand the Chinese, which, though not so numerous 
as their neighbors, have many of the same charac- 
teristics. A ware which has been familiar to us 
much longer than that of Japan, it is chiefly by -., 
ancient china that we now prize it; and of this 
there is a large amount. In the present collection 
at Philadelphia there is a great deal of the heavy 
blue china which is used for garden-seats ; and here 
is found, too, an almost indefinite variety of forms 
and patterns of cups and saucers, dinner-sets and 
fancy articles, each good of its kind, but dimmed by 
the overshadowing splendor of the Japanese arti- 
cles. There is none of the enameled porcelain here 
so magnificent and valuable, we think, but it is a 
collection only less charming than that from its 
sister empire. 

While the nations of Western Europe vie with 
one another in the purity of their porcelain and pot- 
tery, in the variety of shape and of decoration, and in 
the geometrical precision of the forms of the articles 
and the perfect regularity of the figures upon them, 
it seems to have been reserved for the simpler na- 
tions to make the most purely artistic articles of 
ceramic ware. As the European wares have a sort 
of family likeness, and bear the imprint of having 
been formed by mechanical means, so the wares of 
India, Peru, Egypt, and the remains of the same 
methods of thought in the Spanish articles we have 
described, show their pitchers and their water-cool- 
ers, their jars and their drinking-vessels, to have 
been formed by very simple machinery or by human 


‘fingers. Many of us in New York are familiar with 


the multitude of Etruscan and Cyprian articles at 
the Cesnola collection, and we recall how charming- 
ly the lip of a pitcher has been pinched into its 
shape apparently by a finger and thumb; and we 
remember the multitude of cups that are formed by 
bending up the sides of a flat disk of clay as we 
nowadays form drinking-cups on an emergency by 
doubling up the edges of a big green leaf. These 
old primitive forms have a peculiar charm from the 
same peculiarities in the soft, porous, unglazed pot- 
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tery of Egypt or of India, of Peru, of the British 
colonies in the Pacific, or in Africa or South Ameri- 
ca. There is never an exactly straight line in one of 
them, and no curve perfectly reproduces its mate. 
But, like the little cups of moss that we see growing 
upon the rocks, each has a peculiar grace of its own, 
and whether it be in the beautiful Cyprian glass ves- 
sels in the Cesnola collection, or in the Spanish 
pottery we have described in Philadelphia, they 
bear an impress of human irregularity that is more 
charming than anything made in a mill or turned 
out of a mould, The modern philosophers think 
they have discovered that the irregularity of the Greek 
curve, the ex¢asis, was matter of mathematical calcu- 
lation on the part of those old builders, and such may 
have been the case; but, when we see demonstrated 
continually the similarity and the identity of the un- 
corrupted artistic sense in all nations not overbur- 
dened by minds too analytical, the pure forms of the 
Etruscan vases and of Greek temples take their place 
in the same category with the odd and lovely jars 
from India or Peru in the Centennial collection. 
After looking at the elaborate beauty of the English 
potteries, the sight of the queer dabs of forms of color 





on the Egyptian glazed tiles in the Exhibition, the 
barbaric paint on articles from far up the Nile, and 
the primitive decoration on the Egyptian jars, which 
are the same now that they were three thousand 
years ago, is at once a rest and an excitement. All 
these latter articles are poor, and the paste of which 
they are made is very imperfect compared to any in 
use by more cultivated nations; but, after gazing at 
splendid Sévres or Dresden china, Minton or Barbi- 
zet, we return with pleasure to look again on the odd 
and graceful forms from Spain or Egypt. 

Taken as a whole, this collection of pottery and 
porcelain at Philadelphia surpasses in its educational 
uses anything that can be seen in any museum. A 
fine shop like Tiffany’s has, perhaps, more costly 
“bits” of Dresden or Sévres; and Capo di Monte 
faience, or Wedgwood, can be found by themselves, 
but this collection shows on what the minds of many 
nations are at the present time occupied in this direc- 
tion of industrial art, and as the present contains in 
it the results, to a certain extent, of all past ages, we 
are able to gather an impression, at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, of what the world has done in this branch 
of industry. 
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MARIANNE. 


BY GEORGE SAND. 


I. 


“ HEN you pass along the thickets, on that 

lean horse that looks like a wild-goat, of 
what are you thinking, beautiful dreamer? When 
I say beautiful, . . . you are not so, you are too slen- 
der, too pale, you want brilliancy; and your eyes, 
which are large and black, have not the least sparkle 
of life. But when you pass along the thickets, with? 
out suspecting that any one can be there to see you 
appear and disappear—what are the object of your 
ride and the subject of your reverie? Your eyes look 
straight before them, and have a far-off gaze. Per- 
haps your thoughts go as far as your eyes; perhaps 
they sleep, concentrated on yourself.” 

Such was the inner soliloquy of Pierre André, 
while Marianne Chevreuse, after riding at a slow 
pace under the walnut-trees, passed before the 
stream, and moved off at a gallop to disappear at 
the turn of the rocks. 

Marianne was a country-girl, the owner of a good 
farm, bringing in an income of about five thousand 
francs, which represented in the country a capital of 
two hundred thousand francs. She was looked upon 
as a good match, and yet, though she was twenty-two 
years old, she was still unmarried. She was called 
too fastidious, and too much inclined to originality, 
a fault more unpardonable than a vice in the eyes 
of the persons around her. They reproached her for 
loving solitude, and they could not comprehend that, 
an orphan twenty-two years old, she should have 
refused the offer of her relatives in the town, an 
uncle and two aunts, without speaking of two or 





three cousins, who had desired to take her as a 
boarder, and to introduce her to the world, where 
she would have found an opportunity for a good 
establishment. 

La Faille-sur-Gouvre was not an unimportant 
town. It counted four thousand inhabitants, thirty 
families of citizens worth from a hundred to three 
hundred thousand francs, a larger number of official 
personages well known for many years; finally, a 
suitable number of marriageable men, among whom 
an heiress, however exacting she might be, could not 
fail to make her choice. 

Marianne had preferred to remain alone in the 
country-house that her parents had left her in good 
condition, sufficiently furnished, and in a charming 
locality of hills and uncultivated woodland, about 
two miles and a half from La Faille-sur-Gouvre. 
The country, situated toward the centre of France, 
possessed a remarkable tranquillity, especially fifty 
years since, the epoch to which this simple story 
relates. In the memory of man no mournful drama 
had taken place there. The countryman possesses 
a gentle and well-regulated character. He is a pro- 
prietor, and respects his neighbors, in order’ to be 
respected by them in his turn, The houses are, 
however, sparsely scattered in the region where Mari- 
anne and Pierre André lived, on account of the great 
extent of waste-land and underwood, that offer few 
resources for a small estate, and which, besides, be- 
long in great lots to the important persons of the 
province. 

Pierre André was nearly forty years old, and 
during the last year only he also had lived a retired 
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life in the country, not far from Marianne Chevreuse, 
in a modest little house, which he was occupied in 
putting in order, with the intention of ending his 
days there. 

Thus, while the young woman was commencing 
in some degree a life of isolation and reverie, seeking 
perhaps in the future a solution that she did not yet 
find, the man, already mature, who was her god- 
father, neighbor, and the friend of her childhood, 
pretended to break with the past, and to rely no 
longer only upon repose and forgetfulness in a re- 
treat in harmony with his tastes. 

Pierre André had, however, been ambitious, like 
others of his race. Intelligent and studious, he had 
felt himself fit for anything during his youth. His 
mother had been proud of his first studies, and found 
little difficulty in believing that there was in him the 
material for a great man, Father André, poor and 
avaricious, had unwillingly consented that he should 
study law at Paris; but he had so carefully spared 
the money-supplies that the child had nearly died 
from privation, without seeing the issue to this cruel 
existence. He conversed marvelously well, he wrote 
still better ; but he was afflicted with a timidity that 
would never permit him to appear in public, and 
make manifest his ability outside the circle of his 
intimate friends. He did not then dream of being 
a barrister, and, as to becoming an attorney or a 
notary, besides that he had a horror of chicanery, he 
knew that his father would never consent to alienate 
his territorial estate to purchase an office for him. 
If he had wished to take this heroic course, Pierre 
would not have consented to it. He did not feel 
that special aptitude that would have assured the 
future of his parents. He studied law, then, only for 
the acquittal of his conscience, and devoted himself 
to other studies, but without reaching that proficien- 
cy in any one of them which would make it a re- 
source for the future. He loved the natural sciences ; 
he appropriated their principal elements without any 
other design than that of opening his mind to the 
powers of comprehension and to the faculties of ex- 
amination which he possessed. He had the ability 
to write; he wrote much, and published nothing. 
He did not dare, fearing mediocrity. At last he 
found employment, that of tutor for two young men 
of good family, whom he took charge of, and accom- 
panied in their travels. 


Il, 


To travel was his dream. He traveled usefully 
for his pupils, for he gave them good ideas of gen- 
eral history and of natural history under an agree- 
able form. He passed with them through Europe 
and a part of Asia. He was intending to set out 
for America, when the severe illness of their father 
called them home. In consequence of this illness 
the father became infirm, and the sons remained to 
put themselves at the head of his banking-house ; 
then the vocation of Pierre André ceased. 

He was thirty-five years old, and the possessor 
of ten thousand francs, the result of his economy. 


His parents entreated him to purchase some land, | 





and settle near them. He passed some weeks with 
them, and grew weary of a life restrained in every 
sense, to which he was no longer accustomed. He 
had acquired a taste for traveling, and soon departed 
for Spain, which he had not satisfactorily explored ; 
he next passed to Africa, and when he had exhausted 
his little fortune he returned to Paris, where he sought 
for a new employment. Fortune did not favor him ; 
he found nothing but unimportant duties in the 
offices of various administrations, and was forced to 
resign himself to lead the tedious life he knew so 
well, working for subsistence, and asking himself, 
“ What is the use of living when only a monotonous, 
sad, and wearisome existence can be attained?” 

The sudden death of his father, after a long ill- 
ness without alarming symptoms, recalled him to his 
aged mother, in the heart of the wild vales of the 
Gouvre. 

The poor woman, who had continued to nourish 
illusions in regard to him, was dismayed when she 
learned that he returned without capital after so 
many years of exile and labor, and that he consid- 
ered himself fortunate in having solved the problem 
of living on an insufficient salary without incurring 
debt. She accused Paris, the government, and so- 
ciety generally, of injustice and blindness in not hav- 
ing appreciated the merit of herson. He could nev- 
er make her understand that, in order to open a path 
in a crowd, great patronage or a certain audacity is 
necessary, and that he was especially wanting in the 
last quality. Pierre, with the appearance of gayety, 
communicative and inclined to raillery, had an in- 
surmountable fund of self-distrust. He feared the 
ridicule that is attached to disappointed ambition, 
and knew how neither to complain nor to entreat the 
assistance of others. He had friends who had never 
seen him suffer, so proudly did he conceal his mis- 
ery, and who had never assisted or consoled him, 
imagining that, thanks to his natural sobriety, and 
to his character stoically playful, he was happier 
than themselves. 

Pierre had, however, suffered bitterly ; not from 
material privations with which his mind was unwill- 
ing to be occupied, but from that disheartening and 
implacable solitude that surrounds an obscure man 
without resources. He was enthusiastic and artistic 
in every sense, but without knowing how to pass 
from sentiment to practice, and from inspiration to 
business. He had a taste for attending the the- 
atres; the theatre is a superfluity that he ought to 
have refused. He liked painting, and was a good 
critic, but, to complete the studies required, bread 
was necessary, and he had it only on the condition of 
gaining it day by day. He had a fancy for politics 
and any medium for the development of ideas, with 
too much skepticism, however, to become the Cory- 
pheus of a man or party. He had felt love with a 
grievous intensity, but without hope, for he was al- 
ways enamored with superior types beyond his reach. 
During entire months he was carried away with a 
passion for Pasta, whom he had seen two or three 
times upon the stage, and whom he waited for, every 
evening of her performance, at the actors’ entrance, 
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that he might see her pass and disappear like a shade. 


He had loved, also, Mademoiselle Mars; he had 
dreamed of her voice, her look, until he had become 
ill and despondent. 

In his passion for stars he had forgotten to re- 
gard what was within his reach, and when the oppor- 
tunity for loving reasonably was offered to him he 
had said reason is the opposite to love. He had then 
revived his enthusiasm for the beauties of Nature 
formerly enjoyed, and he had taken an uncontrol- 
lable desire to see once more the Alps or the Pyre- 
nees; he had asked himself why he could not have 
the cynicism of the Bohemian, why this foolish vanity 
of having linen and fitting clothing when it was so 
easy to travel over the whole world in rags, and in 
stretching out the hand to the passers-by. He en- 
vied the fate of the vagabond who goes into the depth 
of the desert, content if he meets the hospitality of 
the savage, careless if he is obliged to sleep- under 
the starry sky, happy provided that he moves and 
changes the horizon every day. 

And in these moments of absolute disgust he had 
thought with extreme depression that he was a man 
below mediocrity in every point, without will, with- 
out activity, without conviction, incapable of those 
great resolutions that transform the medium in which 
one is inclosed, an unclassed provincial susceptible 
of becoming intoxicated at the sight of the splendor 
of civilization or Nature, but too timid or too proud 
to throw himself there at any risk, and dreading even 
the censure of the door-keeper, 


III. 


HUMILIATED by his inability to draw from him- 
self the means of obtaining at least independence in 
the bosom of civilization, he had returned to the 
fold, accepting with satisfaction the first serious duty 
that was offered to him, that of consoling and sus- 
taining the old age of his mother. Above all, he 
wished to shield her from the privations he had en- 
dured. The good woman required very little for 
nourishment and clothing, but the dilapidated dwell- 
ing that she had occupied for fifty years threatened 
her health. Pierre had it repaired and enlarged, 
devoting to this purpose the principal portion of 
a bag of old crowns found in the paternal secre- 


Dolmor, such was the name—perhaps of Druidi- 
cal origin—of the estate, was worth about fifty thou- 
sand francs, With the revenue of so moderate a 
capital, a small country househofd could live at this 
epoch in comparative ease, eat meat once or twice 
a week, and have vegetables, eggs, and the material 
for milk-diet of its own raising. One male domestic 
is sufficient, if there is a horse to care for, as the 
countrywoman herself attends to the cooking and 
the housekeeping with the help of the farmer's wife. 
But the horse was a rare luxury at that time. The 
farmer’s mare did the necessary errands, and her 
keeping entered into the expenses of running the 
farm. Now every peasant in easy circumstances has 
his cart and horse. In 1825 it was unusual to meet 
a villager protected by an umbrella, and the coun- 





trywoman went to town mounted behind her farmer 
or ploughman. 

Mademoiselle Chevreuse, much richer than An- 
dré, gave rise to many remarks by her audacity in 
riding alone upon her horse, and her English saddle 
was a curiosity for the passers-by. Her horse was 
very unpretentious ; it was a colt of the country, 
brought up in her meadows, and trained to know 
her and to follow her like a dog. Her farmer had 
made a great outcry when she declared her intention 
to keep her for her own use. She was obliged to 
give him half her value, which did not prevent every 
one on the farm from lamenting over the dangers to 
which the young woman would be exposed. 

The mare was ill-favored, and always lean in 
spite of the good care of her mistress ; she possessed 
the nature of a horse of the wild moor, ardent and 
sober, flexible in her gait, skillful on bad roads, gen- 
tly playful, but without malice, afraid of nothing, do- 
cile from attachment to her owner, but not willingly 
allowing herself to be ridden by any other person. 

Marianne, living alone, felt the need of social in- 
tercourse, if it were only an hour a day, with persons 
somewhat cultivated. Her parents had been inti- 
mately acquainted with those of Pierre, and she had 
kept up the same friendly relations with the aged 
mother André. She went every evening to play a 
game of cards, or to talk with her till her bedtime, 
nine o'clock at the latest. Then Marianne returned 
alone in a few minutes, thanks to the long and con- 
tinuous canter of Suzon, who was too well acquainted 
with the road to stumble against a pebble in dark 
nights. 

Pierre had, so to speak, seen Marianne born. 
When he was already an advanced student, Marianne 
hardly walked, and he carried her in his arms or on 
his back. From year to year he had found her 
growing up, without thinking of being less familiar 
with her; then he had returned to the country only 
at long intervals, and remarked that the beauty of 
the little neighbor did not carry out the promise of 
her childhood. He had believed her afflicted with 
some chronic malady, and had manifested for her a 
friendship mingled with solicitude. At last, he had 
been absent five whole years, and when he came to 
be established permanently at Dolmor he found his 
god-daughter by the side of his aged mother, consol- 
ing her as well as she could, and aiding her to await 
the arrival of the child so long desired. 

Then Marianne changed her course, and no longer 
came every evening to amuse and care for her aged 
neighbor; she chose the days when Pierre was ab- 
sent, or rather those when, absorbed by some labor, 
he begged her to come and play games with Madame 
André, 

This continued for a year, and Pierre thought but 
little of studying the character of Marianne. He 
had returned overwhelmed with two burdens equally 
heavy, the disgust of a disenchanted past, and the 
fear of a future divested of all illusion. He did not 
conceal from himself that his life, passed in abstain- 
ing from happiness, would be still more insupport- 
able, if he did not obliterate in it in an absolute 
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manner even a dream of happiness of any kind what- 
ever. He had resolved to submit to his destiny, to 
struggle no longer against the impossible, to have a 
spirit as unpretentious as his character, to become 
utterly selfish if it were attainable, or at least practi- 
cal, desirous of his ease, jealous of his security, since 
there was but this one good thing to hope for, the 
certainty of not dying of hunger and cold in the 
depths of a garret, or of disease of the blood on the 
bed of a hospital. 

And yet, for some days, Pierre André was the 
victim of a kind of fever. The improvement of his 
house and garden, which had absorbed and interested 
him sufficiently thus far, was nearly finished, Be- 
sides, he had received a letter that, for some unac- 
countable reason, had deeply troubled him. 


IV. 


Tuis letter was from M. Jean Gaucher, a former 
trader at La Faille-sur-Gouvre, now established for 
ten years at Paris, and doing there a prosperous busi- 
ness. “ My dear André, I have a great favor to ask 


of you, which will probably cost you only the inter- 


change of some words. You know that my son 
Philippe, much more frivolous, much less studious, 
than his younger brother, has thrust himself into the 
arts, and pretends to be a painter. He has taste, 
mind, a good heart, little judgment, less forethought. 
Finally, you are acquainted with him, and, such as he 
is, you have some friendship for him, He must be 
married. He has cost me already not a little money, 
and has never yet earned any. Will he be more 
successful in future? I rely little upon him; but I 
can give him a hundred thousand francs to establish 
him, and, as he is amiable and a fine fellow, as our 
family is honorable and my name without stain, he 
may hope to find a young lady worth double that 
sum, In this position he will be able to live with- 
out work, since this is his dream, and to amuse him- 
self with painting since this is his taste ; but it will 
be desirable that the young lady should have moder- 
ate ideas, and in Paris this would be a rare bird. In 
our good and honest country, such a person may be 
met with,'and I have cast my eyes on the little 
Chevreuse, who is in a good position in regard to 
fortune, and who has been brought up in the country. 
I know her parents, who were honest persons, and I 
saw her last year at La Faille. She is not very 
beautiful, but she is not homely. In your last letter 
you praise her amiable conduct toward your mother ; 
and, since she is still unmarried, I think that my son 
will suit her. Therefore, my dear friend, I send my 
Philippe to you for a week. He will be at your 
house on the 7th of this month. He is not averse 
to the marriage, but he would not wish for a plain- 
looking wife, or one who has been badly brought up. 
He will see Marianne Chevreuse at your house, and 
if she does not displease him you will be able to 
settle the affair during his visit or soon after his de- 
parture, I count upon your old friendship, and I 
will do as much for you in return.” 

Why did this common and simple letter cause such 
a strong irritation to Pierre André? At first, he found 





that M. Jean Gaucher acted very cavalierly with 
him. Gaucher was rich, and yet, in his days of direst 
distress, Pierre had never felt intimate enough with 
him to ask for the least assistance. Perhaps this old 
friend of his youthful years might have been able to 
divine without too great effort that Pierre needed 
everything, and to offer him at least a suitable situa- 
tion in his house. As a practical man, he had care- 
fully guarded against such thoughts, under the pre- 
text that Pierre was a man too learned and too dis- 
tinguished not to be able to do better. 

Pierre did not owe him any gratitude, and found 
him indiscreet in sending to him a guest who would 
feel little pleasure in his hospitality, and who would 
not indemnify him intellectually for the loss of his 
time. He was very little acquainted with the young 
man, and, although he had been on intimate terms 
with him when very young, he felt no sympathy for 
him. He had always found in him too much assur- 
ance for his age. Besides, he had not seen him for 
three or four years, and he had not received sufficient 
information in regard to him to recommend him for 
a husband to any girl, much less to Marianne, whom 
he respected as an irreproachable person, and to 
whom he was attached from sympathy, gratitude, 
and the kind of adoption that the title of godfather 
creates. 

His first movement was to reply: 

“ My dear Gaucher, you have invested me with a 
function for which I feel myself entirely unfit. Hav- 
ing never known how to serve myself, how could I 
serve others in an enterprise as delicate as marriage ? 
Your project also appears to me chimerical. Made- 
moiselle Chevreuse! you have forgotten that she is 
twenty-five years old, will probably find Philippe too 
young, and I do not even know that she has not re- 
nounced the idea of giving up her freedom, To ask 
her what she thinks in this respect would appear to 
me, as to myself, an indiscretion that I am not yet of 
an age to commit.” 

“Old fool!” cried Pierre André, inwardly, break- 
ing in upon his letter; “what are you writing? 
Gaucher will laugh at you. He is sixty years old, 
and he believes that everybody is of his own age. 
And then you do not tell the truth! Why should 
you not speak of love and marriage to your god- 
daughter? She would not be sorry to see you work 
for her happiness, and she would tell you, without 
blushing and without trembling, that she wishes 
very much to see the suitor in question. More than 
this, if she learned hereafter that you sought to get 
rid of him, what would she think of you? No; the 
letter must not be sent. I will write that, obliged to 
be absent, I beg the Gauchers to choose another 
embassador.” 

v. 

PreRRE ANDRE tore up his lettér; but, at the 
moment of writing another, he calculated that it 
would not leave La Faille-sur-Gouvre until the next 
day, that it would require two days to arrive in 
Paris, and that it would not be distributed until the 
day and perhaps after the hour of Philippe’s depart- 
ure for La Faille. It was, then, too late to send his 
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refusal, and M. Jean Gaucher had assumed his con- 
sent. 

He resigned himself to his fate, and went to 
walk along the Gouvre, in order to dissipate his 
ill-humor by a stroll through the charming plains 
where this limpid stream flows. Here, concealed by 
the willows festooned with white bind-weed and 
wild balsams, he saw Marianne pass, as very often 
happened, without producing in him any apprecia- 
ble emotion. This time her presence troubled him, 
and, instead of addressing her with a friendly salu- 
tation, he hid in the branches, and began to exam- 
ine himself with an irony slightly tinged with bitter- 
ness. 

What he then said is the continuation of the so- 
liloquy placed at the commencement of our story ; 
but it was a written soliloquy—Pierre loved to 
write: he had always felt the vocation fermenting 
within him under the form of outbursts which 
needed expression for completion. These inward 
commotions had tyrannized over his life without 
making it fruitful, because he repelled without wish- 
ing to translate them. He imagined on this day 
that he would be master of his agitation if he took 
the trouble to discuss it. 

He always had with him a large-sized note-book, 
and he often filled it in his morning-walk. In love 
with natural history, painting, and archeology, he 
jotted down remarks, sketched many times the out- 
lines of a ruin or a landscape, and, as he had not re- 
nounced the love and enjoyment of Nature and art, 
he often found that his observations took a form de- 
scriptive rather than literary. 

“My misfortune,” said he, “is reverie. I evapo- 
rate like a fog in the sun. When I fix my enjoy- 
ment by expression I feel better for it. Why should 
I not try at this time to fix my suffering, for I suffer, 
Satan knows why, and I should suffer a long time 
thus without discovering it myself. Let us come out 
of vagueness, free ourselves from thoughtlessness, 
see what itis! If I can reduce it to a formula, it is 
that it exists; otherwise it is nothing, and will en- 
tirely pass away.” 

While chatting thus with himself, Pierre had cut 

* his pencil’and opened his album ; seated on the grass 
in the shace of the willows and alder-bushes, he 
wrote : 

“For a week I have been weary of everything. 
My hermitage does not realize my pleasant dream. 
I would like it covered with moss, adorned with 
vines and clematis. Instead of all I have planted 
serving for tapestry, I see nothing but walls of a 
loud whiteness, with their frames of bricks strik- 
ingly new. Fortunately, my mother admires every- 
thing, and hopes to live a hundred years in this 
place. Poor, dear woman! Long may she live to 
take pride and pleasure in her home! I will bear 
the unmeasurable ennui that will perhaps consume 
me! 

“I say again perhaps. Who knows? I have 
,thought for a long time that, having so many facul- 
ties for aspiration and regret, I should have some 
for renunciation and composure; but the equilib- 
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rium is destroyed, or rather is not yet established. 
Am I too young or too old? Am Ia man worn out 
or broken down? What matter, if the result is the 
same ? 

“Tam rather a man being consumed. The wild 
beasts have half-eaten me; the only use of what 
remains of my heart is to make me feel what is 
wanting. ; 

“Of what use are these complaints? Whither 
go these vain murmurs? Who will ever be inter- 
ested in them? My mother must not know them; 
what other heart than hers would feel the wound ? 

“Marianne! Ah, well! what! Marianne? I 
think of her because she is the only person who, 
with my mother, constitutes the intimate compan- 
ionship of my life; but there is too great a differ- 
ence between us for me to associate her with my 
reveries—difference of age, experience, reflection. 

“ Marianne, however, seems to reflect ; but she 
talks so little! Neither her manners nor her physi- 
ognomy has ever indicated any necessity for pour- 
ing out her feelings. 

“T believe that she is very happy! Her charac- 
ter possesses a surprising equanimity. Her health, 
apparently so frail, and concerning which I have 
been troubled for a long time, is health that has 
been subject to every trial. Cold, heat, rain, snow, 
long rides, watching, nothing injures it. She has 
passed I know not how many nights at the bedside 
of the sick—at my father’s especially. My mother 
was exhausted with fatigue. Marianne was strong 
and unmoved. She has not much sensibility—she 
did not weep when my mother wept ; but she was 
always there, and succeeded in diverting her mind. 
She is certainly generous and good, courageous and 
faithful. 

VI. 

“IF I were ten years younger, and had a hun- 
dred thousand francs more, I should certainly have 
aspired to make her the companion of my life. She 
would not have inspired me with love—at least I 
think so; she would have inspired me with a high 
esteem, a boundless confidence—this would have 
been enough for happiness. No; I shall never be 
happy. on these conditions! I have loved—I have 
loved passionately, without hope and without expan- 
sion. Love is a delirium, an enthusiasm, a dream 
that can be born only from an impossible and vio- 
lent state of things. When the joy and despair of 
feeling it have been experienced, sure and peaceful 
unions have no charm or virtue to heal these deep 
burns. Therefore, why cause unhappiness to an 
honest and worthy creature who cannot help it ? 

“Unhappiness! Would Marianne be capable 
of suffering more or less from affection? Yes, if she 
were capable of loving ; but it is not probable that 
she is. From fifteen to twenty-five the life of a wom- 
an is subjected to the storm of the senses or of the 
imagination, and Marianne has traversed this fearful 
crisis without saying a word to throw herself into it, 
or free herself from it. She has a soul cold or 
strong ; now she is saved—she has doubled the tem- 
pestuous cape—she is petrified; both her taste and 
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her inclination tend toward immobility —negative 
benefit of a country-life, such as we lead here—stu- 
pid and cold happiness that I aspire to for myself 
without hoping to find it so soon. 

“Have I, then, ten years to suffer thus before 
growing cold? If I asked Marianne the secret of 
her victory, she would not understand me, or she 
would not reply to me; she would think me absurd 
for not having divined it; and I am indeed absurd, 
for I cannot divine it at all. 

“ The fact is, that few men are capable of under- 
standing and becoming acquainted with women. 
Generally those that fascinate us and repel us re- 
main enigmas for us. Those who yield to us lose 
all prestige, and when the intoxication of the senses 
has been exhausted little interest is felt in following 
the movements of the soul. Under this relation, 
marriage is a tomb. I congratulate myself in being 
too old and too poor to allow myself to lay hold 
of it. 

“Tt is my opinion that I have thought of nothing 
noteworthy during the quarter of an hour that I have 
been writing. I reread without comprehending; I 
can only detect there the spur of a foolish curiosity 
whose object is Marianne. I am troubled and anx- 
ious, Marianne is serenity personified. By what 
right does she pass before me like a reproach and 
an irony without deigning to suspect that I am there, 
without feeling a presentiment that I am unhappy? 
Certainly she is not armed as I should be, with phi- 
losophy and experience ; she is a child by the side 
of me; no struggle has disciplined her powers, no 
deception has blighted her spiritual perceptions.” 

“ Ah, well! for this very reason she is stronger. 
She has lost nothing of herself, she has not been 
eaten by wolves and vultures ; she is without stain, 
and lives with her whole life ; however little inten- 
sity there may be to the inner flame, it is sufficient, 
and what remains to me serves only to consume me.” 

Pierre shut his note-book and put it in his pock- 
et. He remained some minutes contemplating the 
dragon-flies that were pursuing each other over the 
circling water of the stream. He remarked the af- 
finity that exists between the wings of these beauti- 
ful insects and the variegated color of the running 
water. He found also a relation between the move- 
ment of the little waves and the graceful motion of 
the insects’ wings. He reopened his note - book, 
dashed off some tolerably good verses, in which he 
called the dragon-flies “daughters of the stream” 
and “souls of the flowers ;” then, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he blotted out his poetry and resumed his way 
to Dolmor, saying to himself that he had taken a 
walk without profit and without pleasure, but at 
least without fatigue and without restraint. This 
was always better than the long walks formerly 
taken through the bad odors and the dust of Paris, 
with some insipid labor for the end. In this time, 
very near to him still, how often he had said when 
entering a dusty office or a sombre counting-room : 

“My God! a tree on the border of the Gouvre 
and the leisure to see the flow of its clear water! 
. . . . It is very little that I ask, and you refuse me! 





“Tam ungrateful,” said he, walking on. “I have 
what I dreamed of, and I am not content.” 

When he arrived at the turn of the rocks, he 
walked on with a firm step, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, attentive to a fly, a blade of grass, thinking 
that everywhere on these sandy pathways, blooming 
with heather-roses and arrow -headed broom, he 
could contemplate a poem or surprise a drama, while 
on the pavements of great cities he had seen noth- 
ing but vileness and impurity. And then his fancy 
took flight to the high mountains, he saw the snow 
transformed into diamonds by the sun, the needles 
of blue ice on the rose-colored sky—and suddenly, 
believing that he had arrived at the door of his cot- 
tage, he perceived his mistake. He had, at the turn 
of the rocks, taken the left instead of the right, and 
he found himself at the door of Validat, the home 
of Marianne. 

vu. 

VALIDAT was an estate well kept for the country 
and for the age, but this did not prevent a dung-heap 
from rising in the middle of a pond of filth without 
drainage, and the farmers’ house from being invaded 
by the animals of the backyard. It was the time of 
the year when the oxen were not working and did not 
yet go to pasture. The mowing had not commenced. 
To wear away the time for these good animals, they 
were allowed to move about in the yard, the gate of 
which, made of open-work, was closely shut. Fora 
lock to this gate, a wreath of interlaced branches 
was passed between the first two spokes, and hung 
upon a cart-nail driven into the bark of an old tree 
that serves fora post. This wreath being raised, the 
heavy and long gate rolled back upon hinges fastened 
to another tree or to a stump. The inclosure was 
a declivity surrounded with a thorn-hedge, or with 
dry thorns cut and laid regularly on the beaten earth. 
That which inclosed the farmhouse of Validat was 
ancient and very beautiful. It was composed of 
plants that had come by chance into a rich soil; 
black and white thorn, elder-bushes, flowering- 
briers, hazelnut-bushes, the extremities of the long- 
est oak-branches, from which divides on each side a 
long branch bent and entwined with the oo 
stumps, the whole garlanded with hops and wild-ivy. 
The declivities were covered with velvet mosses, and 
the little ditch was green with the water-cress, ve- 
ronica, and arrow-weed. 

Pierre, perceiving that he had wandered from his 
path, and thinking that he had nothing to say to 
Marianne worth the trouble of disturbing her, did 
not raise the wreath of branches that served fora 
padlock to her gate, and retraced his steps, blaming 
himself for his absence of mind. 

But the apartments of the young lady, which had 
a back-door opening upon the working-yard, froht- 
ed in the opposite direction, and looked out upon 
the garden, situated on the south. Ordinarily the 
dwelling-house of the master, composed of a simple 
ground-floor, looks out upon the domain, on the 
manure-heap, the domestic labor, the cattle, that he, 
can watch, and that he loves to contemplate at all 
times. Marianne had changed this disposition ; she 
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had closed her windows, leaving only a door through 
which she could could communicate at any minute 
with her small world. Upon the opposite front of 
the building she had opened a new window and a 
glass door. The lower part of the house presented 
on this side nothing but a sombre wall, enlivened by 
a great yellow jasmine, a fragrant clematis hanging 
in a thousand tufted festoons, and pyramids of varie- 
gated althea. She had had the soil covered with flag- 
stones to the width of thirteen feet, and a tile pent- 
house protected from dampness this kind of veran- 
da, inclosed with flowers and shrubs, with a path 
opening in the middle and extending to the end of 
the garden, a small garden, but charming, and dif- 
fering little from those of the well-to-do peasants 
around ; one or two squares of vegetables, with 
pinks and rose-bushes for a flower-garden, borders 
of thyme and lavender ; in a corner the ancient box, 
destined for palms on Palm-Sunday ; farther on, the 
orchard, covering with its untrimmed branches a fine 
greensward ; around the whole, the traditional arbor 
of vines, with its hedge, like that of the farm-yard, 
and its fence of tree-branches inclosed with dry thorn. 

In this solitary garden Marianne Chevreuse read 
or worked with her needle when she was not occu- 
pied with the care of her estate. She was walking 
under the vine-arbor at the very moment when 
Pierre André passed on the road that must bring him 
toher abode. Their eyes met with a reciprocal sur- 


prise, and they exchanged a slightly-constrained 


greeting. Pierre, who accounted vaguely for his own 
uneasiness, could not at all explain that of Mari- 
anne, and supposed that there was something con- 
tagious in the awkwardness with which he had sa- 
luted her. 

VIII, 

SHE inquired for his mother. “She is very well,” 
replied André, “ only she longs to see you. Do you 
know how rare your visits have become? It isa 
whole week since we have heard of the little neigh- 
bor at our house.” 

“Have you not been away a week, my dear 
godfather?” 

“Notat all. I have finished running about for 
my garden and building. Everything is complete, 
and I intend now to become my mother’s faithful 
companion, Do you mean to say that you are going 
to deprive us of your company ?” 

“ The privation will not be great for you, godfa- 
ther; but, if Madame André complains, I will go as 
soon as she comes for me.” 

“You must come to her, little one! My poor 
mother can no longer walk easily outside of her gar- 
den. She cannot go to you. If you forsake her she 
will suffer.” 

“Ido not intend to forsake her; but I imagine 
that she likes much better to be with you than with 
me, and that I should be a restraint if I came to 
your house too often.” 

“ Be a restraint upon us! Whata singular idea ! 
are you not one of the family?” 

And, as Marianne did not reply, André, suddenly 
and without premeditation, made a grand resolution 





as if he would free himself from secret anguish. 
“Yes, Marianne,” added he, “you are peculiar; 
there are things about you that I do not understand. 
May I speak to you? Have you time to listen to 
me and to reply to me ?” 

“ Yes, my godfather, I am listening to you.” 

“To talk to you in this way in a loud voice 
through a hedge is disagreeable. May I come to 
you?” 

“ My godfather, go to the fence of tree-branches ; 
I will join you.” 

Marianne ran and arrived there first. She drew 
aside, without scratching herself, the great fagot of 
thorns, climbed the fence, and leaped lightly on the 
little green path, where André found her ready to 
listen to him. 

“Tt appears,” said he, “that you will not allow 
me to enter yourhome. I thought you would do me 
the honors of your garden !” 

“ My garden is not pretty, and yet I love it. You 
who have taste would laugh at it, and that would 
grieve me—” 

“When I say that you are peculiar—” 

“TI know nothing of it ; you never remarked it 
before, and this is the first time you speak of it.” 

“Tn the first place, why have you ceased to use 
the familiar thee and thou since my return? Is it 
on account of the respect that my great age in- 
spires?” 

“No, you are not old, and I am no more very 
young.” 

“Then, what is it? Why do you never answer 
directly to a direct question ?” 

Marianne appeared surprised, and regarded An- 
dré attentively. ‘You are in a bad humor to-day !” 
said she. 

He was struck with her glance, impressed with 
pride and penetration. It was the first time she had 
looked at him in this way. 

“Tt is true, I am in a bad humor,” he replied. 
“T have an embarrassing communication to make to 
you, and you do not help me at all.” 

“ Embarrassing ?” said Marianne, still regarding 
him with a certain disquietude. ‘“ What can there 
be embarrassing between you and me?” 

“ You will understand. Let us walk on; it is too 
cool to stand in the shade when one is warm. Will 
you give me your arm?” 

Marianne, without saying anything, passed her 
arm under that of André. She waited. “ Well,” 
said he, brusquely, resuming his walk, “this is what 
I have to tell you: Some one who would like to 
know you has applied to me. I think I ought not 
to present him without being authorized by you, for 
I do not wish to bring you together without prepa- 
ration on your part.” 

“T thank you, my godfather. A surprise, indeed, 
would displease me very much. The question is 
doubtless a project of marriage ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ You know that I have refused several.” 

“ My mother told me so. She pretends that you 
do not wish to be married ; is it true?” 
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“No, she is mistaken. I do not wish for the 
suitors that have been offered me, that is all.” 

“ Did they displease you?” 

“No, but they did not please me sufficiently.” 

“You wish to love your husband ?” 

“Naturally. He whom you propose—” 

“I propose nothing to you, I execute a commis- 
sion.” 

“ Without desiring that it may please me?” 

“You can, without being troubled, send me 
away ; but you cannot reply tome. You know only 
by name the person in question.” 

“Then I have replied to you. I do not refuse to 
see him, unless you tell me beforehand that he does 
not please you at all.” 

“You would believe me on trust ?” 
“You would not deceive me !” 
“Certainly not! Well! the young man has one 


fault, he is too young.” 

“ Younger than I?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And then—?” 

“ And then, and then— How you goon! You 
pass beyond the principal objection.” 

“TI did not say that I was not taking it into ac- 
count. I ask to know everything.” 

“He is not as rich as you are at present, but 
hereafter he will probably be richer.” 

“ And what next ?” 

“What next? Nothing that I know of. I know 
him only by sight. I have talked very little with him.” 
“ What kind of a figure has he?” 


Go0p neighbor mine, can you endure 
To look on man in miniature ? 

I keep no magic mirror hid 

(As the ancient Cagliostros did), 
Unveiling it for one to see 

Humanity in epitome. 

Or, if at all with such I deal, 

’Tis only that my powers reveal 

Those fleet, fantastic shapes which pass 
O’er caricature’s cracked looking-glass. 


Now, do you love your race too well 

To admit the comic parallel 

That lies between ourselves and this 
Ornithologic metropolis, 

Which near us clucks and struts and thrives, 
Four hundred appetizing lives ? 

That fowl whose tail-plumes’ ebon sweep 
Has depths where hints of emerald sleep ; 
Who deems his top-knot, black as tar, 

To have doubtless crowned him barn-yard czar, 
Or, heir-presumptive, beyond all ban, 

To El Dorados of goiden bran— 

Search Europe, and you shall not see 

Such an aristocrat as he ! 


But there are those before whose brow 
Even this black Marmion must bow, 
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“ A good figure enough ; large, well made, a fine 
fellow in one word.” 

“ And what kind of an appearance?” 

“An appearance of being contented with him- 
self, since I must tell you.” 

“You tell me nothing of his family.” 

“Very honorable, and one on which you will be 
able to obtain much information. It belongs to the 
country, and quitted it only ten years since.” 

“ Are you not speaking of a son of M. Gaucher?’ 

“TI did not intend to tell you his name until I 
had obtained your consent to the presentation ; but, 
since you guess so well—” 

“I do not remember very well,” said Marianne; 
“there are two or three.” 

“ There are two, It is the youngest who aspires 
to your hand.” 

“He aspires— I remember him very indistinct- 
ly. He was achild. He cannot remember me at 
all. He wishes, then, for my small possessions ?” 

“Tt is not he who aspires, it is his father.— 
But, here, I have the letter; since you know every- 
thing, you can read it.” 

Marianne stopped to read M. Gaucher's letter. 
She did this with her habitual tranquillity. André 
observed her countenance, which had an impercepti- 
ble smile at two or three passages where the tradesman 
discussed the question of marriage with an ingenuous 
crudity ; but she was neither astonished nor angry, 
and restored the letter to Pierre, saying, “ Well, Ict 
him come—we shall see !” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 






Though ill can brook his haughty eye 
The precedence of such canaille / 
Look yonder where the lord doth stand 
Of all this polygamic land— 

The sultan, caliph, Brigham Young, 
Of the abject throngs he rules among,, 
Or, as we call, in homelier talk, 

His highness—Cock of all the Walk ! 
What boots it in one’s veins to hold 

A royal current, rare and old }— 

Be prince by right of head-tuft, legs, 
Through ancestries of blameless eggs, 
When some vile upstart crows with zeal 
On heights no vulgar claw should feel, 
Rearing a head that seems to glow 
With communism’s red overflow ? 
Alas, the tribes are few on earth 
Where brute force may not level birth ! 
These feathered Bourbons do but serve 
To show the usurper’s hardy nerve, 
And prove, by their own bitter smarts, 
Even barn-yards may have Bonapartes ! 


Mark with what grave, maternal pride 
This patient hen, her chicks at side, 
Moves like a dame of proud degree, 
Each chick a sort of live e-wee, 
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Filling with sound that scarce knows hush, 
Its biped ball of tawny plush. 

Ill could we find in human mood 

More motherly solicitude, 

Or the intense devotion match 

Of that same strenuous, awkward scratch, 
Whose good results, whate’er they be, 
Her offspring seize, in hot sortie, 
While o’er them, softly wishing luck, 
Sounds her self-abnegating cluck ! 

Ah, what rich burlesque may we trace 
On the “‘ fat, fair, and forty” race 

In this majestic hen, this gray 

Cornelia of a latter day, 

Showing, with all their plaintive din, 
Her downy Gracchi, six times twin ! 
What eye but plainly finds in her 

The yard’s bucolic dowager, 

A life that stands (no general boon) 

At chickenhood’s mellow afternoon ? 
Her figure, as one promptly sees, 
Attains embonpoint’s ample ease, 

From early indiscretions born 

(Girls will be girls) in granary corn ; 
And with her matron mien we find 

A sad austerity entwined— 

Something that tells us at a glance 

She has outlived her first romance, 

And buried young love’s dream, maybe, 
In some long-eaten fricassee ! 


Notice that plain, ill-favored cock, 
Commonplace, of indifferent stock. 
Thus far about his earthly lot 

The least delights have gathered not. 
Always, through some harsh whim of Fate’s, 
A neighbor beak beside him waits, 
Ready to seize, ere he can guess, 

The yellow corn-grain of success. 

And much change hath he seen withal 
Since first he served as Fortune's ball : 
The low turned high, the high made low, 
By flashy plume and pompous crow ; 
Discord and pecking ; rise and fall— 
Now social, now political ; 





Governments trembling with the shock 
Of some great head brought to the block ; 
Those reigns of terror that we men 
Rouse in the barn-yard now and then— 
Robespierres, Dantons, setting free 
When company drops in to tea, 

And eating broiled, with no regrets, 
Gallinaceous Marie Antoinettes ! 

Such change and more hath passed him by, 
Met now with philosophic eye, 

Since he at last in heart has come 

To observe events in roosterdom 

With ripened wisdom’s critic view, 

As so much—cockadoodledo ! 


Ah, friend, for hours my speech might brood 
O’er many an odd similitude, 

And let, while murmuring careless things, 
Analogy fly with fancy’s wings. 

We all know well, who know aright, 
Some foolish fowls will sometimes fight ; 
But far too rudely have I rent 

The apparent veil of sweet content 

That wraps with such idyllic charm 
These simple gypsies of the farm ! 

Best in their harmless joys believe, 

Nar brush with too bold sweep of sleeve 
From fruit so seeming fresh of hue 

The illusive damask of its dew ! 

If human greed, spite, envy, stirs 

These gentle wayside foragers 

(Captives that never need a guard— 
Meek, tentless Bedouins of the yard), 
Why, best that we should shirk intact 
The disenchanting touch of fact, 

Skeptic as though some lip to-day 

To our incredulous ear should say, 

‘In yonder garden’s glimmering close 
The lily wrangles with the rose.” 


Ah, that recalls, before you go, 

The new grand rose I was to show 

(Just follow this path, if you please, 
Down-hill beyond the cedar-trees), 

A royal rose, good neighbor mine, 
Large, deep, and gold as Rhenish wine ! 
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THE AIR WE BREATHE. 
BY E. L. YOUMANS. 


T must forever remain a marvel that reasoning 
men did not earlier find out about the nature of 
this “breath of life.” The arts were slowly devel- 
oped and many of them lost, literature rose to a high 
perfection and grew old, civilizations flourished and 
passed away, before it was discovered that air has 
weight like other kinds of matter, while it is now 
only a hundred years since the chief constituents of the 
atmosphere were ascertained. And it is much more 
recently that the grand relations of life to the aérial 
world were: traced out and appreciated, while the 
truth of the case still belongs rather to science than 
to the common thought of even cultivated people. 
The old view, palpable to sense (like the motion of 





the sun), that earth is the mother of life, originating 
all and receiving all, is still the vague and common 
belief. The vegetable kingdom springs out of the 
soil and decays back to its source ; animals are com- 
posed of corruptible matter and are restored to the 
kindred clay—“ earth to earth and dust to dust.” 
Over the places that receive the bodies of the 
dead, monuments are erected as if to mark the last 
unchangeable abode of the departed. Yet, even in 
the crudest materialistic sense, our final home is not 
in the earth: Nature soon rifles the grave and dis- 
perses its contents into the atmosphere above. , Not 
the charnel-house upon which attention ha$ been 
hitherto so intensely fixed by poets and preachers, 
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but the upper realm of rainbows and light, of ever- 
shifting clouds, of the golden glories of sunrise and 
sunset, the world of everlasting beauty in the reful- 
gence of the day and the splendors of the night—this 
is, in reality, the tomb of man, Even in the lowest 
sense we need to look beyond the grave ; and death 
would wear a very different aspect if we could es- 
cape from the vulgar and repulsive associations of 
mere burial, which we owe to graveyard poetry, 
food-for-worms literature, and the emphatic parade 
of interment. The atmosphere is a thousand times 
more the theatre of life than is the earth beneath us. 
All living things are born from it. The entire vege- 
table kingdom has been condensed out of its invis- 
ible elements, and, in decay and dissolution, except 
a little ashy residue, it is all again restored to the at- 
mosphere. The animal world follows the same law. 
All sentient creatures are constructed out of the 
viewless medium above, and back to its serene 
depths they are all at length returned. The pro- 
cesses are slow but they are complete and inexorable ; 
art cannot arrest them. Though the body be em- 
balmed for preservation, the course of Nature is 
only transiently checked, and the dissevered atoms 
soon find their way back to their atmospheric home. 
The cremationists are disquieted at burial and our 
mortuary rites, and would send the dead back in 
haste to the aérial world on the wings of a bonfire. 
But why be impatient? The grave is but a conven- 
ient incident in the cycle of transformations, Na- 
ture will do her own work in her own measured and 
efficient way. She has time enough, and prefers to 
use it. Slowly and gradually is life unfolded, and 
slowly and gradually it is again infolded. In fact, 
the processes are so closely involved and bound up 
in a common method that they proceed together, and 
life and death are but different sides of the same 
thing. The atmosphere that is finally to claim us is 
also taking us back to itself, moment by moment, in 
every breath. Interstitial death, the constant disso- 
lution of the organic system, and the expulsion of its 
dead particles by respiration, is the essential condi- 
tion of continued life. We begin to die as soon as 
we begin to live, and are dying as long as we live. 
Nature confounds our convenient distinctions, and 
tells us that a man does twenty times more dying in 
the course of his life than in his final demise. The 
living body is a whirlpool of destructive transforma- 
tions incessantly counteracted, in which life is the 
constantly-sustained result. If, to maintain his vital 
energies and enable him to keep up the course of his 
life-work, a man of seventy has had to drink upward 
of fifty tons of water, to eat thirty tons of solid food, 
and inhale more than fifty thousand pounds of oxy- 
gen gas, which have been expended in the vital reac- 
tions of living and dying, how little, comparatively, 
of death is there in that final derangement of his 
worn-out machinery, when the changes cease to go 
on in a codrdinated way! That plant and animal, in 
relation to the atmosphere, exert antagonizing influ- 
ences, is well understood. One poisons and the oth- 
er purifies, and so firmly does Nature hold the balance 
on a grand scale, from epoch to epoch, that the con- 





stitution of the atmosphere is kept in stable harmony 
with the delicate requirements of living beings. This 
everlasting self-adjustment of opposing operations, 
in the sphere of molecular change, is something won- 
derful, when we consider the enormous extent and 
activity of the agencies all over the globe, which tend 
to disturb the atmospheric composition. Every liv- 
ing animal pours out a constant stream of poisonous 
carbonic acid day and night into the air, and every 
fire that is kindled, and every decaying thing, reén- 
forces the supply, and yet, in ten thousand gallons 
of air there is found but four gallons of carbonic 
acid. It is only a trace, one-twentieth of one per 
cent., diffused through the mass, and varying but very 
slightly from this constant proportion, at all heights, 
in all localities, and in every season. As carbonic 
acid is liberated from its multitudinous sources, it 
dissolves away and is dispersed in the ever-agitated, 
gaseous ocean, while the amount is so rigorously lim- 
ited, that, when we breathe in the open air, we have 
the constant use of a medium of standard purity con- 
sistent with perfect health. ‘ 

Hence the desirableness of out-of-door life. 
Breathing is physiologically fundamental. We per- 
ish in a few minutes if the changes are arrested 
which respiration sustains, No doubt in all the ear- 
lier ages, primitive, savage, barbarous, it was life in 
the open air that maintained health against the num- 
berless bad practices incident to times of ignorance. 
As regards breathing, our in-door life is sharply and 
painfully contrasted with that of out-of-doors. We 
constantly overlook the difference, and have but the 
faintest conception of the activity of the respiratory 
process, and the rapidity of its effects when the circum- 
stances are such as to bring them out. Scientists have 
a way, when they wish to impress vividly upon the 
mind some truth of reason, the force of which is not 
apt to be felt, of taking liberties with the facts, by 
giving them over to the imagination to dress them up 
in its own way. From age to age, for example, the 
stars seem fixed in their places, until we come to 
think of them as the very types of the stationary and 
the stable. But Humboldt says, “ If we imagine the 
stellar movements, which are so slow as not to be 
perceptible in ages, to be all compressed within a 
short period, the heavens would then become the 
grandest illustration of mobility, and would present 
the most bewildering display of intricate, complex, 
and apparently chaotic motions.” Huxley resorts to 
a similar fancy to impress us with the activity of the 
molecular changes going on in plants, when he says, 
“If the motions of their molecules were audid/e, the 
doings of protoplasm in the forest would sound out 
like a continuous roll of thunder.” In like manner, 
if we imagine the noxious and poisonous products 
exhaled from the human body to become visid/e, that 
is, to arrest and reflect the light, so great is their 
accumulation in the air of our dwellings, that each 
person would be eclipsed in a cloud, and our houses 
would be perpetually darkened. When we enter 
our dwellings, the breathing medium is confined 
within such narrow limits, that every deleterious 
change is, as it were, conserved, and the contamina- 
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tion goes on at a rate little suspected, because the 
products of respiration are invisible. At every 
breath the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled is one 
hundred times greater than the normal amount in 
the external air. While the pure air inhaled con- 
tains but one-twentieth of one per cent. of this nox- 
ious compound, the air expired from the lungs con- 
tains four per cent. of it. Twenty times in a minute 
we introduce sixteen cubic inches of air into the 
lungs, and throw it out again with its poisonous 





carbonic acid augmented a hundred-fold. How dif- 
ficult it is to keep the air in-doors as pure as that 
without is obvious enough ; though theoretically de- 
sirable, it is practically impossible. But the impor- 
tance of breathing pure air, which is the motor of 
life, and the prime condition of health, is imperative ; 
and, although people may get tired of hygienic exhorta- 
tion, and vote ventilation a bore, it is nevertheless im- 
portant that they should strive to have the air within- 
doors as sweet, and fresh, and healthful, as that without. 





THE SIEGE 


E were riding up the Avenue des Champs 
Elyseés with Dr. V——, reading, in the 
houses riddled with bullets, the pavements demol- 
ished by the shglls, the history of the siege of Paris, 
when, just before arriving at the Rond Point de 
YEtoile, the doctor stopped and pointed out to me 
one of the Jarge corner houses that form such an im- 
posing group around the Arch of Triumph. 

“ Do you see those four closed windows yonder on 
that balcony?” he said. “In the beginning of Au- 
gust, that terrible month of August, so pregnant with 
storms and disasters for us, I was called in to attend 
a case of apoplexy in that house. The patient was 
Colonel Jouvé, a cuirassier of the first empire, a 
firm believer in the glory of his country, who, when 
war was first declared, took up his residence on the 
Champs Elysées in an apartment with a balcony. 
Guess why? In order to witness the triumphant en- 
try of our troops. Poor old man! The news of 
Wissembourg reached him as he was rising from din- 
ner. While reading the name of Napoleon, written 
at the foot of this bulletin of defeat, he fell insen- 
sible. 

“I found the old cuirassier extended on the floor 
of his room, his face flushed, and as unconscious as if 
he had been felled by the blow of aclub. Standing, 
he must have been a very large man ; lying there, he 
looked immense. Regular features, superb teeth, a 
mass of white curling hair, eighty years old, but 
looking sixty. Beside him knelt his granddaughter, 
weeping bitterly. She was very like him. Seeing 
them side by side reminded one of two beautiful 
Greek medals, struck from the same stamp, only one 
antique tarnished, rather worn in the outline, while 
the other was clear and distinct in all the freshness 
and brilliancy of a new stamp. 

“ The grief of the young girl touched me. The 
daughter and granddaughter of soldiers, her father 
was on MacMahon’s staff, and the sight of the 
old man lying insensible before her called up to her 
mind another sight not less terrible. I did my best 
to reassure her, but totell the truth I had myself 
very little hope. The old man had been struck down 
by an apoplectic fit, and at eighty years of age one 
seldom recovers from that. For three days, in fact, 
the invalid remained in the same condition, motion- 
tionless and insensible. Just at this time the news 
of Reichshoffen reached Paris. You remember in 
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what a strange fashion. Until evening we all be- 
lieved in a great victory, twenty thousand Prussians 
slain, the prince royal a captive. I do not know by 
what miracle, or what magnetic current, an echo of 
the national rejoicing reached our poor invalid in the 
depths of his paralysis, but that evening, on ap- 
proaching his bed, I found him another man. His 
eyes were almost bright, his tongue less heavy. He 
was strong enough to smile, and he stammered out 
twice— 

“*Vic-to-ry !’ 

“Ves, colonel, a great victory!’ 

“ And, while I related the details of MacMahon’s 
success, I saw his countenance brighten, his features 
relax. 

“When I left the room the young girl was wait- 
ing for me at the door; she was weeping bitterly. 

“*He is saved!’ said I, taking her hands in mine. 

“The poor girl had scarcely courage to reply. 
The real news of Reichshoffen had just been pub- 
lished—MacMahon flying, the army routed! We 
looked at each other in consternation. She was 
heart-broken, thinking of her father. I trembled, re- 
membering the old man. He surely could never 
stand this new and terrible shock. What was to be 
done? Should we leave him to his joy and to the 
illusions that had revived him? Then we would have 
to lie to him. 

“Well, I will lie to him,’ said the heroic girl, 
dashing away her tears, and with a radiant counte- 
nance she returned to her grandfather’s room. 

“ It was a terribly hard task that she had under- 
taken. At first it was comparatively easy. The old 
man’s brain was feeble, and he believed blindly, like 
a child, whatever was told him. But with returning 
health his ideas became clearer. We were obliged 
to keep him informed respecting the movements of 
the army, and to invent military bulletins. It was 
pitiful to see that fair young girl, studying day and 
night over her map of Germany, pricking it with lit- 
tle flags, attempting to arrange a glorious campaign ; 
Bazaine advancing upon Berlin, Troissart in Bava- 
ria, MacMahon on the Baltic. She asked my ad- 
vice about this, and I aided her as well as I could, 
but the old man was our principal assistant in this 
imaginary invasion. He had conquered Germany 
so often under the first Napoleon! He knew all the 
movements in advance. ‘ Now they will go here;’ 
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‘this is what they will do! and his predictions were 
always realized, which made him very proud. 

“But, unfortunately, no matter how many battles 
we won, how many cities we took, we never went 
fast enough for the old man—he was insatiable. 
Every day on my arrival I learned of a new victory. 

“*Doctor, we have taken Mayence,’ said the 
young girl, coming to meet me with a sad smile; and 
I heard from the adjoining room a joyous voice that 
cried : 

“*We are making great progress, 
shall enter Berlin !’ 

“At that moment the Prussians were within a 
week’s march of Paris, Our first idea was to trans- 
port our invalid to the provinces; but, as soon as he 
left Paris, the state of the country would have told 
him all, and I feared that he was as yet too feeble, 
too much stunned by his great shock, to be able to 
bear the truth. So we decided that he should stay. 

“The first day of the siege, I entered their apart- 
ment (I remember it as if it was yesterday) very 
much moved, with that sad heart wherewith all of us 
saw the gates of Paris closed, the enemy under the 
walls, and our suburbs converted into frontiers. I 
found the old man seated on his bed, joyous and 
exulting. 

“*Well, doctor,’ said he, ‘the siege has com- 
menced.’ 

“T looked at him in amazement. 

“** What, colonel! do you know ?’ 

“ His granddaughter turned to me: 

“*Why, yes, doctor; that is the great news—the 
siege of Berlin has commenced.’ 

“She said that, while drawing her needle through 
the canvas with such a quietly deliberate tone! How 
could he suspect anything? The cannon of the forts 
—he could not hear them! Unhappy Paris, all 
gloomy and disturbed—he could not see her. A 
small section of the Arch of Triumph was all that he 
could see from his bed, and in the room, all around 
him, were the relics of the first empire, well calcu- 
lated to sustain his delusions. Portraits of marshals, 
engravings of battle-subjects, the infant King of 
Rome, large consoles covered with imperial relics, 
medals, bronzes, a stone from St. Helena under a 
glass shade, miniatures, all representing the same 
lady in ball-costume, a yellow dress, leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, and light eyes; and all those—the consoles, 
the King of Rome, the marshals, the ladies in yel- 
low, with the short waists, girdles under their arms, 
and that dignified stiffness that Was the grace of 1806. 
Good colonel! It was that atmosphere of victory and 
of conquests that surrounded him, more than anything 
we could say, that made him believe so implicitly in 
the siege of Berlin. 

“From that day forward our military operations 
weré much simplified. The taking of Berlin was 
only a matter of patience. From time to time, 
whenever the old man grew weary and impatient, 
his granddaughter would read him a letter from his 
son—an imaginary letter, of course—as for a long time 
nothing had entered Paris, and, after Sedan, his son, 
who was MacMahon’s aide-de-camp, had been sent a 
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prisoner to a German fortress. You can imagine the 
despair of that poor girl, without news of her father, 
knowing him to be a prisoner, perhaps ill, and yet 
obliged to make him talk in joyous, though rather 
brief letters, such alone as a soldier always marching 
onward in a conquered country has time to write. 
Sometimes her strength failed her, and weeks passed 
without news. But then the old man grew uneasy 
and could not sleep. Then a letter would arrive at 
once from Germany, which she would come and read 
to him beside his bed in a gay tone while choking 
back her tears. The colonel listened religiously, 
smiled with a critical air, approved, criticised, ex- 
plained to us the involved passages. But where he 
was really fine was in the answers he sent to his son. 

“*Never forget that you are a Frenchman,’ he 
said; ‘be generous to the poor people. Do not 
make this invasion too hard for them to bear., 
Then came endless recommendations, delightful lect- 
ures upon the respect of the proprieties, the po- 
liteness which one owes to ladies, a whole code of 
military honor for the use of the conquerors. He 
also added some general reflections upon politics and 
the conditions of peace to impose upon the Prus- 
sians. In that respect I must confess that he was 
not exacting. 

“ ¢ The war-indemnity, nothing more. Why should 
we take their provinces? Can we make France out 
of Germany?’ 

“ He dictated that in a firm voice, and one felt so 
much candor in his words, such a fine patriotic faith, 
that it was impossible not to be touched while listen- 
ing to him. 

“ Meantime the siege went on ; not that of Ber- 
lin, alas ! : 

“It was the time of the terrible cold weather, the 
bombardment, epidemics, and famine. But, thanks 
to our care, our efforts, and to the indefatigable ten- 
derness that surrounded him, the old man’s serenity 
was never once troubled. 

“Until the end I contrived to procure for him 
white bread and fresh meat. There was only enough 
for him, though ; and you cannot imagine anything 
more touching than these innocently-selfish break- 
fasts of the old man—the colonel propped up in the 
bed, his napkin tucked under his chin, beside him 
his granddaughter, thin and pale from her priva- 
tions, guiding his hands, making him drink, helping 
him to eat all the good cheer. Then, revived by his 
repast, in the comfort of his warm room, the wintry 
frost outside and the snow whirling before the win- 
dows, the old cuirassier would recall his northern 
campaigns, and would relate to us for the fiftieth 
time the account of that terrible retreat from Mos- 
cow, when they had nothing to eat but frozen bis- 
cuit and horse-flesh. 

“*Can you imagine it, little girl 7—we ate horse !’ 

“She could easily imagine it ; for two months she 
had eaten nothing else. From day to day, however, 
as convalescence approached, our task became more 
and more difficult. That numbness of mind and 
body alike, that had so well aided us up to that time, 
began to disappear. Two or three times the terrible 
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explosions from the Porte Maillot had made him 
start, pricking up his ears like a hunting-dog ; we 
were obliged to invent a recent victory of Bazaine 
before Berlin, and artillery fired in honor of the oc- 
casion at the Invalides. Another day, when we had 
pushed his bed up to the window (I think it was the 
day of the fight at Buzenval), he saw plainly the Na- 
tional Guards collecting on the Avenue de Ja Grande 
Armée. 

“*What troops are those?’ asked the old man; 
and I heard’ him mutter to himself, ‘ Badly drilled ! 
badly drilled !’ 

“That was all ; but we understood that in future 
we must take great precautions. Unhappily, we were 
not cautious enough. 

“One evening, on my arrival, the young girl came 
to meet me, looking very anxious. 

“* They enter the city to-morrow,’ she said. 

“Was the grandfather’s door open? I do not 
know. But, in thinking it over since, 1 remember 
that he was strangely excited that evening. He prob- 
ably overheard us. Only we were talking of the 
Prussians, and the old man was thinking of the 
French, of that triumphal entry which he had wait- 
ed for so long ; MacMahon riding down the flower- 
strewed avenue, his son beside the marshal, and he 
(the old man) on his balcony, in full uniform, saluting 
the torn flags and powder-blackened eagles as they 
passed. 

“Poor Colonel Jouvé! He doubtless imagined 
that we wished to prevent him from witnessing the 





entry of our troops, in order to keep him from be- 
coming too much excited. So he took care to keep 
the secret from every one ; and the next morning, at 
the very hour that the Prussian troops were begin- 
ning to march up the long road that leads from the 
Porte Maillot to the Tuileries, that window was 
opened softly, and the colonel appeared on the bal- 
cony with his helmet, his long sword, his worn and 
glorious uniform as a cuirassier of Milhaud. I can- 
not even now imagine what effort of will, what re- 
turn of strength, could have given him the power to 
rise and dress himself. However, there he was, 
standing erect behind the railing, astonished to find 
the streets deserted, the blinds of the houses closed, 
Paris as silent as a tomb, flags everywhere, it is true, 
but such strange ones—white, with red crosses—and 
no one there to greet our soldiers ! 

“ Fora moment he thought he had been mistaken. 
But no! Yonder, behind the Arch of Triumph, was 
a confused murmur, and a black line that was advanc- 
ing through the dawn. Then, little by little, the 
spikes of the helmets glittered, the drums of Jena be- 
gan to beat, and under the Arch of Triumph, cadenced 
by the heavy step of the infantry and by the clang 
of the sabres, sounded Schubert’s triumphal march. 
Then through the street rang a cry, a terrible cry, 
‘To arms! to arms! The Prussians are upon us!’ 
And the four uhlans of the vanguard might have 
seen yonder on that balcony a tall old man stagger, 
fighting the air with his hands, and then fall pros- 
trate. Colonel Jouvé was dead !” 
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I. 
“NO CUSTOMERS.” 


UR frontispiece illustration, which is engraved 
from a painting by Mr. B. F. Reinhart, is a 
study from’ life, the scene being laid in one of our 
Southern towns. The old negro is doubtless a man 
of authority with his race ; notwithstanding his tem- 
porary disgust at the low state of trade, we can see 
that he has a great deal of personal dignity, and 
, Probably dispenses to listening customers not only his 
ripe fruit, but a great deal of sound philosophy on 
politics and other topics of the day. The painter, 
Mr. Reinhart, who has his studio in New York. 
gives yearly to the Academy exhibitions specimens of 
his painting, his subjects being usually either histor- 
ical or purely imaginative compositions. His “ Evan- 
geline” is a famous and very original conception of 
Longfellow’s heroine. - 


GRAND BUTTE, GREEN RIVER. 


AMONG the strange scenic features of the far 
West the rocks of the shores of Green River are 
among the most noteworthy. Green River is one of 
the constituents, or more properly the upper continu- 





ation, of the Colorado of the West. It rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, near Fremont’s Peak, in the west 
part of Wyoming Territory; its entire course is 
about five hundred miles, a large part of the distance 
being through deep and precipitous cafions. It first 
enters the Uintah Mountains in the northwest cor- 
ner of Colorado, where the walls of the caiion are 
nearly fifteen hundred feet high. The stream is very 
swift, rapids and cataracts abounding. There is 
generally on one side or the other a narrow strip of 
land forming the valley of the river, but for consid- 
erable distances the walls rise perpendicularly from 
the water's edge, sometimes to the height of five or 
six thousand feet. The strange formations of rock 
which mark all this region are here very notice- 
able. They are known as Green River shales. The 
strata are arranged in regular layers, mostly quite 
thin, but varying from the thickness of an inch to 
that of several feet, and composed of distinct shades 
of color, from brilliant scarlet to white limestone. 
The shapes the rocks take under the attrition of the 
wind and many storms are extraordinary ; sometimes 
one sees a castellated pile perched upon a rounded 
hill ; at other places great towers, massive cathe- 
drals, Gothic arches ; there is, indeed, scarcely a form 
in architecture that is not chiseled out by the wind 
and the rain from these rocks. 
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DOZEN persons may have a dozen different reasons 

for their pleasure in the perusal of ‘‘ Lord Macau- 
lay’s Life and Letters,” which his nephew has recently 
given to the world, but all readers must unite in praise of 
one virtue which the trenchant reviewer and great histo- 
rian possessed—and this is, his love for children. Per- 
haps the contrast of conditions stimulates our pleasure in 
the picture. When we see a man of acknowledged enor- 
mous intellectual power, one whose studies are extensive, 
his labors profound, his duties onerous — whose utter- 
ances are listened to eagerly by students, philosophers, 
statesmen, and masters of thought, the world over—when 
we see a man of this intellectual eminence deriving some 
of his most exquisite pleasures from the hilarious amuse- 
ments of the nursery, we are both surprised and charmed 
by the discovery. It is noticeable, moreover, how our 
hearts are won to the lover of children. Even those 
whose own sympathies are cold, who find the society of 
little ones troublesome and distracting, are prompt to 
admire in others the faculty which they themselves do 
not possess. It is impossible not to argue purity of 
heart, amiability of temperament, and geniality of soul, 
from a manifest love of children; and hence, did not 
many other instances in Macaulay’s life bear witness to 
his possession of these qualities, we should still confi- 
dently rely upon the fact solely by his attitude toward 
children. ‘‘ He was admirable toward young people,” 
writes his biographer. ‘‘Innumerable passages in his 
journals and correspondence prove how closely he watched 
them ; how completely he understood them ; and how, 
awake or asleep, they were forever in his thoughts.” 
But the great historian was even more than this : he did 
not simply understand children, he was a hearty, bounc- 
ing boy himself to the last. He could turn amid his stern- 
est labors to throw off some rollicking nursery-rhymes, 
and found his best recreation in a romp with his nieces 
and nephews. Passages like the following are not infre- 
quent in his diary : 

‘*To Westbourne Terrace, and passed an hour in play- 
ing with Alice. A very intelligent and enjoying playfel- 
fow I found her. I was Dando at a pastry-cook’s and 
then at an oyster-shop. Afterward I was a dog-stealer, 
who had carried away her little spaniel, Diamond, while 
she was playing in Kensington Gardens, and who came 
to get the reward advertised in the 7imes. Dear little 
creature! How such things twine themselves about our 
hearts |” 

The “‘ Dando” mentioned here, let use xplain, was a 
character of the period—a “bouncing, seedy swell,” the 
hero of a hundred ballads, who was at least twice a 
month brought before the magistrates for having refused 
to settle his bill after overfeeding himself in an oyster- 
shop. ‘ The feelings with which Macaulay regarded chil- 
dren,” says Mr. Trevelyan, his biographer, ‘‘ were akin 
to those of the great writer to whom we owe the death 
of little Paul and the meeting between the schoolboy 
and his mother in the eighth chapter of ‘ David Copper- 


field.’” It was a more genuine feeling even than this, 
we should imagine. ‘‘I have no children of my own, it 
is true,” he writes, ‘‘ but I have children whom I love as 
if they were my own, and who, I believe, love me.” 
Love him! He was fairly the delight of his bevy of 
nieces and nephews ; there was always some uproarious 
fun, or a half-day’s holiday at the shows, in store for 
these pets. Here is a charming letter to the youngest 
niece, Alice, to whom he had confided some humble at- 
tempts at horticulture : 

“My DEAR LITTLE ALICE: I quite forgot my prom- 
ised letter, but I assure you that you were never out of 
my mind for three waking hours together. I have, in- 
deed, had little to put you and yours out of my thoughts; 
for I have been living these last ten days like Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island. I have had no friends 
near me but my books and my flowers, and no enemies 
but those execrable dandelions. I thought I was rid of 
the villains ; but the day before yesterday, when I got 
up and looked out of my window, I could see five or six 
of their great, impudent, flaring, yellow faces turned up 
to me. ‘Only you wait till Icome down,’ I said. How 
I grabbed them up! How! enjoyed their destruction! 
Is it Christian-like to hate a dandelion so strongly? 
That is a curious question of casuistry.” 

That Macaulay always had an eye for childish groups 
is proved by the following exquisite rural picture. He 
was in the west of England, and had been to visit a 
collection of paintings at Leigh Court, and on the road 
saw what he pronounced a more delightful picture than 
any in the collection : 

“In a deep, shady lane was a donkey-cart driven by 
a lad; and on it were four pretty girls, from eleven to 
six, evidently sisters. They were quite wild with ‘spirits 
at having so rare a treat as a ride—and they were laugh- 
ing and singing in a way that almost made me cry with 
mere sense of the beautiful. They saw I was pleased, 
and answered me very prettily when I made some inquiry 
about my route. I begged them to go on singing ; and 
they all four began caroling, in perfect concert, and in 
tunes as joyous as larks. I gave them the silver I had 
about me to buy dolls. I should like to have a picture 
of the cart and the cargo. Gainsborough would have 
been the man. But I should not like to have an execrably 
bad poem on the subject, such as Wordsworth would 
have written.” : 

We have quoted enough to indicate the strength of 
this passion in the heart of the great man. 


WE are all of us prone, like Macaulay in the incident 
related above, to call upon the artists to come and paint 
for us the charming pictures we have discovered. We 
are always finding compositions of colors, and groups of 
picturesque figures, that seem to us quite.superior in 
artistic effect to the paintings commonly found at exhi- 
bitions. And artists themselves are ever coming upon 
scenes that greatly delight them, that seem to possess 
charms that somehow their brother-painters do not suc- 
ceed in putting into their pictures. So each of them 
| makes haste to transfer to canvas the fascinating picture 
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he has discovered, and confidently carries it, when com- 
pleted, to the marts of the world, where it may give to 
others the delight he has experienced. But alas! how 
dull, and cold, and senseless, the world becomes! It 
gives little heed to the picture so enthusiastically painted ; 
it does not discover the beauties the painter sees there ; it 
wonders why the artist has not put upon his canvas those 
charming pictures that it sees whenever it goes through 
country lanes or wanders along the seashore. How, in 
truth, can it see what the artist sees? To him all the 
pigments are united with the life, the color, the mo- 
tion of the original scene. When he looks upon the 
canvas the mind acts as well as the eyes see; he per- 
ceives not so much what 7s as what he remembers ; the 
cheeks of his painted people suffuse with color; their 
eyes sparkle ; the light laugh breaks from their lips ; the 
shadows of the trees dance and play; the winds lift the 
stray locks of hair and bring delicious odors ; the air is 
soft and sweet, and sends tingling pleasure through the 
veins ; of all these things, the pigments speak to him, but 
they have no such message to others, unless, indeed, they 
are unusually imaginative and receptive—unless they have 
taught themselves to look behind the composition on 
the canvas to the thought in the artists’ minds. The 
accuracy of what we have said can readily be tested with 
portraits. The likeness of a person we have known re- 
calls to our imagination the expression of his features, 
the light of his eye, his tone, and voice, and manner, 
and hence, if the portrait is well executed it becomes a 
“speaking likeness ;” but we never get an accurate or 
an adequate idea of one we have never met by means of 
a portrait. We invariably find, if we meet the person 
afterward, that the portrait had not impressed upon our 
mind the image of the man ashe is. In order to make 
a likeness really good, really an image of the person, 
it is necessary that our associations, that the portrait 
which lies impressed upon the memory, should supple- 
ment the artist’s work, should enter into his pigments, 
and transfuse with the real life the dead image before us. 

It would appear impossible, all this being true, that 
artists and the public can ever be at one. For it seems 
that for him who paints the picture the canvas tells a 
story which the rest of mankind cannot read ; and, this 
being true, we can understand a little of the surprise or 
indifference the critic experiences when he sees the 
painting, and the amazed wonder the painter feels when 
he finds his labor of love denounced with contempt. 
We not only all see differently, because of our different 
temperaments, but we see differently because of the ab- 
sence or presence of associated ideas. What we see in 
any work of art depends very much upon what we carry 
in our mind; and hence, just to the extent that we en- 
large our knowledge, broaden our sympathies, strengthen 
our imaginations, will we be enabled to enter into the 
heart of an artist’s work, and possess ourselves of the 
spirit that actuates it. To the dull all things are dull. 
To the appreciative, to those who permit their imagina- 
tion freedom and scope, art multiplies its truths and its 
beauties. 





It is a rather melancholy reflection that in this world 
not only are there shams and things artificial, but that 
we are not always gifted with the vision to know them 
when we see or hear them. How much every man hap- 
pens on, in the course of every-day life, that appears real 
and is not, cannot be reckoned by the shrewdest cynics. 
At best they can only make general assertions, and illus- 
trate them by a chance example here and there. The 
smile on a ‘friend’s face, expressions of sympathy, the 
promise of circumstance, the allurements of dress, the 
objects of ambition, the goal at which we aim, how often 
do these betray what really is? There are shams, indeed, 
which even so profound a student and so merciless an 
exposer of them as Thomas Carlyle, with his blasts 
against ‘‘ wind-bags,” and ‘* |-Sea apes,” and “* phan- 
tasm kings,” and “ doleful creatures having the honor to 
be,” never will and never can fathom. 

It would even appear, from what has transpired re- 
cently in a London court, that we cannot be sure of our 
friend’s dinner-service. We shall inevitably become skep- 
tical of the real ‘‘ Derby” and the undoubted ‘“‘ hall-mark,” 
having learned that cunning and dishonest artificers can 
successfully imitate the rarest chinas and the very stamp 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company itself. We have already 
learned to put ourselves on our guard when our host 
takes us, with an air of triumph, up to the genuine Ru- 
bens or Verbeckhoven, which he has just bought for a 
preposterous sum ; and, as we have at least unbounded 
confidence in the surpassing mechanical ingenuity of the 
age, we may become so cynical as to look wisely skeptical 
at all that is apparently old and priceless. It is roundly 
stated that not only England, but this country, is flooded 
with spurious Dresden, Sévres, and Capo di Monte ; that 
there are ‘“‘more sham ‘old masters’ in existence than 
those old masters had hairs on their venerable heads ;" that 
‘there are enough sham Canalettos in London alone to 
repave the Victoria Embankment.” It is perhaps for- 
tunate that this sort of spuriousness, after all, is not that 
which is likely to cause so much very keen suffering in 
this world as many others; adulteration, for instance. 
Hundreds of wealthy people, gratifying their vanity by 
the purchase of ‘‘old masters” and precious ware, will 
live happy in their faith, and die ignorant of a deception 
which has been practised upon but never exposed to them. 
Yet it is incumbent on justice to hunt up the forgers of 
the valuable works of the past, and as far as possible to 
assure the curiosity and rarity buying public that they are 
getting honest goods for their money. We live and are 
happy, it is true, amid a bewildering and masked multi- 
tude of shams; but, if justice and law have any function 
worth exercising, it is that of securing as much genuine- 
ness in material things as they can. 


IT is said at Philadelphia that one of the most attractive 
** exhibits” to the gentler sex is a lady’s outfit, which is al- 
leged to be worth, in round figures, nine thousand dollars. 
So expensive a costume is not, perhaps, altogether un- 
known in fashionable drawing-rooms ; but it is certain 
that to thousands of the feminine eyes which rest with 
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admiration, not to say awe, upon the centennial wonder, 
it is a marvelous revelation, M. Offenbach is paid an 
enormous sum to show his smiling and quizzical coun- 
tenance above the musicians at the orchestral stand: 
would it not be a sensation almost equally popular and 
profitable if Mr. John Ruskin could be induced to come 
over and lecture on feminine dress, standing near the 
nine-thousand-dollar outfit, and using it as an illustra- 
tion. We suppose that the ladies must bé wearied to 
death with homilies on the extravagance, the bad taste, 
the wastefulness, and the folly of the manner in which 
capriciously-tyrannical fashion compels them to attire 
themselves ; yet the courage of dress-reformers does not 
flag, and, ever and anon, somebody says something which 
it were worth while to listen to, and, if our dear ladies 
are not incorrigible, to get lessons from. 

Mr. Ruskin, though not invited to the Exhibition, has 
recently been able to get the ear of a large audience of 
London young ladies on the subject of dress. He spoke 
with something of authority, since none are so quick as 
the ladies who read him to admit that he is an oracle in 
taste. He improved the occasion to urge upon his hear- 
ers the practicability of at once being economical, exer- 
cising taste, and following the fashion. ‘ Dress with 
modest simplicity,” he says, ‘‘ yet use bright colors, and 
let your dresses be of the best material. Nor need you 
disdain the fashion ; only avoid its extravagances, its ex- 
cesses, and its deformities. But don’t throw aside a last 
year’s dress because it is not in the fashion this; thereby 
you violate flagrantly the principle of economy. If the 
fashion is necessarily costly, contemn and ignore it. In 
the name of taste and grace, eschew ‘ pull-backs’ and 
long trains.” 

Some of these recommendations seem somewhat in- 
consistent, but it is clear that Mr. Ruskin, radical as he 
usually is, is seeking a compromise with the instinctive 
love of good attire which is born in the women of every 
clime. His protest is against a blind following of fashion, 
but still he thinks that sovereign should still be allowed” 
to reign—not, indeed, as a despot, but constitutionally. 
Her decrees should be somewhat modified by the ‘‘ com- 
mon-sense and personal delicacy” of women ; and faith 
in her wisdom should be moderated by the exercise of 
feminine reason. He probably thinks that somewhat 
more of personal supervision on the part of ladies, over 
the style and making of their dresses, would conduce at 
once td greater taste and greater economy. The lady 
should be the architect, the dressmaker the constructor of 
dresses. It is quite possible for any one in society to 
note ladies here and there who dress with unquestionable 
taste on a small expenditure. Is it not because they see 
to their own dresses, the choice of the material, the cut- 
ting and fitting, and the making the most of what they 
have ? 

While Mr. Ruskin is discoursing, the Boston School 
Committee has practically undertaken dress-reform in a 
direction within their province. The annual school exhi- 
bitions in that city have been noted for the brilliant dis- 
play of dress made by the richer ‘‘ sweet girl-graduates ;” 





and the contrast between their attire and that of their 
poorer companions has been marked and rather invidious. 
A lady member of the committee proposes to regulate 
the matter this year by enjoining upon the graduating 
young ladies the propriety of appearing in public in mod- 
est and becomingly-simple attire. Thereby there will be 
less heart-burning on the part of the large majority of 
the not well-to-do scholars; and, more important still, 
the girls will not make their entry into life with a gaudy 
display of their extravagance. The idea is a good one, 


and might properly be adopted elsewhere. By reading 
Mr. Ruskin’s lecture, the Boston girls may get some use- 
ful hints how to at once look pretty and beaming, and 
still comply with the recommendation of their superiors. 


GEORGE SAND’s career was not only wonderfully 
prolific and brilliant in a literary sense, but was strangely 
checkered and romantic in a personal one. In either ca- 
pacity it is hard to conceive of it as the career of a wom- 
an. Touches there are, here and there, in her works, of 
the finest feminine instinct and delicacy; but these are 
rare, and seem to come rather from an objective than a 
subjective source. They are the fruit rather of her study 
of other women than of her own womanly instincts. 
Her life was, in its earlier half, a long and bitter struggle 
with adverse circumstances. She belonged to a family 
which could only half recognize her ; she inherited the 
blood of the great Marshal Saxe, but in such a way that 
the inheritance was rather a disgrace than an honor; 
royal blood of Poland ran in her veins, as royal blood of 
England runs in the veins of the Dukes of Richmond 
and St. Albans, mingled with a coarser stream from a 
far lower fount. She married a man with whom she 
could not live; her first essays in literature were fail- 
ures ; and at one time she had to resort to a husband 
from whom she had parted in anger for bare subsistence. 
Yet that energy of hers, which was truly bold and mas- 
culine, her contempt of conventionalities, her freedom 
from the restrictions which subject her sex to the restrain- 
ing laws of society, overcame every obstacle; and years 
ago she had won her place in French literature as the 
foremost of female writers, overtopping the fame of De 
Staél herself. It is scarcely proper to speak of her as a 
female Balzac, for she was wellnigh as masculine in her 
fancy and her style as that great master of detail. But 
she was Balzac’s rival as a novelist, surpassing him in 
elegance and exquisite grace of composition, in smooth- 
ness and charm of style, while she betrayed that she was 
scarcely less keen an observer or less graphic as an artist 
of people and manners than he. She wrote, moreover, 
with almost Balzac’s own marvelous rapidity and preci- 
sion ; nor can it be said that of her very voluminous writ- 
ings any one falls to the level of mediocrity. Her earlier 
writings were more intense and dramatic than her later ; 
but it may be said that in diction and purity of language 
her style kept ripening till her pen finally fell from her 
hands. Her place in letters can no more be put in 
jeopardy by her strange and wayward habits than can 
that of Byron by the revival of stale scandals as to his 
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personal vices. She stands forth as the first of French 
female writers, as does George Eliot as the greatest Eng- 
lish female writer. Some time since George Sand pub- 
lished a little book of ‘‘ Memories and Impressions.” It 
was but a slight sketch or two; but it betrayed how 
charmingly she could write memoirs if she chose. It is 
to be hoped that during the leisure of her later years she 
has put on record reminiscences of a life which has been 
as full of romance as that of many of her own heroes 
and heroines, and that the world will have the benefit of 
literary memoirs which, if they exist, are doubtless very 
valuable and interesting. We give our readers in this 
number of the JouRNAL the first portion of ‘‘ Mari- 
anne,” one of the most recent of George Sand’s pro- 
ductions. It is a good example of her later style. 


THERE is a radical difference in the estimate of paint- 
ings by artists, and by the larger part of the outside 
world, that needs to be explained if the two classes of 
critics are ever to understand each other. To the world 
in general the interest of a picture depends mainly upon 
the story it has to tell ; to artists its value is based almost 
solely upon the skill with which the pigments are han- 
died. If one approaches any great picture—a Rubens, a 
Murillo, a Raphael, or a Rembrandt—with the intention 
of studying the conception of the scene delineated by the 
painter, he is sharply taken to task by the art-critic. 
“That is a literary view of the subject,” is the energetic 
exclamation, ‘‘and hence an improper one.” The 
painting, we are told, is to be studied for the massing and 
composition of its groups, the management of its lights 
and shadows, its tones and contrasts of color; it is to be 
admired for the way in which it is painted, irrespective of 
its success in delineating an incident or portraying an his- 
torical event. The critic is to approve or disapprove of 
the painting, not as to the artist’s idea of the event, but 
as to the artist’s idea of composition and color. It 
is of no moment that Rembrandt brings burgomasters 
and Rubens Flemish women to the scene of the Cru- 
cifixion ; these, if defects at all, are literary defects, and 
not artistic ones. Macaulay, speaking of certain Vene- 
tian pictures, says: ‘‘ The monstrous absurdity of bring- 
ing dogs, archangels, cardinals, apostles, persons of 
the Trinity, and members of the Council of Ten, into 
one composition, shocks and disgusts me. A spec- 
tator who can forgive such faults for the sake of a dex- 
terous disposition of red tints and green tints must have 
improved his eye at the expense of his understanding.” 
For this he is denounced as uttering a purely literary 
judgment. The common-sense of most people will 
heartily sanction this view of the subject. But common- 
Sense is prone to its mistakes, and never lacks abundant 
confidence and arrogance in its assertions. It would be 
quite as wrong to refuse recognition in a picture of that 
which the artist has essayed to express through the medium 
of color or form, as it is logically untenable for artists to 
attempt to tell a story upon canvas and then insist that 
the story is not to be heeded. The charm of many pict- 
ures lies almost wholly in their scheme of color, in superb 





effects exclusively technical in character. Just as a poem 
as a work of art rests upon its metrical character, so 
does a painting as a work of art rest upon effects pro- 
duced by arrangement of lines and contrasts of color ; 
but common-sense is quite right in insisting that a poem 
shall be something more than rhyme and rhythm, and that 
pictures, in order to be great, must exhibit something 
more than the triumph of technical skill. Music may 
exist solely for itself ; the melody of verse may captivate 
us, irrespective of any meaning in the lines ; and color 
may have its own story of harmonies to express; yet the 
world will scarcely yield enthusiastic admiration to these 
arts if they possess no meaning else—if feeling is not to 
be stirred, sentiment gratified, and imagination furnished 
with new ideas. 


IF all widows could give as emphatic a proof of being 
inconsolable as did a certain Mrs. Cheng, in Foochow, 
China, the novelists would, perhaps, cease their pleasant- 
ry, although many a middle-aged gentleman would lose 
a good wife. Mrs. Cheng, it appears, had ample oppor- 
tunity to assuage her sorrows upon the bosom of a sec- 
ond spouse, and might have doffed her weeds for the red 
flowers and gilded garments of a native wedding. But 
she was inexorable. She not only told the kindly match- 
makers around her that nothing could compensate her 
for the loss of the lately-departed Cheng, but announced 
that she was no longer fit for this world, and therefore in- 
tended straightway to follow Cheng to another. Her 
method of departure, as expressed by herself, would have 
somewhat puzzled a foreigner if he had heard it; for she 
said that she would ‘‘ ascend to heaven on the back of a 
stork.” He would soon have learned, however, that this 
was one of those poetically metaphorical phrases in which 
the Oriental fancy abounds. To go to heaven on the 
back of a stork means, in our own prosy language, to be 
hanged. Mrs. Cheng availed herself of a device bor- 
rowed from the barbarian West, to seek her Cheng in 
realms yet more celestial than the Celestial Land. And 
she was as good as her word. The gallows which was 
erected for her cheerful sacrifice is described as having 
been very pretty indeed. It was graced with flowers and 
red cords, and was quite a fanciful and pleasing object to 
the eye. The widow, on the last—in such a case we 
hesitate to say ‘‘ fatal "—morning, arrayed herself in all 
the joyous finery of colored and gilt paper, with a paper 
crown upon her head, and flowers pinned here and there 
on her person. She entered a sedan-chair, and was con- 
ducted past the houses of her friends to the place of ‘ eu- 
thanasia.” It is gratifying to know that on this final jour- 
ney Mrs. Cheng was not too absorbed in grief to keep a 
too sober countenance, or contemn the every-day creature 
comforts to which she had been wont. It is explicitly 
declared that, as she made her progress in the sedan-chair, 
she distinctly and repeatedly smiled, and—smoked a pipe. 
Ever and anon she would take the fragrant bowl from 
her mouth, to taste the sweetmeats offered to her by her 
friends as she came to their houses. Several thousand 
people witnessed the final scene, which seems to have 
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been very far from a tragic one. The general and freely- 
expressed opinion was, that the whole thing had gone off 
as pleasantly and gracefully and satisfactorily as pos- 
sible. Indeed, so very enviable did the widow’s lot seem 
to a small Chinaman of eight who witnessed her cheerful 


exit, that he lost no time in following her example, by 
hastening to a neighboring mill, and there hanging him- 
self. Mrs. Cheng clearly added ‘‘ works ” to “‘ faith,” and 
that she was really inconsolable there can be no reason- 
able doubt. 


— 





Hew Books. 


NE of the most influential and, beyond comparison, 
the most curious and interesting intellectual move- 
ments of which America has been the arena is that which, 
under the name of transcendentalism, or the transcen- 
dental philosophy, dominated the leading minds of New 
England in the last generation. Its philosophical theories 
have now been so far discredited by the prevalence of the 
scientific method, and of the ‘school of experience” 
which this method seems to sustain, that it has become a 
term of ridicule and contempt; but there was a time 
when it threatened to become national in its scope and 
influence—when it ‘‘ affected thinkers, swayed politicians, 
guided moralists, inspired philanthropists, created re- 
formers ;” and no student of the intellectual phenomena 
of our own day can deny that it left a broad and deep 
trace upon ideas and institutions. Even if Emerson had 
been the sole fruit or exponent of the movement, it would 
have been worthy of the careful study of all who are not 
content merely to skim the surface of events; but he is 
only the most brilliant luminary in the noblest constella- 
tion that gems our literary heavens, all the members of 
which drew their inspiration more or less directly from 
the same source. 

Such being the importance of the movement, it is mat- 
ter of congratulation that the task of writing its history 
should have been undertaken by one so competent to do 
it justice as the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. His ‘ Tran- 
Scendentalism in New England”? is written from the 
point of view of one who “‘ was once a pure transcenden- 
talist, a warm sympathizer with transcendental aspira- 
tions, and an ardent admirer of transcendental teachers,” 
and who does not pretend to have entirely thrown off 
the trammels of his early faith ; but he is certainly right 
in holding that ‘‘every system is best understood when 
studied sympathetically, and is most fairly interpreted 
from the inside.” Justice, in such a case, is more likely 
to be reached through the medium of friendly interest 
than of either hostile criticism or merely intellectual 
curiosity ; and certainly no one who had not felt the glow 
of the transcendental faith could have written such a 
history of it as that with which Mr. Frothingham has 
furnished us in the work under notice. Any skillful 
writer who is versed in the literature of modern meta- 
physics might have written the sketch of the origin and 
growth of the philosophy in Germany, France, and 
England, contained in the opening chapters, masterly as 
that sketch is; but something more than speculative 
insight and literary skill were necessary to the produc- 
tion of the main body of the work, with its keen ratio- 
nale of social, literary, and theological events, its life-like 
delineation of persons, and its deeply interesting ac- 
counts of the modifications and transmutations which 
transcendentalism underwent in the creed and practice 
of its more prominent disciples in this country. There 
is probably only one other man now living who could 


have written an equally satisfactory history, and in a lit- 
tle while it could not have been written at all. ‘The 
disciples, one by one, are falling asleep ; the literary re- 
mains are becoming few and scarce; the materials are 
disappearing beneath the rapid accumulations of thought ; 
the new order is thrusting the old one into the back- 
ground ; and, in the course of a few years, even they 
who can tell the story feelingly will have passed away.” 
We have nothing but thanks, therefore, for Mr. Froth- 
ingham for undertaking a task which, though a labor 
of love, must have been both difficult and delicate, and 
nothing but praise for the manner in which he has per- 
formed it. 

It remains to say that the scope of the work is more 
comprehensive than its title. It not only gives a his- 
tory of the phases which the movement assumed in New 
England, but analyzes the fundamental ideas of the 
transcendental philosophy, traces them to their specu- 
lative source in Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason,” and 
surveys the several streams through which it discharged 
itself upon the intellectual soil of the New World: 
namely, through Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Schleierma- 
cher, Goethe, and Richter, in Germany; Cousin, Con- 
stant, Jouffroy, and others, in France; and Coleridge, 
Carlyle, and Wordsworth, in England. More than a fourth 
of the book is devoted to these preliminary (but essential) 
matters, and in this portion of his work Mr. Frothingham 
furnishes the reader with a remarkably luminous and 
comprehensive sketch of speculative philosophy from the 
time of Locke to the rise of the ‘experience school.” 
He then explains the mode and media of the first intro- 
duction of transcendentalism into New England; dis- 
cusses its practical tendencies, its religious tendencies, 
and its influence upon literature, and gives what we may 
call intellectual biographies of its great representatives 
and exponents : Emerson, “the seer,” Alcott, ‘‘ the mys- 
tic,” Margaret Fuller, ‘‘ the critic,” Theodore Parker, 
“the preacher,” and George Ripley, ‘‘ the man of let- 
ters.” Materials do not exist for furnishing what would 
seem to the general public a satisfactory account of the 
Brook Farm experiment, so that it is not surprising that 
the chapter devoted to this should be the least adequate 
portion of Mr. Frothingham’s book. In all other re- 
spects the book is masterly and satisfying, and we think 
it is not too much to say that it will prove of lasting val- 
ue to the student of history, of philosophy, of theology, 
and of sociology ; for in all these fields transcendental- 
ism showed itself capable of exercising an influence pro- 
found if apparently transient. 


In his ‘‘ Enquiry into the Time and Place of Ho- 
mer,” ? Mr. Gladstone returns to a department of study 
which seems long to have possessed a peculiar fascination 
for him, and in connection with which he has won the 
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greater portion of whatever literary reputation he pos- 
sesses. It would be deemed surprising in a man whose 
attention has been so long absorbed in the arduous labors 
of practical politics if he retained enough interest in 
purely scholarly questions to familiarize himself with the 
copious and constantly-growing literature of Homerol- 
ogy ; but Mr. Gladstone has not contented himself with a 
merely receptive attitude, but participates in the discus- 
sion with all the zeal and enthusiasm of a German clas- 
sical professor. Readers of ‘‘ Juventus Mundi” are al- 
ready aware that Mr. Gladstone holds that Homer was 
an individual poet and not the collective name for an 
anthology ; that his poems are in the highest sense his- 
torical, as a record of ‘‘ manners and characters, feelings 
and tastes, races and countries, principles and institu- 
tions ;” and that there was a solid nucleus of fact in his 
account of the Trojan War. The object of the present 
“ Enquiry ” is to carry the last two of these propositions 
greatly further, and to offer ‘‘ various presumptions, 
which combinedly carry us some way on the road to 
proof, of a distinct relation of time between the Homer- 
ic poems and other incidents of human history which are 
extraneous to them, but are already in the main reduced 
into chronological order and succession; namely, por- 
tions of the series of Egyptian dynasties.” If such a re- 
lation be established, it indirectly embraces a further rela- 
tion to the chronology of the Hebrew records; and, as 
the author observes, ‘‘ the whole, taken together, may in 
due time come to supply the rudiments of a corpus of 
regular history, likely to be much enlarged from a great 
variety of sources, some of them Eastern, others lying 
at various points on the cincture of the Mediterranean 
Sea.” b 

The data for this proof, or rather argument, are sup- 
plied by the great advances that have been lately made in 
deciphering the inscriptions of the Egyptian monuments 
and papyré and in determining the chronology of the 
events recorded therein by astronomical and other tests ; 
but, before proceeding to the examination of these, Mr. 
Gladstone enters at considerable length into the contro- 
versy as to the site of Troy and the authenticity of the 
Hissarlik remains recovered by Dr. Schliemann, and 
discusses such preliminary questions as the European 
habitat of Homer, and whether or not he lived before 
the Dorian conquest. He brings forward much indepen- 
dent evidence to prove that Hissarlik is the true site of 
Troy, and believes that Dr. Schliemann has discovered 
the actual remains of the ancient city—there being too 
many points of agreement between the poems and the 
relics to render it possible to entertain the hypothesis that 
they are accidental. As to the historical thesis, it is at 
once too complex and too minute to be satisfactorily 
summarized ; and it is enough to say that, conceding the 
correctness of the Egyptian chronology, it is rendered 
extremely probable that the main action of the Iliad took 
place and that Homer lived between certain well -de- 
fined chronological limits. These limits may be ex- 
pressed in terms of something like certainty by the dates 
1387 B.C. and 1226 B.C., and in terms of probability by 
1316 B.C. and 1307 B. Cc. The above dates are estab- 
lished by evidence of a strictly historical character, but it 
is certainly a strong point in their favor that they corre- 
spond so closely with the ancient traditions. 

“The Time and Place of Homer” can hardly be 
called an entertaining book, but it at least presents no 
difficulties not inherent in the subject itself, and is credit- 
able alike to the taste and scholarship of a man who has 
filled so conspicuous a position in quite a different field 
of effort. 





UNDER the guise of a ‘‘ Life of General Israel Put- 
nam,”! Mr. Increase N. Tarbox makes a voluminous 
contribution to what is now being classified as Bunker- 
Hill literature—that is, the controversial writing regard- 
ing the questions of who commanded the Americans on 
that famous day. Mr. Tarbox is grievousty incensed at 
what he calls the ‘‘ modern” attempt to assign all ‘‘ the 
glory of the battle” to Colonel Prescott, and it is only 
fair to say that, with great superfiuity of labor and in 
wearisome detail, he establishes a very strong presump- 
tion that Putnam commanded the expedition as a whole, 
and that Prescott was simply assigned to duty at the re- 
doubt ; but, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
in reviewing Mr. Frothingham’s book, the whole contro- 
versy seems to us not only trivial but based on a singular 
misconception of the true character of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. If that battle had been rendered remarkable 
by the generalship displayed on the American side, we 
could understand the anxiety as to the distribution of the 
honors of command ; but it is almost a truism to say that 
the significance of the battle lay in this: it proved with 
unmistakable distinctness that the raw and untrained 
American levies would stand up against the regular 
troops of England. When Washington first heard the 
news of the battle, he asked, ‘‘ Did the militia stand ?” 
and when told that they had fought with the utmost 
coolness and desperation, said, ‘‘ Then the liberties of the 
country are safe.” Franklin, also, writing immediately 
afterward to a friend in London, said : ‘*‘ The Americans 
will fight ; England has forever lost her colonies.” Pre- 
cisely the same lesson was drawn by Lord Howe and 
General Gage, and by all the British officers who have 
recorded their impressions of the fight. This, indeed, 
was the true and only meaning of the battle, and, from 
an historical point of view, the question as to who com- 
manded on the field is of the slightest possible impor- 
tance. Even conceding that General Putnam was com- 
mander-in-chief, it is certain that he expended his ener- 
gies rather in trying to bring up reénforcements than in 
managing or animating the men actually in line ; while 
no one even pretends that Prescott gave his attention to 
any other point than the redoubt. In point of fact there 
has seldom been fought a battle with which “ general- 
ship” had less to do; and, in any proper distribution of 
the glory of the day, the first place should be assigned to 
the man who fired the most shots. 

The strictly biographical portions of Mr. Tarbox’s 
work would be criticised as meagre and unsatisfactory 
were it not that these are so evidently a subordinate feat- 
ure. His object was, not to write a biography of Putnam, 
but to give what he believes to be the correct version of 
the Bunker Hill episode ; and from this point of view it 
is regrettable that his tone should be so aggressive and 
even truculent. Surely it is a late as well as a peculiarly 
inappropriate period to begin to draw invidious sectional 
comparisons between those Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut troops who struck the first vigor- 
ous blow for American independence. 


NIMBLENESS of fancy, fluency of speech, and fertility 
of illustration, are the most striking characteristics of Dr. 
William Mathews’s writings, and they have never been 
displayed to better advantage than in his ‘‘ Words; their 
Use and Abuse,” ? the title of which hardly does justice 
to the most prominent feature of it8 contents. It is no 


1 Life of Israel Putnam (‘* Old Put ’’), Major-General in the 
Continental Army. By Increase N. Tarbox. With Map and 
Illustrations. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

2 Words; their Use and Abuse. By William Mathews, 
LL.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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mere ‘‘ collection of words about words,” nor does it pre- 
tend to the character of a systematic treatise ; it isa se- 
ries of not too closely related essays on what we may call 
the literary aspects of language, treating of such topics as 
** Morality in Words,” ‘* Grand Words,” *‘ Small Words,” 
** Words without Meaning,” ‘‘ Saxon Words, or Roman- 
ic ?” ** The Secret of Apt Words,” * Fallacies in Words,” 
and ‘‘ Nicknames,” including, of course, the inevitable 
chapter on ‘‘ The Common Improprieties of Speech.” It 
is not Dr. Mathews’s method to confine himself strictly 
to his text, so that the title of one of his essays, no more 
than the title of his book, indicates the precise nature of 
its contents. His central ideas are usually clear enough, 
and are enforced with amply sufficient emphasis ; but he 
clusters around them an immense variety of illustrative 
quotations and anecdotes drawn from almost every de- 
partment of literature. Few writers have so thoroughly 
mastered the art of retelling old stories, and extracting 
novel suggestions from hackneyed sayings, and fewer 
still are able to draw upon such varied accumulations. 
His aim, too, is not merely to entertain while instructing, 
but to make entertainment the medium of instruction, 
and we can fancy some surprise on the part of the reader 
when he finds that the essay with which he has amused 
an idle half-hour has lodged some ideas in his mind 
which show a tendency to “stick” long after their liter- 
ary garniture has faded into a vague reminiscence of 
pleasure. . These ideas will probably not always be found 
to agree very well, for Dr. Mathews is apt to see with a 
somewhat exclusive vividness that aspect of a general 
truth with which he happens at the moment to be deal- 
ing. But while, in the precise form in which they are 
presented to him, the reader may find some difficulty in 
reconciling the precepts inculcated in the two essays on 
‘*Grand Words” and ‘*Small Words” with those to 
which prominence is given in the later essay on ‘‘ Saxon 
Words, or Romanic ?” yet in the general solvent of an 
active mind they will be found to “‘ precipitate ” a highly- 
useful and important criterion of cultivated speech. We 
may add that, in addition to its more individual and dis- 
tinctive good qualities, the book would answer fairly well 
as a dictionary of quotations. 


FEWER elements of popular interest, perhaps, are 
possessed by ‘‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication”! than by either of Mr. Darwin’s 
more celebrated works, but it is a book which should be 
read by all lovers of natural history, and especially by 
those who would master the more important facts bear- 
ing upon the great question as to the origin of species. 
It may be said in general terms that, while ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species” and ‘* The Descent of Man” formulate and 
expound the several theories which are classified as Dar- 
winian, ‘‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication” pregents the specific evidence on which 
these theories are founded, and by which it is held they 
are established. This distinction, of course, must not 
be applied too rigidly, for all three of the books contain 
a vast deal both of evidence and argument ; but, as the 
author himself says, a great number of statements in 
“The Origin of Spefies” have to be taken on trust for 
want of room to marshal the’evidence, while in the last- 
named work the bearing of the facts discussed upon the 
general theory of natural selection is disposed of in a 
single preliminary @hapter. ‘‘The Variation of Plants 
and Animals” was first published in 1868, and since that 

1 The Variation of Animals an@ Plants under Domestication. 
By Charles Darwin, M.A.,F.R.S. Second edition ; revised. 
In Two Volumes. With Illustrations. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 








time Mr. Darwin has continued to attend to the same 
subjects, thus accumulating a large body of additional 
facts, which have been used in the preparation of the 
revised edition, the appearance of which furnishes the 
occasion for our remarks. In his preface to the new edi- 
tion, Mr. Darwin says that he has omitted some state- 
ments, corrected some errors, and introduced many addi- 
tional references. The most important alterations have 
been made in the chapter on certain anomalous modes 
of reproduction and variation, and in that on Pangene- 
sis; but it may be said that the discussions and investi- 
gations of eight years have strengthened rather than im- 
paired the main conclusions of the book. 


NOTWITHSTANDING its tragical ending, and the un- 
dertone of sadness which runs through the greater part, 
‘*A Story of Three Sisters”! is an extremely pleasant 
book. The very contrast which it affords to the tawdry 
sensationalism that vitiates so much of current fiction 
would render it attractive to cultivated readers ; but it 
has other than merely negative good qualities. It shows 
insight into character and skill in its delineation, culture 
and refinement of mind, keen susceptibility to the mani- 
fold beauties of Nature, and a sympathetic perception 
of the charms which lie in ‘‘the quiet and sequestered 
ways of life.” It is deficient, perhaps, in the dramatic 
incidents and sharp social contrasts with which it is usu- 
ally found necessary to stimulate the jaded appetite of 
the modern novel-reader ; but there is no lack of healthy 
human interest, and few recent novels present us with a 
character for whom we have such a personal feeling as 
that with which Pamela inspires us. We single out 
Pamela because the author by no means distributes 
her attention among the three sisters as impartially as 
the title of her book would imply. Pamela is the hero- 
ine as distinctly as though her sisters had been omitted 
from the canvas, and, though her individuality is her 
own, it does not strike us as inappropriate that she should 
bear the name of the most lovable and unforgettable of 
Richardson’s creations. The story appears to be the au- 
thor’s first work, and as such is remarkably mature in 
thought and finished in style. 


Few American contributions to philosophical litera- 
ture have obtained such wide recognition and apprecia- 
tion as Dr. Draper’s ‘‘ History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe.”? It has been subjected to sharp 
criticism, and has aroused much controversy ; but there 
is scarcely a civilized country of Europe into whose lit- 
erature it has not entered by means of a translation, and 
recent symptoms would seem to indicate that the current 
of scientific inquiry is setting more strongly than ever 
before in the direction which it points out. This fact, 
together with the additional one that fifteen years have 


‘elapsed since the work was first published, has induced 


the author to prepare a revised and enlarged edition. 
The nature and extent of the revision and additions are 
not indicated, and it would be too laborious a task to 
enter into a détailed comparison of the two editions ; 
but the most noteworthy feature of the present one is 
that it is cheaper in price and more conventent in size. 
It can hardly be expected that the book will experience a 
repetition of its old popularity, but it will, no doubt, in 
its new form, increase the large circle of its readers, and 
extend the sphere of its influence. 

1A Story of Three Sisters. By Cecil Maxwell. Leisure 
Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

2 History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By 
John William Draper, M. D., LL.D. Revised edition, in Two 
Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 











“GOING TO SCHOOL.” 


From a Painting by MADEMOISELLE J. BOLE. 





